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Preview 


Lonpon, capital city of the British Empire, will be featured in Hoxt- 
pay for July. Denis Brogan introduces Houmpay readers to London, 
which has “the oldest history as a great city.” . H. M. Tomlin- 
son writes of London River, without whose tides there would have 
been no London. . . . David Low describes and caricatures Fleet 
Street, traditional location for British newspapers since 1702. . . . 
John Shand tells about London’s people and the war. . . . James 
Bone covers literary London. . . . Other authors review the city’s 
night life, her shops and pubs, Scotland Yard and famous London 
landmarks. . . . In addition, Hoxiay for July will carry articles on 
Washington, D.C., Yosemite National Parkand Ste.-Anne-de-Beaupré, 


Canada; plus features on fashions, books, movies and entertainment. 
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June Cover 


ARTIST MARY FAULCONER calls her cover illustration for June Hotipay 
“Long Island Calendar.” To be more exact, however, Miss Faulcon- 
er’s painting is made up of June day-by-day symbols of life in The 
Hamptons, that fabled section of Long Island where affluent New 
Yorkers relax and play. In her calendar Miss Faulconer has com- 
bined spot drawings of the Island’s centuries-old traditions (the 
salt-box type house on June 1, and the old-fashioned windmill on 


_ June 15) with the gay, streamlined figures of Hamptons vacationers 


at play on June 14 and 19. The sailor’s knot, sand crab, seaweed, 
lighthouse, fish, lobster, yacht and compass emphasize The Hamp- 
tons’ traditional affinity with the sea; the cocktail glass and shaker 
highlight The Hamptons’ more recent affinity with the easy life. 
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New, All-Purpose 
Hood 


Matching hood slips over 
and protects all clubs against 
damage. Nylon draw string 
holds clubs tight ... prevents 
rattling. Clubs can’t fall out 
of bag. Use hood as “shag 
bag’’. Folds into small space 
when not in use. 
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Here’s a new lightweight golf 
bag that has everything! The 
patented Balancing Rod prevents 
clubs from spilling out... 
makes it easier, more comfort- 
able to carry. 
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Lightweight, yet 
full-sized, this Burke 
De Luxe Balanced 
Golf Bag holds 15 clubs 
without scuffing grips! 
Big shoe pocket, bali 
pocket, divided top, padded 
strap and new all-purpose 
hood. Bag never sags; never 
spills the clubs. Choice of 
White, Suntan: or Tweed 
Green duck. Also available 
in Standard, one-pocket 
model. $7.00 complete with 
hood. $6.00 without hood. 


Don’t get bagged down! Buy a 
Burke De Luxe Balanced Golf Bag. 


BURKE GOLF, INC. 
NEWARK, OHIO 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NORTHEAST 


MAY 29—JUNE | Pilgrimage to Colonial 
Newport, R. I. Twenty houses of his- 
toric importance open to public; New- 
port relives colonial days with pag- 
eants, block party and President’s Ball. 


MAY 31-jJUNE 6 June Week, United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. Graduation exercises; parades, 
concerts and dances. 

MAY 31-SEPTEMBER 30 Summer Art 
Exhibit of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. Outstanding additions to pri- 
vate collections, notable French and 
English sections. 

JUNE 2-JULY 5 Horse Racing Season, 
Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. I. 

5-25 Art Exhibit, Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. Paint- 
ings looted from Holland and re- 
turned through efforts of United 
States armed forces. 

8 Festival of the Red Rose, Manheim 
Pa. Henry Stiegel, creator of famed 
Stiegel glass, gave a plot of land to 
Manheim’s Lutheran Church in 1772 
for a yearly five shillings and “ onered 
rose in the month of June.” This year 
marks 55th payment to Stiegel’s heirs. 
Special music and floral decorations. 

9-13 Centennial Celebration of the 
American Medical Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Technical and 
scientific exhibits will demonstrate 
research of recent years. 

14-July 4 Festival of Roses, Newark, 
N. Y. Crowning of Rose Queen; 
Moonlight and Roses dance. 

14-15 Eighth Annual Revolver and 
Pistol Championships, Sparrows 
Point, Md. On United States’ largest 
(120 target) range. 





19-22 Maryland Horse Show, Timo- 
nium, Md. Hunters and saddle horses 
featured ; ponies, light harness horses, 
jumpers; special division for walking 
horses. 

21 Start of 480-Mile Yacht Race, 
from Newport, R.I.,to Annapolis, Md. 

21 Poughkeepsie Regatta, on Hudson 
River, N. Y. Top collegiate rowing 
event; varsity, junior varsity and 
freshman events. 

23-aucust 8 Robin Hood Dell Con- 
cert Season, Philadelphia. Principal 
conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos;other 
conductors will include Vladimir 
Golschmann, Morton Gould, Sig- 
mund Romberg. Among soloists will 
be Marian Anderson, Alec Temple- 
ton, Joseph Szigeti, Helen Traubel. 


28-30 St. Peter Fiesta, Gloucester, 
Mass. Fishermen and families blessed: 
parade, fireworks and procession ; seine 
boat races. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


JUNE 2-14 Grand Circuit Racing, 
Maywood Park, Maywood, Ill. Fea- 
tures the Chicago Trotting Derby 
and Illinois Pacing Classic. 

5-aucustT 17 Fifty-first Annual Art 
Exhibit, Art Institute, Chicago. 
Open to artists of Chicago and sur- 
rounding suburbs. 

21-22 Yacht Race, Menominee, Mich. 
to Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Trophies for 
Universal Class and Classes A and B 
cruising. Coffey cup awarded. 





25-aucust 17 Grant Park Open-Air 
Concert Season, Chicago, Ill. Fea- 
tured will be noted guest artists and 
conductors. 

29-aucusT 9 Cincinnati Summer 
Opera. Program will include “ Don 
Giovanni,” “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” ‘Salomé,” 
“Boris Godounow.” Among opera 
stars appearing will be Ezio Pinza, 
Risé Stevens and Lily Djanel. 


SOUTHEAST 


JUNE ]-ocroser 1 Fourth Annual St. 
Johns County Fishing Contest, 
St. Augustine, Fla. Fresh and salt 

’ water divisions; major prizes go to 
winners in sailfish, tarpon and large- 
mouth black bass classifications. 

9-15 Poinciana Festival, Miami, Fla. 
Water-sports carnival; coronation of 
Poinciana Queen and Queen’s Ball; 
street parade and pageant; tours of 
estates in Miami and Miami Beach. 


SOUTHWEST 


JUNE 5-8 Thirteenth Annual World 
Championship Rodeo, Midland, 
Tex. Bareback and saddle bronc- 
riding, steer-wrestling, calf-roping, 
bull-riding. 

12 San Juan Day, Taos, N. M. Corn 
dances, religious rites of Indians at 
Taos Pueblo, in celebration of plant- 
ing, watering, harvesting, shelling of 
corn crop. 

12-14 Buccaneer Days, Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Night parade of decorated 
boats; sail and motor boat races; mock 
sea battle; coronation of queen and 
selection of Miss Texas for Atlantic 
City bathing finals. 
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MIDDLE WEST 


yunE 9-10 Diamond Jubilee, Larned, 
Kans. Horse show, old settlers’ pic- 
nic, parades. 

12-14 United States Open Golf 
Championships, St. Louis Country 
Club, Clayton, Mo. 

20-22 Blue Valley Saddle Club Horse 
Show, Marysville, Kans. Leading 
show horses of the Midwest; $2500 in 
prizes. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JUNE 19-22 Western Historical Pag- 
eant and Parade, Billings, Mont. 
Street dance, parades, rodeo. 

20-21 National Collegiate Track and 
Field Championships, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. A featured event of Utah 
Centennial celebration. Athletes from 
a majority of colleges and universities 
in United States will participate, 


FAR WEST 


MAY 31-JUNE 1 Cherry Festival, 
Beaumont, Calif. Parade, gym- 
khana, barbecue, street dance, queen’s 
ball, exhibits of cherries. 

JUNE 3-8 National Spring Horse 
Show, Los Angeles. Events for three- 
and five-gaited horses; hunters and 
jumpers, hackney and Shetland 
ponies; roadsters, stock horses, palo- 
minos and Tennessee walking horses, 

9-16 Annual Rose Festival, Portland, 
Ore. Pageant and coronation of 
Queen Rosaria; parade of floats and 
marching units; Golden Rose ski 
tournament on slopes of Mt. Hood. 

21 Annual Horse Show, Modesto, 
Calif. Sixteen classes, including jump- 
ers, fine harness, three-gaited, parade, 
five-gaited, hunters, western trail. 

24 Midsummer Drama Festival 
opens, Pasadena Playhouse, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. This year marks 30th 
anniversary of Playhouse, the “ back- 
door to Hollywood.” 

27-yuLy 6 County Fair, San Diego, 
Calif. Featured will be craft and 
hobby show for children. 





30-yuLY 5 U.S. Roller Skating Cham- 
pionships, Oakland, Calif. Five 
classes of competition; for amateurs. 


FOREIGN 


MAY 15-yuNE 15 International Re- 
construction Exhibition, Paris. 
Tourists may view exhibits \contrib- 
uted by experts of twenty nations in 
effort to analyze human and technical 
problems of housing, town planning, 
construction and equipment. 

MAY 30-jyuNE 1 Annapolis Valley Ap- 
ple Blossom Festival, towns of 
Kentville, Wolfville and Grand Pré, 
Nova Scotia. Coronation of a queen 
and ball. Ceremony at Grand Pré 


Memorial Park, site of St. Charles’ 
Church, which figures in Lengfellow’s 
poem, “ Evangeline.” 





JUNE 1 Fountain Display, Versailles 

3 Zurich Mixed Choir Recital, the 
Tonhalle, Zurich. 

4 Festival, Zaachila, State of Oaxaca, 
Mex. Celebration in honor of Holy 
Trinity. 

5 Corpus Christi Religious Festivals. 
Processions in towns of Appenzell, 
Fribourg, Einsiedeln, Lucerne, Sion 
and Saas-Fee, Switzerland; in Matan- 
zas, Cuba; in Cadiz, Granada, Seville 
and Toledo, Spain. In Spain bull- 
fights will feature the country’s most 
famous fighters and band concerts 
will be held in principal squares. 

6 Salon des Tuileries Exhibition, Pal- 
ais de New York, Paris. Among art- 
ists invited to contribute are Picasso, 
Braque, Dufy and Raoult. 

6 Flag Day throughout Sweden. Festi- 
val at Stockholm Stadium. 

7 Grand Ball, Evian, France. Marks 
opening of Evian resort season. 

11-15 Festival of Music, Llangollen, 
North Wales. Amateur singers from 
throughout world join those of Wales 
in three choral competitions known 
as the Eisteddfod, a gathering of poets 
and singers which continues an 800- 
year-old tradition. 

12 Flower Festival, La Orotava (Island 
of Tenerife), Canary Islands. 

13-29 Festivals in honor of patron 
saints, Portugal. June 13, for St. 
Anthony; June 24, for St. John (St. 
John’s Feast, dances of King David; 
parades, contests, folk dances and 
costumes at Braga); June 29, for St. 
Peter. 

17 Commemoration throughout Ice- 
land of establishment of Republic 
in 1944. Public holiday, open-air 
speeches and gatherings. 

20-22 Twenty-First Narcissus Festi- 
val, Montreux, Switzerland. Per- 
formances by Ballet of the Royal 
Opera of Stockholm, accompanied by 
French-Swiss Symphony Orchestra, 
Paul Kletzki, conductor. Flower pro- 
cession; fireworks. 

26-28 Royal Windsor Horse Show, 
Windsor Home Park, England. Open 
jumping, coaching marathon. 

29 Burgos Fair, Old Castille, Spain. 
One of country’s traditional fairs. 
30-yuLY 5 British Open Golf Cham- 

pionships, Hoylake, England. 
30-yuLy 5 Midsummer Curling Bon- 
spiel, Nelson, B. C. 





Note: Hoxtway’s calendar includes only 
thése events which have regional or na- 
tional interest. All dates and facts have 
been carefully checked, but Hotipay can- 
not be responsible for changes in dates or 
cancellation of events after press time. Fu- 
ture visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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Father will go overboard 
for these! 


Wilson Brothers famed Skipper Sun Shorts 
and Swim Trunks are bright thoughts for 
Father’s Day gifts. Styled with ingenuity 
from a variety of woven fabrics and pure wool 


knits... see your Wilson Brothers dealer. 


Wituon Brothers 


Chicago - New York + San Francisco 


REMEMBER 
Fathers Day 


RY yp fine 15 


Gar Wood cruiser, courtesy Hearn's Boat Show Room, N.Y 


Wilson Brothers Faultless Pajamas e Shirts « Skipper Sports- 
wear e Sweaters ¢ Super Shorts ¢ Wilcrest Ties ¢ Buffer Socks 


T-Shirts e Knit Underwear e Handkerchiefs e Gloves 








LETTERS 








The Mexico Story 


DEAR SIR: 

Anita Brenner’s Mexico story (March 
Ho.may) was superb. It was as glitter- 
ing, intense, penetrating, and as excit- 
ing as a bright young morning in Mexico 
City.... ISABELLE G. ZIEGLER 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


DEAR SIR: 

My hu8band and I have been in Mex- 
ico and Yucatan for eleven weeks. . . . 
We think it a downright shame you 
should pick the worst spot in Mexico and 
make a lengthy comment on it when so 
many lovely and interesting things are 
here. . . . Hoxmay certainly made a 
mess of writing up Mexico. 

MRS. R. S. DRURY 


Seattle 
DEAR SIR: 
. . . It did my heart good to read the 
excellent article on Mexico. . . . Your 


publication described it in a way differ- 
ent in treatment from the usual extra- 
glamorous or completely biased ver- 
sions. . . . Miss Brenner and Messrs. 
Morgan, Strode and Chellas pull no 
punches in their articles to inform people 
of the truth or as near as possible to 
a <<» B. E. ALVAREZ 
Milwaukee 


DEAR SIR: 

As an American resident of Mexico for 
ten years, I think Anita Brenner’s ambi- 
tious, presumptuous and colorless at- 

‘tempt to stuff a grand piano into a silk 
purse fell far short of the mark. . . . 
The excellent photos certainly did her a 
big favor; they attracted considerable at- 


tention away from her seco text. . . . 
ALICE MAYA 
Mezico, D. F. 
DEAR SIR: 


I want to compliment you on publish- 
ing the article on Mexico by Anita Bren- 
ner. It is the best that I have ever read 
onthe subject. ... B. F. RAPHAEL 

Brooklyn 


‘DEAR SIR: 

Contrast is sometimes rather cruel and 
Iam sorry you had to pick on Mr. and 
Mrs. Obregon Santacila on one side as a 
wealthy family and on the other side the 
poorest mud hut. Mrs. Santacila is per- 
haps one of the most outstanding Mex- 
ican women of these times. She was the 
only Mexican woman delegate to the 
San Francisco Conference and is the head 
of the first Mexican University for 
women. ... 


I’m afraid that I think your articles 
have been unkind. MATHILDE CHAPUT 
New York 


DEAR SIR: 

Magnifico is the word for the report on 
Mexico. The balanced coverage and un- 
biased presentationare gratifying tothose 
who have enjoyed the simple and “un- 
Hollywooden” aspect of Mexican life 
both on and off the beaten paths. . 
Wishing you continued cultural scoops. 

JOHN C. SUTHERLAND 
West De Pere, Wis. 


Bartoli’s Drawing 


DEAR SIR: 

Mr. Bartolf’s drawing on pages 32 and 
33 (March Ho.ipay) is described as 
“the square in the capital, known as the 
Zécalo.” We feel sure it is the Alameda. 
The Zécalo is quite a bit farther down to 
the left of the picture. . . . 

MRS. J. H. HUGHES 
Augusta, Maine 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . The illustration is not the Zécalo 
but the wreath markets on the north side 
of the Alameda. The trees in the Zécalo 
are few and small; also, one can see on the 





left side of the Bartoli illustration the top 
of the Palacio de Bellas Artes and the 
upper floors of the gray skyscraper at 
the corner of the Avenidas Juarez and San 
Juan de Letran. . . . I am enclosing a 
picture of the Zécalo as seen from the 
sixth floor of the Puerto de Liverpool 
‘store, with the Catedral de la Ciudad 
de Mexico in the background. The gov- 
ernment Palace is facing the Zécalo on 
the right-hand side. . . 

CPL. H. REESE FULLER, 19240606 

Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 


@ Thanks to Mrs. Hughes, Corporal Fuller 
and many other observant travel readers 
for pointing out that Mr. Bartoli’s draw- 
ing (below) is of the Alameda and not of the 
Zocalo (above). Hoiipay’s editors failed 


to correct a caption writer’s error.— Ed. 























THROUGH 


THE SUMMER 


Added thousands every year are finding that Miami 
summers afford something delightfully different in 
vacations. Cooling trade winds create pleasant 


weather — there has never been a heatwave! Fishing, 


surf bathing, golf and other sunshine sports reach a 


peak of perfection. Evening entertainment is gay and 


varied the. whole year ‘round. And you can live and 








THROUGH 
THE YEARS 


play in uncrowded luxury at amazingly low summer 
rates! Visit “vacation-time Miami” this summer! 








You'll see another Miami while you’re here — the 
Miami of beautiful homes, schools, churches and 
parks. A city of glowing health, growing industry and 
golden opportunity where 200,000 wise Americans 
are teaching the world how to live new maximums 
of daily pleasure and permanent satisfaction. Many a 
vacationist is finding a golden business future along 


the palm-lined streets of this Miami. 


So, enjoy Miami "No. 1” to the utmost. 
But remember the ‘‘other’’ Miami, too. 
“You may find your golden opportun- 


ity in business—in a 
For detailed information, write 


MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


fuller, richer life. 
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FATHER WILL USE VESTPOK hand- 
ily any time, any place to whisk 
away “between-shaves” stubble. 
Small as a match folder, this scien- 
tifically designed, precision instru- 
ment supplements, but does not re- 
place, a man’s regular razor. Can’t 
cut, scrape, nick or burn. $3.00 
with 10 blades of the finest razor 
steel. At your favorite store or write 
us direct: Vestpok Division, Ward 
Machine Co., Inc., Dept. H-6, 
Brockton 64, Massachusetts. 


Need NO 0G; waler, hash, minor oe 


* Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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8 ETT i ite, continued 


Pictures 


DEAR SIR: 

. . The March Houipay, starting 
with the grotesque front cover, is a mass 
of people: naked women and children, 





sports fans in arenas, even things that 
have been dead for years. . . . 
ROBERT L. ZIMMERMAN 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . In your articles on Mexico 
(March Houipay) you take us to the 
catacombs and in a page-size picture at 
that. Is it a holiday to enter such 
places? . . . For sensitive people, it is 
gruesome and leaves a horrible mem- 
ory. . . . Let morbid curiosity be sat- 
isfied in other ways than in the pages of 
your magazine. . 

MRS. JOSEPH C. SELIG 
Belmont, Mass. 


DEAR SIR: 

Let’s have more of your fine 
photos of places and scenes and fewer of 
clothes and bathing beauties. . . . 

S/Sgt. DONALD E. GRASKAMP 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. 


DEAR SIR: 
Please, let’s have no more of the hide- 
ous cover designs. . . . You should use 


the most beautiful photograph in full 
color of some scene in the land or state 
featured in that issue. . . 
MRS. J. H. WALSH 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


Mad Mermaid 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . It is regrettable that Carl Bie- 
miller (“The Atlantic’s Mad Mermaid,” 
March Houipay) did not turn his eyes 
toward the sea with its sweep of blue 
horizons; he might have given his article 
a wider scope for a true holiday by the 
sea. . . . Atlantic City does tackle her 
civic problems, but, as any polite hostess 
would do, does not choose to worry her 
visitors with housekeeping woes. . . . 

MARY M. HOLMES 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


DEAR SIR: 

To say that your article on Atlantic 
City (March Houtpay) is slanderous is a 
triumph of understatement. I have vis- 
ited Atlantic City many times, at all 
seasons of the year. I have enjoyed the 
hot dogs, the amusement piers, the 
beach, the fine hotels, golf and horse- 
back riding and am well and alive today 
to tell the tale. My survival doubtless 
will seem miraculous to Mr. Carl Bie- 





miller, author of your article. I feel con- 


fident that. Mr. Biemiller will be happy 
to see the seamy side of any city which 
he visits—the seamy side is the most im- 
portant only to aseamy mind... . 
May I join with the president of the 
Florida Cypress Gardens Association in 
the hope that your magazine rots on the 


stands? MRS. MARJORIE SILBERMAN 
Denver, Colo. 
@ You may.—Ed. 


City Sizes 


DEAR SIR: 

John Gunther’s “More About Cali- 
fornia” (February Ho.ipay) states that 
Los Angeles “‘is the largest city on earth 
in area.”” Unless something has occurred 
in the last couple of years to shrink it, 
the city of Honolulu occupies an area 
which, if placed on the West Coast of the 
United States would reach from Los An- 
geles as far east as Denver and north to 
the Canadian border. . . . 

. MBS. I. N. BROWN 
Tucson, Ariz. 


@ Honolulu covers an area of 82.2 square 
miles; Los Angeles, 452.2 square miles. 
Only for administrative purpose is the atoll 
of Palmyra, 960 miles south, a part of the 
city of Honolulu.— Ed. 


Sportsmen 


DEAR SIR: 

May I commend you for your impar- 
tiality in printing letters such as the one 
condemning “the great hulking crea- 
tures in red hats who call themselves 
sportsmen” (February Houtpay). The. 
writer seems to have forgotten that it 
was the backwoodsman, the hunter, 
whose remarkable accuracy with a rifle 
brought this nation into existence. . . . 
Since then, this nation has defended it- 
self a number of times and has stood vic- 
toriously. The enemies of our nation 
never have been- able to match the 
marksmanship of the American soldier. 

HERBERT B. PEAK, JR. 
Portland, Ore. 


Cheesecake 


DEAR SIR: 
. . . As a woman who is neither the 
age nor build to wear shorts, slacks or 





bathing suits, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the letter (March Hoxmay) re- 
questing Less Cheesecake... . 
MRS. HERMAN GOETZ 
Seattle 


Birth Certificates 


DEAR SIR: 

. I enjoyed Margaret Katherine 
Mavpin’s letter (March Hotipay) about 
getting a birth certificate from Ker 
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tucky. My husband struggled with that 
state for two years and at last his mother 
Jost all patience. She went to the chil- 


_ dren’s birthplace, literally stalked into 


the proper office and proceeded to stay 
until the birth certificates were forth- 
coming. For good measure she got all 
eight of them while she was there! 
MRS. PORTER S. LUCAS 
Crane, Mo. 


French Cars 


DEAR SIR: 

I enjoyed Ralph Stein’s sketches and 
notes (“Free as Birds,’’ March Houipay) 
but could not understand why the cars 





going down one side of the road were 

right-hand drive and all those going 

down the opposite side were left-hand 

drive. ... ARTHUR S. GOODENOUGH 
Peru, Ill. 


@ Ralph Stein explains: “The country in 
the cartoon is obviously France, which has 
the same road rules as the United States. 
Therefore, most vehicles have a left-hand 
drive, except sports cars such as Delage, 
Bugatti, Delahaye, et al. The car in the 
lower right is one of these delightful ma- 
chines. The truck in the lower left which 
Mr. Goodenough assumes to have right- 
hand drive is not being driven by the gentle- 
man who is visible in the cab (note that he 
has no steering wheel). He is Achille, the 
truck-driver’s helper.” — Ed. 


One Hemisphere? 


DEAR SIR: 

To travelers in this western hemi- 
sphere, “one world” is a myth. At the 
United States-Mexican border is set a 
pattern of feudal, divisive hocus-pocus 
that bids fair to be repeated dozens of 
times as we and our jeep pursue the 
Pan-American highway from Manhattan 
to Magallanes. It’s the old razzmatazz 
of customs examinations, entry cards, 
questions, probings—plus a new twist 
dreamed up by our American red-tape 
artists. 

This international bridge at Laredo, 
for example, offers a first-row seat to 
the tragicomedy of international spiteful- 
ness. A brusque customs man stops you 
on the United States side. “Where are 
you going?”’ he demands. “Mexico, 
Central and South America,” you say. 


“Pull over into that lot and see the in- * 


spector.” 

The inspector is tough. “See the chief 
customs inspector tomorrow, mister. You 
can’t pass over the border tonight.”” We 
teach the chief inspector at his home by 
telephone. He’s a good Joe. He calls 
back his minion, who salutes his chief 
over the phone and sends us on our way, 
but not, however, until we’ve sworn we 
won't sell our jeep in Mexico. To snip 
Yankee red tape: two hours. . . . 

The Mexican side is easier. In thirty 
minutes your tourist card is stamped 
and, for three pesos, an auto permit 
issued. Bag by bag, luggage is inspected 
and sealed. You tip the porter twenty 
cents. Regulations limit you to forty 


packs of cigarettes, one camera, twelve 
rolls of film. Officials blink at these regu- 
lations. 

It’s not as easy for a Mexican going to 
the United States. On our side of the 
border he undergoes a medical inspec- 
tion, passes through the immigration 
routine, has his car probed by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts for a quaran- 
tined plant or fruits. His baggage goes 
through a wringer. More than one bottle 
of liquor is confiscated. For the quart he 
is permitted to take in, a Mexican pays 
thirty-two cents tax. Only personal ef- 
fects are allowed free of duty. Even gifts 
are taboo in the Land of the Free. 

Most Mexicans shrug it off. Some 
Americans, however, kick like buckaroos 
on the Mexican side of the river. They 
often try to bribe Mexican officials, ob- 
ject to baggage inspection, breathe dire 
threats of reciprocity. Their irritation is 
understandable, but not entirely fair. As 
long as the United States dishes it out, 
Americans will have to take it. 

ARTHUR GOODFRIEND 
Mexico City, D. F. 


DEAR SIR: 

F have just returned from a trip to 
Mexico and enjoyed it very much. The 
only inconvenience or annoyance which 
I suffered-was at the American border on 
the return journey when the American 
customs boarded the train at San An- 
tonio, Texas, at 5:15 a.m. and peremp- 
torily told me I had to get up. It seems 
the American Customs make Canadians 
pay duty on all articles they purchase in 
Mexico but Americans are allowed $100 
worth of purchases duty free. 

This seems quite unjust to Canadian 
tourists “‘in transit” who are only pass- 
ing through the United States and I 
think something should be done about it. 
If Canadian tourists knew about this 
before going to Mexico I am sure they 
would hesitate to make the trip. I did 
not have anything like $100 worth of 
Mexican purchases and I had them 
among my clothes in three different suit- 
cases. The result was I had to forward all 
three suitcases in bond and caught a very 
bad cold in Chicago because I was wear- 
ing very thin clothing suitable only for a 
warm climate. You can imagine how I 
felt when I reached Canada! 

In any case, I can’t understand why 
the American Customs officers could not 
have made their inspection at Laredo, in- 
stead of waiting till the early arrival of 
the train at San Antonio. There was 
plenty of time at Laredo and no need to 
get travelers out of bed at all. 

J. A. MORTON 
Montreal 


Yucatan Bus Ride 


DEAR SIR: 
The letter telling how natives of Yuca- 
tén pay you bus fare for a hitch ride 





(March Houipay) was enlightening to 
me. When I visited the ruins at Chichen 
Itza in 1931-32, before roads Were built, 
we had to take the train from Mérida 
around 4 a.m., ride to the end of the line, 
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LETTERS continued 


where a rickety old Ford met us. We 
bounced along what seemed to be a 
rough river bottom, but we were assured 
it was the road, as Yucatan boasted no 
river. . . . We stopped several times to 
pour water into the radiator and, at the 
suggestion of the driver, to pick up “this 
poor old lady” or “that poor old man.” 
Before long, the already overloaded car 
was piled with local citizenry with their 
bundles, a live turkey, often an old lady 
with pieces of meat and fish on a string, 
and numerous children. Each time we 
stopped for water our guests would 
climb out and disappear into the 
bush and others would take their place. 
When we arrived at the tour company’s 
hotel, all we received from our fellow 
passengers were smiling nods and 
wishes that we “travel with God.” 
HAROLD CULLIN 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Spring Flowers 


DEAR SIR: 

Donald Culross Peattie omitted four 
old favorites from his article, “Spring 
Wild Flowers” (March Houipay). I re- 
fer to the bluebell, buttercup, wild sweet 
William (blue) and the anemone hepat- 
ica. How could he—and you? Espe- 
cially the hepatica which, before the last 
ragged patches of snow have left the cool 
northern slopes, pushes its furry stems 
and starry, delicate-hued face through 
the thickets’ mold. . 

J. R. GILLESPIE 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Arctic Oregon 


DEAR SIR: 
I am burning! Is it not enough that 
California claims Crater Lake without 


Lloyd Shearer (February Houtpay) call- 
ing our balmy Oregon Coast “near 
arctic”? . . . The climate in the coastal 
region off Oregon is most delightful the 
year round. . . . Mr. Shearer should 
vacation at our Oregon beaches and 
bring his bathing suit, not his red flan- 
nels, MRS. GILBERT VELEY 
Drain, Ore. 


@ The American Guide Series on Oregon 
reports: Moderate temperatures prevail 
west of Cascade Mountains, medium- 
weight clothing sufficient the year around; 
topcoats needed . . . along Pacific Coast 
even in warmest weather. . . . East of the 
Cascades temperatures are more extreme; 
summer days hot, nights cool; snow and 
sub-zero weather in winter.— Ed. 


Leonhard Seppala 


DEAR SIR: 

More power and success to Leon- 
hard Seppala and his huskies (“Letter 
from Alaska,’ March Houipay). I well 
remember him going through our New 


Hampshire towns about seventeen years 
ago with his handsome dogs. Lash whip 
in one hand, a bottle in the other, a few 
curses (in French), always a showman op 
the snow trail. . . . In fact, if I remem. 
ber rightly, we housed his team in our 
barn one night. . . . MRS. F. C. TOBEY 
Moultonboro, N. H. 


Sophisticated New Yorkers 


DEAR SIR: 

George Frazier’s “Entertainment” 
column (March Ho.uipay) has done a 
great if unintentional disservice to the 
many good people who, unlike sophisti- 
cated New Yorkers, cannot agree that a 
Sunday afternoon at the Stork Club can 
be considered along with a visit to the 


House of God. Even in blasé 
Gotham there must be souls who reserve 
at least one day out of seven for worship 
of God rather than Bacchus. . . . I get 
the impression that your editors are cold, 
cynical men writing with their tongues 
in their cheeks and eyebrows raised. 

BILL _ FREEHOFF 

The Kingsport Times-News 

Kingsport, Tenn. 


Equal Standards 


DEAR SIR: 

“Beds Ahead” (March Hotipay) de- 
votes considerable space to the moral 
issue, which seems entirely unnecessary 
and not in keeping with your standards. 
The fast-growing and progressive motel 
industry is quite aware of its responsibil- 
ities. Its moral standards are neither 
higher nor lower than those found in 
other type accommodations catering to 
the traveling public. N. w. SANBORN 

East Hebron, N. H. 


One State is Enough 


DEAR SIR: 

I am moved to protest against Sterling 
North listing New Mexico under Texas 
(February Hotmay). . . . Numerous 
people have called my attention to his 
statement that “Erna and Harvey Fer- 
gusson do not confine themselves to 
Texas.” Mr. North might be interested 
to know that J. Frank Dobie once said 
the only thing he had against Harvey 
was that he wrote of the Rio Grande as 
though it ended at El Paso. 

ERNA FERGUSSON 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Male Preferences 


DEAR SIR: 

. I’m sure your male readers would 
appreciate an article showing men what 
to wear. Men laugh at the words “ what 
the well-groomed man should wear,” 
but show me one that won’t devour such 
an article when he thinks no one is look- 
iis a0 BOB WEILACHER 

Union City, Fa. 
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In convenience and style, in 
quality of leather and work- 
manship, the finest toilet case 
you can buy. Opens wide for 
easy use—closes snug and 
flat. For sale at better stores 
everywhere. 


CHARLES DOPPELT & CO. 
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Our Correspondents ae Us..1 


Capri, Isle of Dreams, is beautiful and broke. . . , 


Battered old London is 


Letter From Italy 


Isle of Capri—Thirty years ago a 
Russian professor took the boat from 
Naples to Capri on a week’s visit. 
He is still here, and in fact was a 
favorite lecturer among the Amer- 
ican air forces men who used Capri 
as a rest center during the war. 

Probably every second American 
dreamed of visiting this sunny little 
island when it was the subject of a 
sentimental song hit a generation 
ago. The song told little about Capri 
itself, but concentrated on the folly 
of the man who failed to notice in 
time that his Capri love wore “a 
plain golden ring on her finger.” 
Capri-originated songs are much less 
sentimental. One of the newest is a 
detailed and somewhat dolorous bal- 
lad about the Capri girls who at- 
tempted to marry American pilots 
on leave here. About fifty girls did. 

This does not mean that American 
songsters made a mistake about Ca- 
pri. Its six square miles have virtu- 
ally every variety of natural beauty. 
There is the multicolored fishing 
village of Marina Grande (“Big Sea- 
side Place”). There is the sleepy hill 
village of Anacapri, where barefoot 
boys play, with marvelous aim, the 
local game of “noccioli” (a cross 
between marbles and pool, played 
with nuts and fruit pits). There are 
the 1000-foot-tall sheer cliffs which 
remind an American of the Rockies 
in miniature. 


getting its breath back 


More spectacularly, there is the 
famous Blue Grotto, the seaside 
cavern lit by_sunlight which filters 
under the cavern’srock walls through 
the blue sea water. The Blue Grotto 
has new lore now: guides will tell 
you of the daring American G.I. who 
swam out of the cavern by following 
the same under-rock passage through 
which the sunlight comes to give the 
cave its blue-black-ink color. 

Capri exudes plenty of ancient and 
modern history: There are the 
prehistoric caverns where cave-dwel- 
lers once lived; the ruins of the pal- 
ace of the Roman Emperor Tiberius, 
and the adjoining 1000-foot precipice 
from which he used to drop his 
enemies into the sea. And there is the 
villa in which Count Ciano, the late 
Mussolini’s late son-in-law and for- 
eign minister, used to plot the 
policies which helped to bring about 
World War II. This villa, with its 
seven bedrooms and seven baths, be- 
came a United States Army resort 
for honeymooning G. I. couples. 

The war has added other sights to 
Capri. On the round-the-island boat 
ride now the guides will show you 
the rusting airplane-listening station 
operated by the Germans during 
their defense of Naples; the black 
mark made by the crash of a four- 
motored bomber; and the spot where 
a carload of Italian soldiers dived off 
one of Capri’s terrible drops. 

For all its beauty, history and 
quaintness of local custom, nine out 


Capriotes would trade their island’s charms for America’s wealth. 
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of ten Capriotes want to leave their 
island and go to the United States. 
Many of the young men of Capri 
were prisoners of war in the U.S. A., 
a large share of them in camps near 
Boston. Virtually without exception 
they want to go back. 

Their reason for wanting to quit 
their island for the States (an urge, 
incidentally, which they share with 
well over a million fellow Italians) is 
reflected in their local expression, 
“to become a little American.” Per- 
sons lucky enough to acquire shops 
or cafés have become “little Amer- 
icans,” which means they have at 
last a little of the wealth which Ca- 
priotes believe is possessed by every 
American citizen. 

Rates in Capri’s hotels may not 
seem high to an American ($2.50 to 
$5 per day for room and all meals), 
but to some Capriotes this is a 
month’s pay. Farmers figure their 
earnings at as little as 200 lire a day 
(60 cents) while a few employees in 
one Capri textile mill average 15 
cents daily. 

Angela Gargiulo lived in the Bay 
Ridge section of Brooklyn for seven 
years. It was a rather gloomy gray 
walk to the Shore Road a mile from 
her house but Angela walked it often, 
for Capriotes must look at the sea. 
And Angela gladly would trade Capri 
for Brooklyn again. There are no 
breadless days in Brooklyn. 

Angela came back to Capri to 
marry her childhood sweetheart. 
When she speaks wistfully of the 
States, Dominic Guida agrees with 
her. He lived for twelve years in 
New Haven and Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, most of the time lacquering 
toy boxes in a factory. Neither New 
Haven nor Bridgeport ever matched 
the brilliance of Capri in the orange 
season, but at least the New York 
Yankees were only a short railroad 
ride away. 

Like “a little American,” Domi- 
nic runs a restaurant boasting ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Spoken” on a sign on the win- 
dow. With the present scarcity of 
tourists, Dominic “don’t make a 
damn cent.” 

Outside Dominic’s restaurant, Gio- 
vanni Di Martino has the same 
story. Giovanni is a cabman. He’s 
sixty-six years old, father of thirteen 
and grandfather of thirty children. 
When you ask him about conditions, 
Giovanni waggles his thumb and 
forefinger like a youngster playing 
the cap-pistol game. It is the Capri 
sign for an empty stomach. 

“It costs five hundred lire a day 
to eat piano-piano [slow-slow],”’ he 
says. Two hundred lire is Giovanni's 
average fare and a cabby is lucky to 
find any passengers these days. 

One of Giovanni's few consolations 
is his youngest son, Lucca, who came 
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Our Correspondents Tell Us... 


back safely from three years’ im- 
prisonment with the British, bring- 
ing a British Army overcoat to keep 
his old father warm. 

Times will be more prosperous on 
Capri when the tourists return, per- 
haps in another few months, perhaps 
in another year. Then fewer islanders 
will long to go to America. But one 
wishful Capriote project will con- 
tinue to have supporters: the induc- 
tion of Capri into the American 
Union as the 49th state. 

—BARRETT McGURN 


Letter from England 


London—It’s possible Americans 
will wonder whether advice by an 
Englishman to come to London is 
wholly unprejudiced. Certainly I 
will not paint London in 1947 in a 
rosy light; and I have lived in Amer- 
ica long enough to know that we 
can’t offer the sunshine and sands of 
Atlantic City or Miami Beach nor 
the space and splendor of Yosemite 
or Maine. 

But I will claim that an American 
who is responsive to the stimulus of 
sights and sounds and events will 
learn more about British life and 
character from a visit to London now 
than he could have learned in half a 
dozen visits in the calm, lazy days 
before the war. 

I will not suggest that everything 
in England this year is going to run 
smoothly; or that the food, fuel, 
housing and transport problems will 
be even within sight of solution. 

The shabby English bathrooms, 


‘watery ice cream and dowdy women’s 


clothes—still rationed and so much 
less attractive then Englishwomen 
deserve—will lead you to congratu- 
late yourself that you don’t have to 
live with that sort of thing. 

There will be few places in London 
where you will be able to get as much 
to eat as at most corner drugstores in 




















(continued ) 


the United States. (It’s only fair to 
point out that if you have enough 
money—and I mean a lot—and the 
right contacts, you will be able to 
live and eat very comfortably.) The 
service in nearly all London hotels 
will be way below what it is in nearly 
all New York hotels. Unless you 
pick your trains very carefully, you 
will have to do without club cars and 
similar comforts. I might even add 
that the famed British politeness has 
been giving way to increasing irrita- 
tion as the result of long hours of 
waiting in queues and the growing 
concern over the continued, heavier 
rationing, even of bread now. Tem- 
pers are short in London these days. 

I don’t know, and I don’t know 
anyone who does, how the great 
social changes now in progress in 
England are going to come out; or 
how soon we shall recover from the 
shock and losses of war and from this 
past winter’s devastating cold and 
snowstorms. But here and now you 
see and feel the opening of a new 
chapter in this long story. 

Blacked-out, wartime London, 
reaching away in the moonlight, 
waiting for trouble, was an unforget- 
table sight. London now, like a 
heavyweight after a hard fight, 
bruised and winded, getting its 
breath back, is memorable too. Ina 
few years it will be a different sort 
of city—more like other cities, per- 
haps. I'd like to have seen London 
after the Great Fire about two hun- 
dred and eighty years ago, and if I 
were an American I think I'd like 
to see London now, before the new 
buildings begin to rise and the scars 
have faded away. 

From pictures or newsreels you 
can get some idea, but not the whole 
idea; not the sudden sight of the out- 
side wall of a house neatly decorated 
with five fireplaces, one above the 
other, which are all that’s left of the 
five floors of what used to be the 


house next door; not the air of mute 
waiting there is about a bombed and 
burned-out church; not the sense of 
man’s indestructibility in the sight of 
scurrying people and taxis and busses 
criss-crossing the restored streets in 
the devastated patch behind St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, where tall and 
crowded office buildings were blasted 
to their basements. 

So much of the old London has 
survived and blended with the new 
that you often get a sense of being 
carried on the current of history. Or 
so it seems to me. 

You might step, for example, from 
the modern Reuters Building on 
Fleet Street to an ancient inn a few 
feet away; or into the centuries-old 
Law Courts a stone’s throw from 
bustling Aldwych. You can drink in 
London pubs that were there, and 
cannot have been very different, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s England. 

To some extent, there are again 
the “usual” things to do in London. 
You can see some good plays and 
hear some good ‘music in Albert 
Hall—but you must go at six p.m. 
and take your chances on getting 
food later. You can see what you 
think about British radio programs; 
take a look at Westminster Abbey 
and the Tower of London; sail up 
and down the Thames (there aren't 
many better ways anywhere of 
spending a fine summer day). You 
could see a cricket game. If you 
could hire a car, you might get a 
closeup of the English countryside 
and of life around the village green. 

It might not be a half bad idea, 
either, to slip into your bag a canned 
ham with a package or two of 
crackers, so you won’t be caught 
hungry late at night when the res- 
taurants are closed. Nobody needs 
to starve here, though your stomach 
might blow up a bit after a few days 
of London’s steady starch diet. 

—ROBERT WAITHMAN 


London’s Tower Bridge and (at right) the 
Tower of London, sketched by Jose Bartoli. 
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Rich returns will be yours for every 
hour you spend in Pennsylvania. 
Our land and our people welcome 
you to a vacation you will remember life- 
long. It will be a glad, gay, go-everywhere 
time for you. 
Everywhere you go in Pennsylvania are 
things to do and see. Sights and 
scenes and activities that kindle new 


PENNSMMRANIA 
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that will call you— and your memory — back. 
This is the time to visit our 15,000,000 


countless and famous historic shrines. 


- ee 
To see our blossom festivals. To relax in 


the comfort and conviviality of our famous 


resort areas. Fish... swim... golf 
... fide... canoe... play tennis... 
hike ...or just rest in hearty content. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE © HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 


Every form of transportation will bring 


you here. For your motoring pleasure—there 


You will prefer Pennsylvania for your 
vacation. The reasons are many. Write for 
literature that will make these reasons plain. 


IF YOU DRIVE — 
DRIVE SAFELY 


Penna. Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Please send me, free, maps and literature about 
Pennsylvania’s vacation highlights. Dept. H-4. 


Name. 
Address 
City. 
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BACKSTAGE WITH HOLIDAY 


Made in Detroit 





*y pipn’T know Detroit in the good 
| days when the motor indus- 
try was growing up,” admits Jack 
Weeks (Detroit, page 18), “but I 
knew it well in the bad old days of 
the depression and I didn’t like it. 
Later I began to understand the 
nature of the city’s genius and to 
think that it was one of the most 
exciting and important places in the 
world. That opinion was strongly 
conufirmed—when I- saw the trade 
mark ‘Made in Detroit,’ at Attu, 
on the Arno and in the streets of 
Aachen. I’m not one of those who 
think machines won the war, but 
I'll certainly give Detroit a big 
assist.” 

Mr. Weeks was born in Cincinnati 
and worked on the “Detroit Free 
Press” from 1931 to 1942. “I 
covered everything under the sun,” 
he told us, “ politics, the bank crash, 
the Black Legion story, crime. I 
was aviation editor when I left to 
enter the Army.” 


° 
Rubbernecking America 


W: caught Hal Borland (F.O.B. 
Detroit, page 30) just as he was 
leaving for an auto trip to Florida— 
and when the Borlands take off, they 





say, “We just lock up, toss a couple 
of suitcases, a guitar and a typewriter 
in the car, and go. We get back even- 
tually.” Mr. Borland has driven the 
equivalent of twenty times around 
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the world here in the United States. 
He’s the author of eight books, in- 
cluding “An American Year,” pub- 
lished in 1946, and has written about 
250 magazine articles and short 
stories, plus a weekly series of 
Nature essay-editorials for “The New 
York Times” since 1941. The Bor- 
lands live in Stamford, Connecticut. 


© 
At Large in The Hamptons 


Mw MARKEY (Summer in The | 
Hamptons, page 34) went to 
Russia for McCall’s magazine in 1932. 
His first dispatch from Harbin, Man- 
churia, was dated June and began: 
“Ten years from this day the United 
States of America will be at war with 
Japan.” One of the original staff of 
“The New Yorker” in 1925, Mr. 
Markey initiated its ‘Reporter at 
Large” department. He has been a 
newspaper and magazine writer for 
more than twenty-five years, has 
written six books (‘Unhurrying 
Chase” was published last year), 





and has traveled to every continent 
except Australia. In 1931 he made 
a 22,000-mile trip over the United 
States which formed the basis for 
“This Country of Yours,” published 
the following year. 


Small Boat on the River 


— BARTLETT (The Old Master 
of Sailboating, page 88) had such 
a high-powered cold when we talked 
to him that he could think of him- 
self, he said, “only in terms of ex- 
treme self-pity.”” He’s an ex-news- 
paper reporter on Maine, Canada, 
Iowa and Massachusetts papers; 
an ex-associate editor of “The 
American Magazine,” and _ the 
“Country Gentleman” ; and has been 
a contributing editor to “ This Week,” 
for which publication he went over- 
seas aS a war correspondent. Mr. 
and Mrs, Bartlett (“I've. had the 





same wife for twenty years’) and 
their two daughters and a son live 
at Essex, Connecticut. “It isn’t a 
farm,” Mr. Bartlett tells us, ‘though 
we have a few fruit trees and a gar- 
den—which I neglect quite shame- 
fully in order to sail a small boat on 
the river.” 


Address: The Damsite 


= KLEES (The Pennsylvania 
Dutch, page 78) insists he has “no 
recent published books, no marital 
status, no children, no photographs.” 
He does admit to having an ad- 
dress—The Damsite, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, where he’s been teach- 
ing English literature at Swarthmore 
College for the last twenty years. 
“Here I am living in the center of 
Quakerdom and working on a full- 
length book on the Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” Mr. Klees says. ‘It’s like 
Robert Frost living in Vermont and 
writing in praise of New Hampshire.” 


*. 
Her Cats Love Clams 


‘T DON’T really like the taste of 
clams,” confesses Isabel Johnston 
(The Sporting Clam, page 91), 
“but you see, I’m attractive to cats 
and often to dogs too. I can’t speak 
to an animal casually on the street 
without having it follow me home. 
Strange cats open my doors and 
take over the most comfortable 





chairs. Within a month, they turn 
up their noses at the ordinary food I 
eat. So I’ve learned the thrill of 
clamming through the need to tempt 
the appetites of epicurean pets.” 
She is catless now in California, 
where, she says, “I climb perpen- 
dicular “ravines by moonlight, try 
to learn outside eights on an ice 
rink or exercise at my typewriter 
putting action into plots. I think 
best on my back—and have pleasant 
dreams of doing a stage play.” 


JUNE, 1947 
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Ba going or giving... BOYLE is the perfect answer. 
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Along the Detroit River are the power plants, steel furnaces, and Gargantuan factories that have put the world on wheels. 


? by JACK WEEKS 
ETROIT is one of those places that seem to 
have been located by a cockeyed Fate 


throwing darts at a wall map of North America. 





The city measures greatnces in terms of ener and You can understand how people came to settle 
y : 8 : . BY New York, San Francisco, Pittsburgh and 
boasts of mechanical genius and production miracles Chicago. You can even make a case for Nome. 


HOLIDAY / JUNE 











The Ambassador Bridge, right, links Detroit to Canada, which, because of a curve in the river, lies to the south of the city. 


But who can understand Detroit? It is situ- 
ated on the busiest waterway in the world, but 
it has no harbor. It makes most of the world’s 
automobiles, but has to send to such neighbor- 
ing places as Minnesota, West Virginia, Texas, 


California, and Liberia for the principal ingre- 
dients out of which the auto is built and runs. 
Detroit is in the Middle West but not of it, 


because the main lines of the big railroads which 
unify the heartland have mostly by-passed it. 
Nor is it, like Chicago, a big stop on the North- 
South route. North of Detroit there is more big 
industry, some of the lushest vacation land any- 
where—also jack pine, whitefish and Indians; 


Painting by John Wedda 
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what Detroit knows principally about the South 
is that it sends a powerful lot of people up to work 
in the plants. Yet with few apparent natural ad- 
vantages Detroit is one of the great cities of the 
world. To the professional Detroiter it is the 
greatest city in the world. And if you measure 
greatness in terms of motion and energy it’s hard 
to argue against that. Detroit put the world on 
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Griswold Street (Detroit’s Wall Street) was the financial wellspring of the growing auto indus- 
try. In 1933 it was the scene of wild panic when its banks were among the first to be closed. 


The Edison Fountain at Grand Circus Park produces 96 color effects in the spray during its’ 
eight-minute cycle. On the right is Bagley Street’s Theater Row; to the rear and left, Hotel Statler. 


wheels. The world may not be better for that, 
but there were certainly times during the recent 
war when the world outside of Germany, Italy 
and Japan was awfully grateful for it. Before 
the war Detroit put America on wheels. You 
can argue the merits of that, too, but most 
Americans prefer this fast-rolling civilization 
to the creepy pace of other lands and the people 
of those lands seem to like it, too, as anyone 
who ever drove a jeep overseas can testify. 

What made Detroit great—if you accept De- 
troit’s definition of greatness—and what makes 
it interesting in its own special way is not dis- 
cernible to the casual eye. Detroiters can’t take 
you up on high ground and show you a Golden 
Gate or point through the living-room windows 
at a Mt. Rainier, In fact, Detroiters view such 
local vanities with unconcealed contempt, 
being keenly aware that the San ‘Franciscan 
and Seattleite had mighty little to do with the 
manufacture of the sea and the mountains. 

Unlike New York, Detroit can’t put a crick 
in your neck from craning at skyscrapers, and 
unlike New Orleans, it can’t make your mouth 
water for good food, but Detroit doesn’t care. 
It answers with a crude question of a practical 
man: What can you make in the tall buildings 
and what good is fancy food? 

Maybe it’s the very absence of scenic won- 
ders, architecture 4 la Rockefeller, and what 
passes with headwaiters for good living that 
sparks the engine of Detroit. Having nothing 
more beautiful to contemplate than themselves, 
and they are not the prettiest lot you ever saw, 
and no delightful little cafés for dolce far niente, 
Detroiters find their escape in work. 

It is, at least by tradition, just about the 
hardest-working town you ever saw. In my 
youth it was the custom there to labor six days 
a week creating the automobile for wages, and 
to rest on the seventh day by taking your own 
jalopy apart for the fun of it. If you still had 
time on your hands you put it together again. 

Detroiters believe implicitly that they made 
the difference in World War II and that they 
hold tomorrow in their skillful hands. Production 
is god in Detroit. If you can get énough produc- 
tion everything will be all right, and after you 
have been through Ford’s Rouge plant and 
haveseen the ore boats dumping the raw stuff in 
at one end and the {finished stuff rolling out 
the other, you find it hard to argue with them. 


The Creed of a City 


Bill Knudsen, the General Motors giant who 
pioneered so much of the motor industry’s pro- 
duction idea, expressed the whole creed of the 
city at the close of the first great sitdown strike 
in 1937. John L. Lewis crowed of a labor vic- 
tory. Frank Murphy, then Michigan’s gover- 
nor, now Mr. Justice Murphy of Washington, 
D. C., dwelt on the virtues of industrial peace. 
Knudsen said: ‘‘ Now let’s get busy and make 
automobiles.” 

That’s the Detroit not visible to the jaun- 
diced eye of the culture hunter, the bloodshot 
eye of the traveling salesman, or the wide eye of 
the tourist, who will settle for nothing less than 
a combination of Pikes Peak and Mammoth 
Cave. Such visitors generally take one look, 
turn quickly away and reach for a timetable. 





The work of Detroit, and therefore’the spirit 
of the city, can be seen, though. It can be seen 
even on a short visit. The way to do it is to 
start with the river. 

Detroit was designed on principles laid down 
by Pierre Charles L’Enfant, the quaint French- 
man who created the geographical confusion of 
Washington. It spokes out from the Detroit 
River in the form of a half wheel. Its industries 
invade every section of the municipality proper 
and, for that matter, extend far out to satellite 
towns east, north and west, but there are enough 
plants and enough varieties of industry stretch- 
ing along the water front to convince the stranger 


that Detroit wasn’t bragging an awful lot when _ 


it called itself the Arsenal of Democracy. 
Industry’s River 


The best way to see Detroit is to find a man 
who owns a cabin cruiser and select a night in 
full-production season—if the plants are 
closed down by strikes or to re-tool for the new 
models the city can be deader than a county- 
fair grounds in January. Leave from a yacht 
club on Belle Isle, thirty minutes from down- 
town, and take a bearing on the Detroit Edison 
stacks upriver. The great funnels, silver in their 
floodlights, are a landmark to seamen on the 
Lakes and a majestic symbol of the city’s 
energy. Run in close to them and consider what 
this power plant, Detroit Edison, which drives 
the machines of the factories, has meant to 
America and the world. It helped to create the 
family auto and Highway 66 complete with 
cozy rest cottages, Coca-Cola, and Burma Shave 
signs. It helped make trucks which have revolu- 
tionized the transportation industry. It pumped 
in the juice to manufacture an enormous pro- 
portion of those guns, planes, jeeps, bombs, and 
shells which made ours “the best equipped 
Army in the world” and sustained the fighting 
forces of our less productive allies. 

When you see this plant you are looking at 
the heart of a community which, in its way, has 
done more to change the face of the world and 
guide the course of history than all the politi- 
cians since Metternich. Such is Detroit’s thesis. 
Whether you accept it or not, you should know 
of this feeling as you turn downstream from the 
Edison plant, through water violently colored 
by lights of the factories, past the United States 
Rubber Company plant on the East Side, the 
downtown office district which, for a big city, is 
comparatively small and seems almost an after- 
thought, and past the West Side chemical 
plants, and copper and brass works. 

If your engine is idling you can hear the 
thunder of the forges and punch presses. The 
colors of the fires and the harsh lighting are 
dazzling, obscuring the fact that men, as well 
as machinery, are working inside those small 
replicas of hell, toiling to make ball bearings, 
tires, axles, locks for your house, chains, nuts, 
bolts, washers and, of course, automobiles. 

The end of your trip should be the mouth of 
the River Rouge, where it empties into the De- 
troit River. Up this stream go the ore boats, 
bound from the iron ranges at the head of the 
Lakes to Mr. Ford’s factory. Down it come the 
long Lake freighters loaded with finished cars 
for railheads in the Midwest and East. 


Civic leaders meet to discuss Detroit’s bid for 1952 Olympic Games. Left to right: Mayor Ed- 
ward Jeffries, Jr., George Edwards, Ralph Yonker, Frank Martel, J. Lee Barrett, and Charles Fisher. 


Fully loaded ore boat arrives from Duluth to deliver cargo to steel mills which in turn supply 
the auto plants. More tonnage is carried on the Detroit River than on any other inland waterway. 


Truckload of new autos (a haulaway) crosses the Ambassador Bridge to Canada. Many trucks 
and private cars en route to Eastern cities use short route through Canada, cross to U.S. at Buffalo. 





Sight-seers arrive by bus to see the Ford Rouge Plant at Dearborn. This year 90,000 visitors are 
expected. Tour includes stops at engine building, steel mills, foundry, and final-assembly line. 


a 
Iron beds are covered with plaster, to hold glass sheets in place as they pass through grinding and 
polishing lines. Bedrock foundations of the Ford Company’s glass piant insure level conveyor lines. 


Operations in the glass plant’s 90-inch grinding line are progressive. Each grinder is fed a finer 
abrasive until material becomes almost as fine as talcum powder. Polishing adds final touches. 
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When you have seen and digested this pano- 
rama of Detroit industry you should then ex- 
amine one part of the scene. The best thing to 
see is undoubtedly the Ford Rouge plant. Other 
motor manufacturers have their claim to the 
visitor’s interest, but their holdings are more 
scattered. To get a comprehensive idea of Gen- 
eral Motors’ operations, for instance, it is neces- 
sary ‘to visit several cities in the Michigan in- 
dustrial belt—Flint, Pontiac, and Lansing. 

But at River Rouge, Ford has assembled an 
almost completely self-sufficient institution— 
docks, smelters, refineries, parts and engine 
manufacturing units, body plant and assembly 
line. It lies in an area six miles in circumference, 
contained behind high fences and overpasses. 
Outwardly it is appalling. The sensitive soul is 
apt to recoil from such size and from an appear- 
ance of confusion. 


The Giant of River Rouge 


Actually, River Rouge is beautifully organ- 
ized and endlessly fascinating. When you go a 
little way into the problem of auto manufacture 
and see the vision of a bountifully equipped 
world that is always before the eyes of auto 
makers you find the size of the Rouge Plant not 
at all out of proportion. 

An ordinary rubberneck tour through the 
Rouge Plant is the right way to see it. Not 
enough Americans have seen it; too many take 
its genius for granted. It is seen best in the 
company of foreigners who invariably view it 
with childlike wonder. Look closely at the 
processes in this place and remember that it was 
here and in similar automotive laboratories of 
this area that the techniques were developed 
which enabled us to bury the enemy under an 
avalanche of matériel. It was here, also, that 
the first really long strides were taken along the 
road which led America from an agrarian to an 
industrial economy. 

In a place where, as in Detroit, so much ma- 
terial change has taken place it was perhaps 
logical that violent spiritual and political fer- 
ment should occur. During the 30’s Detroit 
broke out in a gaudy rash of militant unionism, 
religious fanaticism, political radicalism, and 
racial antagonism. All this reached the point 
where it seemed to Detroit, and to anxious ob- 
servers elsewhere in the country, that it was 
the “ism” capital of America. 

During that decade Detroit labored and 
brought forth, in addition to automobiles: a 
mass-production theory of public welfare which 
later became standard operating procedure for 
the country in the form of WPA; the noisiest, if 
not the worst, bank crash in America; the Black 
Legion, a local variant of the Ku Klux Klan; 
Father Charles E. Coughlin, who like Goebbels 
discovered that the radio could be used for more 
than crooning; and finally, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. In keeping with every other 
institution in Detroit the auto workers consider 
themselves the biggest, best thing in their line. 

To some degree the war interrupted these 
social processes because for the most part De- 
troit was too busy making things to quarrel 
within the family as bitterly as in the prewa: 
years, but it is certainly safe to say that the fer- 
ment went on, down deep, and may someday 
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Ford workers leaving the Rouge Plant at the end of their shift. More than 64,000 laborers are in manufacturing division, 5000 others in steel mills. 


Women workers at Dodge plant are adept at weaving complicated harness With perfect synchronization, a Dodge car body is lowered through 
that holds in place many-colored wires that form wiring system of new cars. hole in floor to particular chassis assembled for it on line below. 
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Traffic heads north toward Grand Circus Park on Washington Blvd., center of hotel and shopping district, sometimes called Detroit’s Fifth Avenue. 


break forth even more wildly than in the ’30’s. 
The racial conflict, for example, could not be 
held down even during the mood of a united 
front against the military enemy. 

The people who made up: the ingredients of 
the social stew in Detroit were nodifferent'from 
those who settled other: American cities, but 
they arrived in greater numbers and in a shorter 
period of tine'than could be comfortably man- 
aged. The range of their triumphs and defeats 
has been greater than inmost places. They had 
either feast or famine most of the time, and this 
doés not create a temperate atmosphere. 

First on tlie scene were the French. Antoine 
de la Mothe Cadillac, sometimes remembered 
by history scholars, but better known as the 
nameplate on a fancy automobile, sailed up the 
river in the second year of the 18th Century 
and decided the place looked all right. His ideas 
of strategical location were shared by others 
and for more than a hunired years the town 
existed chiefly as a minor prize in the im- 


perial contest between Britain and France and 
finally in the wars between Britain and the new 
American republic. After that it dozed for a 
century. Before the invention of the internal- 
combustion engine it was interesting mainly as 
a key station on the Underground Railroad 
that smuggled slaves from the South to Canada. 

Proximity to Canada—which is just across 
the river and, by virtue of a bend in the stream, 
south of Detroit—made it attractive to immi- 
grants from the British Isles. When the 1900’s 
began, its foreign inhabitants were largely Eng- 
lish and Scottish, and to these the city and the 
auto industry owe an incalculable debt. They 
brought their skills, their almost religious. wor- 
ship of good workmanship and their steady thrift. 

From bicycle shops, carriage-making firms 
and small goods manufacturing plants the auto- 
mobile industry sprang suddenly to giant size. 
The stimuli were two: the doctrine of mass pro- 
duction (mainly Ford’s idea) which found will- 
ing converts on American farms and among 


American businessmen, and the need for motor- 
driven transport in World War I. 

In 1905 the auto industry produced 25,000 
vehicles; in 1920 it produced about 100 times 
that, with Detroit and vicinity building most. of 
those units. The dollar value of the industry in 
that decade and a half increased from forty mil- 
lion to more than two and a quarter billion. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1915 the jump in production 
was from 187,000 motor vehicles to 970,000. 

The handful of British craftsmen in Detroit's 
modest automobile factories of the early 1900's 
was not enough. Furthermore, such men were 
wasted on the simply operated mass-production 
machinery that was being rapidly developed. 
So the industry began importing other types of 
labor. . 

Europeans, especially Poles, arrived in enor- 
mous numbers. Next came Negroes from the 
South, responding to the word that five dollars 
a day was to be had in that incredible place up 
North. Then came poor whites from the South 


The varied national and racial origins of Detroit’s labor population may be seen in the faces of this typical group lined up to wait for a bus. 
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who had thought themselves lucky if they 
could bank $100 at a year’s end of farming. 
Political machines and religious structures 
grew around these arrivals of 1910-1930. De- 
troit became at one and the same time a citadel 
of Catholicism through its Poles; a northern 
outpost of Fundamentalism through Ténnessee 
whites; and a land of milk, honey and economic 
equality for Alabama Negroes. Concurrently it 
was a place for the promoter to get rich quick, 
a place for the industrial visionary to turn 
Ris mechanical genius and imagination into 
millions of dollars and unimaginable power, and 


.a fertile ground for the seeds of Marxism. 


Mecca of American Unionism 


Detroit was, in fact, a perfect hothouse for 
the growth of ideas. In one generation it 
changed from a mild, pleasant, tolerant Mid- 
western community to one of America’s most 
dangerously race-conscious cities. In the °20’s 
it was celebrated as one of the two or three 
strongest open-shop cities in the country; in the 
"30's it became the most widely and most tightly 
unionized city in the nation. 

Whether you can see all this in a short or 
casual visit to the city, as you can catch the 
flavor and tradition of other’ towns almost at a 
glance, is doubtful; but it is a good idea to know 
something of the story before you go there. De- 
troit has no such impact of size as New York or 
of beauty as Paris. It doesn’t hit you with color 
the way Havana does when you first see it from 
a steamer deck or make you reverent as does 
Rome with its thousand churches. 

Detroit is as flat as a dish. It seems too busy. 
It seems at first to lack imagination. But, later 
when you’ve talked to the people who make it 
what it is, you will find something memorable. 

It is best to visit it in late summer when you 
can get out on the river and up into Lake St. 
Clair. If you could be there when the Tigerg are 
playing in a World Series, or speedboater Gar 
Wood is defending the Harmsworth Trophy 
in one of his Miss Americas, against a Brit- 
isher, you have really got something to see. 

Those are true fiesta days in Detroit, its only 
expression of tradition. What Detroit reveres 
is achievement. [f you can build a faster speed- 
boat than the next fellow and drive it more 
audaciously and cunningly, the town byliterally 
hundreds of thousands will watch and cheer. 

If you hit a baseball to hell-and-gone or knock 
a man out with one punch Detroiters will lay 
their possessigns at your feet. In one great year, 
1935-1936, Detroit won the American League 
baseball championship and World Series, the 
National professional football championship 
and the Stanley Cup in hockey. Joe Louis 
dominated boxing so thoroughly that Detroit 
elected him world’s champion by acclamation, 
though he did not make it official until his 
inticlimactic.victory over Jim Braddock in 1937. 
By virtue of these achievements by an assort- 
ment of miscellaneous Americans and Canadi- 
ans the city had adopted, Detroit felt called 
upon to declare itself ‘‘ The City of Champions. ” 

If you can’t visit the town in the summer- 
time, the fall is next best. The Midwestern 
country is incomparable then and the sports 
are fine. 


The Bowery, located in the -industrial community of Hamtramck, is the largest and noisiest 
night club in the Detroit area. It is owned and operated by Frank Barbaro, a‘former:auto worker. 


Although the Bowery is undecorated and seats its customers in uncomfortable chairs, it books 
big-name bands and floor shows, features such entertainers as Sophie Tucker and Martha Raye. 


Customers wait in the bar at the Bowery for their turn to see the show. Prices for food and 
drinks are comparatively inexpensive; other night spots in Detroit present little competition. 
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Cranbrook Art Academy at Bloomfield Hills is one of five schools Orpheus Fountain at Cranbrook School and other sculpture by Carl Milles 
that with Christ Church form the $20,000,000 Cranbrook Foundation. are integrated with architectural and landscape designs of Eliel Saarinen. 


Diego Rivera murals in Detroit Institute of Arts show city’s industrial life. Painted in part from 
scenes in Ford’s River Rouge Plant, murals are popular with factory workers and art critics. 


Every October all male Detroiters who own or 
can borrow a car, a shotgun, and a springer 
spaniel rush out beyond the city limits and com- 
mence the annual massacre of pheasants. The 
: cannonade has to be heard to be appreciated 
ois Ca Hat! Boe, + ; and there is a general hilarity about it not often 
equalled in other pastimes; Detroiters living on 
the edge of town make it a point to keep indoors 
when hunters’ shotguns boom on small farms, 
vacant lots, and even into back yards of fairly 
congested districts. A little farther north there 
is grouse shooting, and later in the season the 
woods of Upper Michigan, known as the North 
Country, produce an enormous annual crop of 
white-tailed deer and disabled hunters. 

A few miles northeast of Detroit on the St. 
Clair Flats there is some of the best duck shoot- 
ing in America. In those waters and in the small 
inland lakes there is fine fishing. Bass and mus- 
kellunge are in the big lakes and trout in the in- 
land streams north of the city. - 


> 





Pigskin Country 


If you don’t like the killing sports but prefer 
to watch athletes, you can’t do better than the 
Midwest in the fall, and Detroit is as good a 
location as any. A Michigan-Minnesota or 
Michigan-Ohio State game, with the Western 
Conference title at stake (as it frequently is), is 
the greatest thing in football to the folks of that 
region. Army-Notre Dame games, Rose Bowl or 
Cotton Bowl spectacles, or hoary rivalries of the 
Ivy League, are scarcely noticed by Detroiters. 
They recommend that you go to Ann Arbor, a 
few miles from Detroit, and sit with 80,000 other 
refrigerated fanatics watching the heroes of 
what is confidently believed by Michiganders 
to be “the toughest college-football league in 
the country.” 

In the winter months Olympia Stadium puts 
on better-than-average boxing. It was in this 
stadium that Joe Louis, fighting in the Golden 
Gloves tournaments, began stalking his way to- 
ward the big boxing throne. Between fights and 
basketball games, Olympia provides the home 
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Bears and other large mammals at the Detroit Zoo are confined by moats in Zoo’s Miniature Railroad is popular with children. It has two and a half 
backgrounds similar to native habitats. Zoo is open from May to November. miles of track, three trains with five-foot-high engines, seven coaches. 


ice for the Red Wings. Probably no other Amer- 
ican city is such an authentic setting for hockey. 
There are many Canadian-born citizens of 
Detroit and others from the home of hockey 
across the river who come to see the Wings. 
Also Detroiters can personally appreciate the 
basic element of hockey, so many are skaters 
themselves. 

Winter sports in general are popular, though 
not so good as in New England, Wisconsin or 
Minnesota. The skating season is long and 
fairly steady. There is some skiing close to town 
and more than 100 miles north in locations to 
which ski trains are operated. Lake St. Clair, 
northeast of the city within easy distance, pro- 
vides iceboat possibilities. (It also provided a 
wintertime surface on which the young Henry 
Ford I raced a car at world-record speed many 
years ago.) 


Night Life in Hamtramck 


In its night life Detroit offers as many op- 
portunities as any big city except New York and 
Chicago. During prosperous times there are 
many night clubs and gambling places. Some 
are sedate, others are rowdy. In the latter cate- 
gory is the Bowery, an enormous, unbelievable 
place in Hamtramck. Hamtramck is an in- 
dustrial community, populated mostly by Poles, 
which exists as a separate political entity en- 
tirely within the city limits of Detroit. The 
Bowery Café exists within it as a law unto itself. 
Frank Barbaro, proprietor, believes in nothing 
but superlatives for his customers—the best 
acts, the dirtiest master of ceremonies, and the 
smallest drinks obtainable anywhere in the 
world. It is an extremely large place, horribly 
noisy and, for broad-minded adults, not to be 
missed. By comparison, most New York night 
clubs are intimate and refined joints. 

Culturally, Detroit is spectacular if not first 
rate. Its Institute of Arts is excellent as a whole, 
but notable chiefly for the Diego Rivera murals. 
These frescoes by a radical, paradoxically 
financed by auto-fortune money, caused a great 


Belle Isle in the Detroit River is the favorite spot for picnics. The park has a beach and bath- 
house, lagoons for canoeing in summer and skating in winter, bridle paths and playing fields. 
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to-do in the naive early 30’s on the theory that 
they were subversive. Most people are be- 
wildered by them, but actually they are almost 
mathematically conceived and carefully or- 
ganized. They touch on the races of man, the 
fruits of the earth and the life process, in limited 
degree, and deal, in detail, with the industry of 
Detroit. Despite all the nonsense that has been 
written about them, they are very easy to 
understand if you take the trouble to glance at 
a guide book beforehand. They might be con- 
fusing if you didn’t know anything about De- 
troit, just as the Sistine Ceiling would be in- 
comprehensible if you had never heard of the 
Bible. 113 








oe . . . , Detroit Points With Pride— 

ie] f “ ~\ oy Ms ££? Musically, Detroit prides itself on the Detroit 
a im ~ : oe a! | Pe Symphony Orchestra, which is quite good, and 
Gold Cup winner, Miss Tempo VI, driven Crowds estimated at 100,000 line the shores of the _0n its summer concerts. These are held in the 
by Guy Lombardo broke two records in 1946, Detroit River to watch the annual Gold Cup Race. open air on Belle Isle, a municipal island park 
“aie in the Detroit River, and are regularly attended 
ey, ae ” eee by thousands of music lovers and also families 
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ie ’ A TR ae | who merely want to get away from the heat. 
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Cranbrook, 300 acres of lovely landscaped 
ground north of Detroit, is another of the town’s 
show places devoted to culture. Established as 
an educational foundation by Ellen Scripps 
Booth, and George G. Booth, Detroit news- 
‘ "= sopaper publisher, it is open to the public but not 
ey IE %é ne oe ae widely used by it. The Eliel Saarinen architec- 

Ae te , ture and Carl Milles sculpture are surpassingly 
beautiful, but the exclusive nature of the schools 
i : Urs of the foundation, which have a studied English sos 
‘ >. *. = atmosphere that seems especially alien in that 
> | uae fi! ay, ef a, can 2 ac . A . 5 vicinity, is forbidding to most Detroiters. 
me : 2 tnt , i For more popular recreation Detroit offers as 
' its principal sight-seeing attractions one of the 
best zoos in the country, some municipal parks, 
and river and lake resorts. The zoo is bigger . 
than average and modernized in the sense that 
the animals are displayed in settings resembling ° 
their natural habitats with no bars between 
them and the customers. It was fostered by 
poor boys who eventually got rich enough to 
buy lions, tigers and giraffes as a hobby and it 
was kept on its feet during the lean years by 
Director John Millen and a remarkable chim- 
panzee, Jo Mendi, named after another famous 
simian. 
An enthusiastic group of Jamaican Negroes Players compare cards after a round on the Rack- Millen loved Mendi with a devotion that was 
plays week-end cricket matches at Belle Isle. ham Municipal Golf Course, one of six city-owned. _ painfully manifested when Jo died. Previously, 
— however, he was not above using him to turn an 
honest penny for the park. In the depression 
years, when Detroit didn’t know where the next 
welfare check was coming from, Millen used to 

Peis se — drive Jo down to the city hall and cunningly 
' Rachinsm Gaif Conse | @ < a3 ‘ turn him loose in the councilmen’s offices. Like 

iene a . a so many foolish grandpas the city fathers would 

1 | dandle Jo on their knees and let him raise Cain 

with water coolers, desk drawers, fountain pens 

and telephones. When he had done all the dam- 

age his active brain could devise the councilmen 

would contend for the privilege of ramming 
through another appropriation for the zoo. 

Newspaper editors were just as susceptible. 
When Jo Mendi died one local journal made 
that story the big piece on Page 1. One hundred 
and thirty-four persons died the same day aboard 
the Morro Castle off the Jersey coast. Their story 
took second place. (Continued on Page 117) 
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Enthusiasm of Detroiters for internal-combustion engines extends even to model powerboat races at 
Belle Isle. Boats are anchored to a fifty-foot airplane wire attached to a post in center of the pool. 
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Left, reproduction of Independence Hall stands at main entrance of 


and right, the Sir John Bennett Jewelry Shop from London, illustrate 
The Edison Institute Museum. Center, Rose Cottage from Cotswolds, 


17th-century English influence on our architectural development. 


GREENFIELD VILLAGE AND THE EDISON INSTITUTE 


Henry Ford built a town to preserve Americana and scientific curiosities 
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The Ford trimotored “Floyd Bennett” in which Admiral Byrd flew to the 


Locomotives and passenger cars trace chronology of railroading. At 
South Pole in 1929 is one of many famous airplanes exhibited in museum. 


the left a reconstruction of the De Witt Clinton. Origina! built in 1831. : 


In Logan County Courthouse where Abraham Lincoln practiced law are 


First phonograph, completed by Thomas A. Edison in 1877, is exhib- 
rails that he once split and the chair in which he was sitting when assassinated. 


ited in lab reconstructed from inventor’s original in Menlo Park, N. J. 
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The four-passenger Columbia Electric of 1900 had not outgrown the 
name of “horseless carriage.” Most of America had not seen an auto. 


By 1909 the automobile had lost its livery-stable look, as this six- 
cylinder Winton testifies. But the horse and towrope were still. useful. 


KO.B. Detroit 


In a generation the automobile has grown from an industrial 


upstart to one of the dominant factors in our national economy 


by HAL BORLAND 


‘| rere became a state, Admiral Peary 
almost reached the North Pole, Susan B. 
Anthony died, Sir Huon won the Kentucky 
Derby, and the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association published a report on ‘‘Auto- 
mobiles for Physicians.” The year was 1906. 
[t was just ten years since Charles Duryea, the 
Massachusetts bicycle designer who built the 
first practical automobile in America, had an- 
nounced “A Thoroughly Reliable Gasolene 
Motor Vehicle.” 

The Medical Association’s report was a sym- 
posium. Dr. J. C. Stinson, of San Francisco, 
had spent $566 for repairs to his $983 one- 
cylinder automobile in four months. Dr. C. B. 
Miller, of Helena, Montana, had driven 200 
miles in eighteen months, at a repair ‘cost of 
$223. Then he built a workshop, took his car to 
pieces, found out what was inside, learned to 
make his own repairs, and now wouldn’t swap 
it for the best horse in Helena. Dr. Charles 
Sylvester, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, kept 
parallel accounts on his horse and his automo- 


30 


bile for seven months. Car upkeep cost, $159.65. 
Horse upkeep, not including either eight dollars 
won or fifty dollars lost on horse races, $268.10. 
Net advantage to the car, $108.45. 

The doctors endorsed the automobile, con- 
ditionally. They summarized their needs thus: 
A car that would last, with reasonable repairs, 
five years; one powerful enough to master hills 
that could be climbed with a horse and buggy; 
able to travel fifteen, but no more than twenty, 
miles an hour; light enough to pry out of a 
ditch with a fence rail. They were willing to pay 
$600 for such a car. There was no such automo- 
bile then in existence; but country doctors have 
always inclined to optimism. 

Even the doctors didn’t suspect what was 
coming. Nor did they realize that in putting 
their own needs into words they were expressing 
the needs and desires of hundreds of thousands 
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The automobiles shown on this and the next page 
are from the collection of J. B. Van Sciver, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. Photographs by Alfred A. DéLardi. 
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of other Americans. Not one of them could 
foresee how the automobile they were prescrib- 
ing would change the social, economic and in- 
dustrial face of America before most of them 
were in their graves. 

Since 1906 we have hard-surfaced more than 
a million and a half miles of the roads those 
doctors traveled to lance boils and deliver 
babies, we have semiurbanized 60,000,000 of 
the farmers they physicked, we’ve sold 90,000,- 
000 cars and trucks to their fellow citizens, and 
we've put over a million of their friends and 
neighbors to work building automobiles, not to 
mention other millions servicing them. 

Although there were about 100,000 automo- 
biles in spasmodic use in America in 1906, most 
of America’s 80,000,000 people had never seen 
one. A few rich people had them in urban cen- 
ters, mechanical-minded eccentrics had them in 
smaller towns, and venturesome country doc- 
tors had them. It was in 1906 that I saw my 
first one, in the little Nebraska town where | 
was born. A local blacksmith built it. He put a 
Fairbanks-Morse farm engine in a_ buggy, 
rigged a tiller to steer it, (Continued on Page 33) 
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Rear-seat passengers entered from the rear in this 1904 Cadillac. This The 524th car built by Henry Ford—a two-cylinder, chain-drive 
one-cylinder, chain-drive car was not often taken beyond pavements. The model, with side crank and rear door. Et cost $1000, not including the 


chauffeur was kept busy shining brass of the carbide and kerosene lamps. _ basket for parasols. Six years later, in 1909, the Model-T was produced. 


The rumble seat made its debut in the one- | The Pierce-Arrow, one cylinder and tiller-steered, | The Maxwell two-cylinder, twelve-horsepower 
cylinder Reo runabout of 1904, developed got its start in Buffalo. Numbers of the early roadster of 1911. It was once one of the four 
by Ransom E. Olds at Lansing, Michigan. automobile plants were located in Eastern states. leaders in the field, “stylish and dignified.” 


The chain-drive Waltham Orient buckboard carriage of 1906 had its tiny |The Stanley Steamer was speed champion among early cars and 
engine in the rear and was steered by a tiller. Produced in Waltham, Mas- _had terrific power, but the public fear of steam boilers was hard to over- 
sachusetts, it was advertised as the lowest-priced car in the world, $400. come. A driver of this 1909 model needed a steam engineer’s license. 








es, Sethe 
Before superhighways, ingenuity was a necessity. Here pioneer 1902 
Packard is pried out of lowa mud with fence rail on cross-country run. 


Today motorists stop at gas stations and lunchrooms like Pathvalley op- 
erated by Standard Oil and Howard Johnson on Pennsylvania Turnpike. 


ms 


Blacksmith shop was repair center for early autos such as horse- 


Modern filling stations, such as those of New Atlantic Refining Co., to 
less “station wagon,” forerunner of present trade-mark of the suburbs. 


compete for business offer gas, oil check, window wash by attendants. 


1908 Packards, representing a day’s production, return to plant after 


1947 Packards, when 65 cars represent one and a half hours’ production, 
test runs to be readied for customer delivery, before “drive-away” era. 


wait delivery to distant customers via fast truck and railroad transport. 
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(Continued from Page 30) and terrorized all 
the horses and many of the people in the district. 
I went for a bone-shaking ride with him, and 
when my mother found out she warned me never 
again torisk my young lifein that manner. A few 
months later the local doctor bought a two- 
cylinder Oldsmobile and the town’s lone banker 
openly prophesied his violent death or bank- 
ruptcy. Ten years later that same doctor patched 
up the banker after he had rammed his Packard 
into a truck. Today that town has three filling 
stations, four garages, but still only one bank. 


Midwest Shifts into High Gear 


By 1906 the automobile had begun to look 
like an automobile instead of a buggy with an 
engine under the seat and no horse out in front. 
The engine was in front, now, and there was a 
steering wheel instead of a tiller. And the auto- 
motive industry was definitely centering around 
Detroit. By tradition and logic, New England 
should have been the center. That was where 
Yankee ingenuity had created production tools 
and machinery. But Yankee capital that had 
ventured so boldly in the China trade had 
grown fat and cautious. In Michigan there 
were new copper and lumber millionaires with 
imagination and the gambling instinct. They 
had ventured, won, had confidence in them- 
selves and their ideas; and they had enough 
experience with Midwestern distances to realize 
that if an engine on wheels could navigate those 
roads even twice as fast as a horse it had rich 
potentialities. New England insisted on a safe 
six per cent; the new West wanted fun, excite- 
ment, a new outlet for its energies and imagina- 
tion. It got the automobile industry. 

Ransom E. Olds had built 4000 curved-front 
runabouts in Detroit in 1903, then left his origi- 
nal backers and started the Reo Company. 
Henry Leland had ‘replaced the tiller with the 
steering wheel in his Cadillac, the runabout 
model of which sold for $750 with patent- 


_ leather fenders, brass kerosene lamps and bulb 


horn extra. Henry Ford was squabbling with his 
backers and producing a light car at $1000 and a 
heavy one at $2000. In 1906 Ford built 1600 cars. 
He and Jim Couzens were about ready to 
strike out for themselves. 

Henry Ford probably never read the doctors’ 
prescription for an automobile to make the 
horse and buggy obsolete forever; he wasn’t 
much of a reading man. But he arrived at pretty 
much the same prescription three years later, 
followed it for seventeen years, built 15,000,000 
Model T’s, revolutionized both industry and 
transportation, and subsequently was called 
the richest man in the world. 

Probably there isn’t an American over twenty- 
five years old who never saw, rode in or drove a 
Model T. But most of us have forgotten the 
America into which it was born in 1908. 

In that year, the country had a population of 
just under 90,000,000 people, of whom about 
two thirds lived on farms. A farm, in those 
days, was an hour from town if it was only five 
miles out. For the most part, the roads were 
little more than trails, hub-deep with dust or 
mud, as the weather changed. Cities had pav- 
ing of bricks or cobblestones. Since its begin- 
Ning, ten years before, (Continued on Page 120) 


Before automobile era Main Street of a suburban town like White Plains, New York, was mud 
road where farmers parked their wagons when they came to market, as shown in this 1908 picture. 


Automobiles and good highways have made White Plains a shopping center for suburbanites who 
commute to New York City. Only building in old photo still standing is the hotel next to YMCA. 
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SUMMER IN The Tlamptons 


= EONS AGO a monumental river of ice 
crept down out of Canada and across lower 
New England, picking up odds and ends of 
boulders and suchlike as it shuffled along. When 
this ice river got to the sea, along about Con- 
necticut way, it lay down its head in the warm 
ocean water and shrugged its shoulder. It was 
a cataclysmic sort of shrug, to say the least: For 
it gouged up a trough out of the ocean bed, and 
then made a wrinkle of dry land offshore, some- 
thing more than a hundred miles long. 

To the casual passer-by this might seem a 
rather extravagant enterprise on Nature’s 


part—seeing that the chief accomplishment of 


all the effort was to provide Miss Pinktoes and 
her boy friend with a place to bathe in the sun 
of an August afternoon. But when we reflect 
that the glacial wrinkle is Long Island, no less, 
and that without Long Island the people of the 
world’s second largest city could hardly survive 
the insane punishments of their summer cli- 
mate, then Nature seems, as usual, to have 
known what she was about. 

It is perfectly true that Brooklyn, also, may 
be found on Long Island. But our concern at 
the moment is with neither Sands Street nor 
Flatbush. It is, rather, with that particular 
precinct of Long Island called The Hamptons. 
For it is in The Hamptons that the more for- 
tunate of New Yorkers do their summer play- 
ing, with no pennies pinched. 

Fancy, to begin with, that you have made 
your way out upon this Island, due eastward 
from Manhattan for a distance of seventy-five 
miles. You may have passed a variety of places, 
pleasant and unpleasant, on the way, but it is 


An expensive playground for New Yorkers is super- 


imposed on a traditional, old-American community 


by MORRIS MARKEY 


here, in the outskirts of a little town called 
Westhampton, that The Hamptons really begin. 
Now, ahead of you along the edge of the ocean, 
lie forty miles of towns and farms and dunes, of 
splendid beach and tall trees—and of man’s most 
subtly contrived devices for killing time in a 
seemly manner. 

The air is altogether different from that of 
the city for a simple reason. The winds are fresh 
from the open sea. And sea water is an obliging 
thermal agent which provides the amenities of 
oceanside climates everywhere. 


Nature’s Air Conditioning 


The ocean is always one season behind the 
land in the matter of temperature. All winter 
long it is deep chilled by the icy air and so, come 
summer, the breezes from its surface are cool. 
The summer sun does not really get the water 
warm again until winter is ready to set in. It is 
this convenient arrangement which makes sea- 
side resorts cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than their inland counterparts. 

Within the limits of The Hamptons there are 
eight principal towns or settlements. In order, 
moving toward the east, they are Westhamp- 


Photographs by Pinto Brothers 


ton and Quogue, Hampton Bays, Southampton 
and Bridgehampton and East Hampton, Ama- 
gansett and Montauk. While these towns have 
quite sharply marked individual characteristics 
of their own, they are in reality but neighbor- 
hoods, so to speak, within the larger area. That 
is because they all have a common history; the 
identical forces brought each into being and 
caused the growth of each; and, in the summer 
mood, each (though Montauk should be ex- 
cepted here) is but an aspect of the same thing— 
the summer’s repair, in a very particular fash- 
ion, of the damage which winter has wrought 
upon the bedeviled mind and body of the New 
Yorker. 

But if you are to understand this little corner 
of the world in any thoughtful sense, you must 
realize that the frivolities of careless holiday 
were not only remote but downright sinful in 
the minds of the men and women who first put 
down its roots. The Hamptons as playground 
are superimposed upon a simple and hard-work- 
ing agricultural economy, upon an ancient way 
of life founded, and still stubbornly preserved 
year in and year out, by a tough-fibered breed of 
folk who believe in God and good manners. 
They put up with the summer crowd for three 
monthsofeach year,and (Continued on Page 36) 


The Hamptons, at the eastern end of Long Island, constitute a playground of extraordinary proportions. Along fifty miles of superb beaches and dunes, 
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Since 1795 the lighthouse at Montauk Pointhas _—‘ The striped bass is the leading crop harvested from The Hook Mill at East Hampton has 
looked out upon whalers and Sunday fishermen. _ the sea by Hamptons natives during spring and fall. _ been grinding corn for nearly 150 years. 
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Lobsters big as you please are native to Eastern Long Island, but lobstering Summer brings both deep-sea fishermen and surf casters to Mon- 
does not constitute a major industry for the section’s commercial fishermen. tauk. This surf caster is Frank J. Tuma, with his daughter, Vivian. 


New Yorkers have built homes, clubs and other embellishments for the sun, surf and sea winds. This view shows a section of the beach at Quogue. 
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(Continued from Page 34) with good grace, too, 
because that way lies a very pleasant sort of 
prosperity. But for the remaining nine months 
they are the straightforward continuation of a 
very long line of Hampton people, and quite 
imperturbably proud of it. Wasn’t John How- 
ard Payne thinking of these same dunes and 
coves when he wrote “Home Sweet Home’? 
Certainly. He was thinking of the beautiful 
little cottage at East Hampton where he lived 
as a boy. 

The cradle of The Hamptons—and of all 
Long Island east of Brooklyn, for that matter— 
is Southampton, for it was here that the first 
English colonists settled in 1640. New York 
was then Nieuw Amsterdam and Brooklyn was 
Breuckelen, for the Dutch were masters there. 
As for Long Island itself—the strip of earth 
reaching out into the ocean in the form of a 
gigantic fish—the Dutch appeared quite willing 
to leave the whole thing to the Indians. This 
might well have been the prudent point of view, 
because the Long Island Indians were numerous 
and powerful, even if they were not particularly 
warlike. 

Ethnologically, they belonged to the Algon- 
quin tribe, but on the Island they were divided 
into numerous smaller groups and those inhab- 
iting the area we now call The Hamptons were 
the Shinnecocks and Montauks. 


Indian Bankers 


Even though -these red men certainly had 
never heard of a Yankee trader or a Connecti- 
cut nutmeg, they were born in the same 
climate. They called Long Island Sewanhacky, 
which means the land of shells, particularly the 
money shells called wampum. Long Island 
Indians controlled the whole eastern supply 
of this currency. They owned the bank, so 
to speak. And less canny redskins would come 
for hundreds of miles te take the shells in trade 
for their cherished goods. 

But even a clear understanding of the intri- 
cacies of their own special brand of shell game 
did not stand the Indians in very good stead 
when it came to dealing with the Englishmen 
who presently appeared. In good Colonial 
fashion, they were given the prickly end of the 
stick and so, today, they have virtually disup- 
peared from the faze of the earth. True, a hand- 
ful of Shinnecock survivors still lives on a res- 
ervation near Southampton, a range of low 
hills handsomely called by the tribal name— 
and about two score of Montauks inhabit 
the outskirts of East Hampton. But the fact 
of the matter is that the Indians left very 
little mark upon the Island which they called 
home for countless generations. If you drive 
along the Shinnecock (Continued on Page 38) 


> 
The folk of The Hamptons like to think that it 


was the dunes, coves and ponds of eastern Long 
Island as well as this cottage where he lived that 
John Howard Payne had in mind when he wrote 
“Home Sweet Home.” Even those folk of East 
Hampton who do not make a pilgrimage to the 
house often see the weathered, salt-box struc- 
ture as they pass on Main Street. It now con- 
tains a collection of Americana and objects of art. 
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(Continued from Page 36) road you may indeed see 
a dark-skinned, befeathered creature standing 
in front of a tepee, practicing up on archery and 
offering a variety of artwork for sale. But the 
brave is more than likely to be seven-eighths 
Negro and named Halsey Gardiner rather than 
White Spray, and the artwork is almost cer- 
tainly of Brooklyn manufacture. The only thing 
really left of the Indians is the endless list of 
their place names which still identify towns and 
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NG ISLAND 


An Interpretive Cartograph by Richard Scarry 


IN THIS MAP THE EASTERN SECTION IS ENLARGED; THE WESTERN, CONDENSED. 


villages, hills and bays and roads. Nevertheless, 
these were the people among whom the first 
Englishmen settled and from whom they learned 
most of the rules of survival in a région which 
was, after all, many cuts below a lotus land. 
These Englishmen were a company, half of 
whom were newcomers from the motherland 
and half restless settlers from Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, who had heard tales of Long Island 
and set out to find a home there. They made 
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their first landfall, however, too close to Dutch 
‘Brooklyn, and were promptly told to get out. 
There is some doubt about the course they 
laid then in their small boats—whether they 
landed on the North Shore of the Island and 
crossed to the ocean, or rounded Montauk Point 
and coasted down the beaches in search of an 
inlet. Whatever the case, in emulation of their 
predecessors at Plymouth they eventually found 
a rock to land on, stuck up a flag, and cried, 
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1— National and international tennis matches at Forest Hills. 
2—Temporary site of the United Nations. 

3— Horse racing at Jamaica and Belmont Park. 

4— National and international polo matches at Westbury. 
5—Grave of Theodore Roosevelt. 

6— Birthplace of Walt Whitman. 

7—Old ship’s figurehead of Hercules at Canoe Place. 


8—Landing place of Southampton settlers at Conscience Poin*. 
9—Sylvester Manor House. 
10— Whaling and historical museum. 
11—“‘Home, Sweet Home” —Cottage of John Howard Payne. 
12—Summer theater at the Guild Hall, East Hampton. 
13—Legend of Captain Kidd buried treasure. 
14—Guest-and-work ranch at Montauk Point. 





“We shall call our settlement Southampton in 
honor of the port from which we left England.” 
The rock is still there, marked with a suitable 
bronze tablet, on a promontory called Con- 
science Point, about five miles from Southamp- 
ton’s center. 

Determined to behave correctly, the English 
settlers did not simply seize the land from the 
Indians. They purchased, for such knickknacks 
a8 caught the savage eye, something more than 


a hundred square miles of virgin earth, together 
with the ocean rights appertaining thereto. It 
is of the very essence of the culture and char- 
acter of The Hamptons that the names of the 
men who made that deal 300 years ago still 
flourish mightily in the region: the Coopers and 
Howells, the Halseys and Posts. 

Perhaps it is also significant that the original 
parcel of land was acquired from the Indians 
as a community enterprise. Not until much later 
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were deeds of ownership given to individuals in 
the company. 

The same procedure of common ownership of 
land was followed by the second company of 
Englishmen to come to Long Island, the settlers 
of East Hampton, and indeed their original plan 
survived much longer. Close-held ownership by 
the descendants of the original settlers of East 
Hampton continued for nearly 250 years, a 
record in American land titles. It was not until 
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Though Hamptons folk are not yachtsmen, the youngsters do considerable summer sailing in she|- 
tered waters. Here boys and girls prepare for a race at Devon Yacht Club, back of East Hampton. 


Clinton Academy, chartered in 1784, is now 






a museum on Main Street, East Hampton. 


The Sag Harbor Whaling Museum displays Shinnecock Canal, connecting Shinnecock and Great Peconic Bays and thus important as a link 


between north and south shores of Long Island, is also used by young fishermen shown at the locks. 


a whaleboat and other deep-water mementos. 


1879 that property deeds were granted to in- 
dividuals other than the Howes and the Mul- 
fords, the Roses and Gardiners and Conklins. 

During the first two centuries of its existence 
as,an English colony and as a part of the United 
States of America, the notion of eastern Long 
Island as a vacation land was as absurd as it 
would have been in any other wilderness coun- 
try. Indeed, the amount of physical labor nec- 
essary simply to remain alive was more forbid- 
ding than in most wilderness land. The beaches 
of those early days were quite as bland and 
handsome as they are now, but nobody had time 
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to build sand castles or strum the light guitar. 

For generations following upon the physical 
conquest of this wilderness, long after the pat- 
tern of existence had been clearly established, 
living within The Hamptons was subsistence 
living, pure and simple, and the duties of the 
householder were forthright: to cut wood for his 
buildings and fuel, to catch enough fish and kill 
enough game to serve his table, to raise a few 
domestic animals and the grain to feed them, 
and to teach his children the three R’s. There 
was no point in trying to raise any sort of money 
crop, nor even in trying to reap profit from the 
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hordes of fish which crowded the waters of the 
Island, for the simple reason that there was no 
way to move the harvest to market. Along the 
ocean there were no harbors at all for cargo ves- 
sels. There were no roads leading toward the 
growing city of New York. Indeed, the people 
of the Island felt no kinship whatever with that 
city. They were in much closer communion with 
Connecticut and the rest of New England, 
which they could reach with reasonable dis- 
patch by sailboat across Long Island Sound. 
By the merest chance, however, one indust "y 
did grow up and flourish long enough to found 
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Homes and inns are built on the dunes, close to the surf, despite the dan- 
ger from storms, summer and winter. This is Sea Spray Inn at East Hampton. 


The Hamptons region has summer rentals exceeding $7000 per season, but 
not so in Hither Hills State Park, where trailers. and tents are accommodated. 


two or three modest fortunes. One day in the 
middle of the 17th Century a large whale got 
himself caught in the shallows off Southampton 
beach. Killing it and cutting it up and trying 
out its oil made a three-day fete and also 
brought the clink of shillings to the pockets of 
the goodmen. From that simple beginning, off- 
shore whaling became a real enterprise. Boat 
teams were set on twenty-four-hour watch. And 
soon the men, weary of waiting for a monster to 
stumble ashore, were putting out to sea in 
pursuit of vagrant spouts. As early as 1707, 
the farmers took 4000 barrels of purest whale 


oil to the lamps of New England. But the 
industry soon died. The sailormen of Nan- 
tucket began to realize how much solid cash the 
whales carried about within their folds of 
blubber and began fitting out deepwater ves- 
sels to go in search of it. 

With this manner of life at the roots of his 
existence, it is little wonder that the native 
Long. Islander even today is a tight-lipped, 
direct fellow—a shrewd trader and a conserva- 
tive of the utmost persuasion. These aspects of 
Long Island native character often bewilder the 
summer visitor, who is likely to settle for a 
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The area has no artists’ colony, but does have artists. The two 
shown here are Julian Levi, painter, and Ray Prohaska, illustrator. 


The stone jetty at Three Mile Harbor offers sunset recreation which 
may, depending on the season, include a porgy, weakfish or blowfish. 
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sweeping and final generality: ‘These guys are 
a bunch of hard-shelled crabs.’’ On the other 
hand there are few aspects of the summer 
visitor which bewilder the native Long Islander. 

Be that as it may, the early settlers were just 
beginning to take the measure ofthe land they 
had decided to call home, to learn its vagaries, 
to understand the art of drawing a livelihood 
from its acres, when their whole way of living 
was turned topsy-turvy. 

Within The Hamptons the modern visitor is 
not likely to find many signs that the American 
Revolution passed this way, even when he looks 
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Hercules, once the figurehead of the U.S.S. Ohio, washed on the beach 
when the frigate was wrecked, now ornaments the yard of Canoe Place Inn. 


for them. Yet Long Island bore, during that 
war, a brunt of suffering such as no other part 
of the country was called upon to endure. The 
first thing the Colonials did was to lose New 
York and Long Island to the British. For nearly 
eight years thereafter the Islanders were vir- 
tual prisoners upon their own land. They 
emerged impoverished, low in spirit, convinced 
that the rest of the country misunderstood the 
reasons which had preverited them from taking 
a more spectacular part in the struggle. To this 
day it is possible to find an occasional citizen 
who grieves aloud that the State of New York 
charged Long Island $37,000 in extra taxes for 
failing to do enough about the Revolution. 

Into such a region, then, among a people of 
such a background, something like 50,000 city 


The beaches, such as this at Quogue, have no organized games or recre- 
. a <0 . 
ation, but bathhouses and lifeguard patrols are provided by the towns. 


folk go every summer to invite their souls ac- 
cording to their own particular lights. The 
number, admittedly, is a rather arbitrary esti- 
mate because there is no way of making an 
accurate count. It certainly does not include 
the throngs who come out each fine week end 
to take their merriment in concentrated form. 

The Hamptons, be it said at once, is no 
tourist resort by the usual definitions. The high- 
ways, not particularly good to begin with, lead 
nowhere beyond the Island, nor do they offer 
many havens after the fashion of motels or 
other one-night lodging-places which dis- 
tinguish so many parts of the country. Though 
excellent, the inns are severely limited in num- 
ber, and the majority prefer to rent their rooms 
for the whole season, or at least for month-long 
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Offshore fishing for such big swordfish as this is an expensive sport. 
It cost $60 a day to provide this scene at Montauk Yacht Club dock. 


stretches. There are no Coney Island devices to 
catch the fancy and dollars of the passer-by. 
The vast majority of the summer folk own their 
homes or rent houses by the season, returning 
year after year to the same place and feeling, on 
the whole, rather inhospitable to newcomers. 

It is a rather curious fact that the one thing 
which opened The Hamptons to the summer 
visitors from New York, which turned a simple 
and rather primitive countryside into a play- 
ground of extraordinary proportions, was not 
designed to do that at all. 

The thing itself was the Long Island Railroad. 
When it was laid down, Long Island as a place 
was not taken into consideration at all. Long 
Island was merely a convenient and inexpensive 
roadway to somewhere else—to Boston, no less. 


As the showplace of all The Hamptons, the town of Southampton has 
branches of a number of smart Fifth Avenue stores along its streets. 
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The Hamptons tradition for gracious homes is kept up both by natives 
and summer people. This is the Gills House in Westhampton, built in 1736. 


From the day its first spike was driven home 
more than a hundred years ago until a late hour 
last night the Long Island Railroad has been a 
sort of tragicomedy—providing a good deal of 
faintly acid mirth along with a meed of tears 
quite beyond those induced by its ubiquitous 
cinders. 

In the early 1800’s, taking a journey 
from New York to Boston was a full-scale ex- 
pedition. This was principally because no 
engineer had contrived a way to bridge the 
numerous broad rivers which cut down out of 
the New England hills and across the highway. 
It was plain to any eye that no bridges would be 
needed on Long Island, which has no rivers of 
consequence, and so a company was formed to 
lay a railroad. By 1844 the line was completed, 


Shinnecock and Montauk Indians provided place names for The Hamp- 
tons, but only a handful of them survive amid estates and golf courses. 
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from Jamaica to Greenport, offering a route to 
New England that was interrupted only by a 
pleasant ferry ride from the tip of Long Island 
to Newport. 

For six brief years the railroad did three 
things: it hauled a great many elegant people 
between New York and Boston, it nearly ruined 
Long Island, and it made a great deal of n-.- ney. 
The ruination was all the harder to take > cause 
it nipped in the bud what had seemed to be an 
almost extravagant promise. The center ridge 
of the Island was covered by a dense pine forest, 
a virgin growth of fine trees. The advent of the 
rails sent men flocking to this forest because now 
it was possible to supply the heavy and con- 
stant demands of the New York builders. Men 
dropped their clamming rakes and plowlines 
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The early atmosphere of The Hamptons is carefully preserved in East 
Hampton, where one sees such houses as this old salt box on Egypt Lane. 


and went to cutting timber. But they had 
hardly trained their muscles to the new task be- 
fore, to the consternation of all hands, the trees 
were gone. Sparks from the puffing locomotives 
set the forest afire, and a gaudy number of 
dollars billowed up in smoke. 

If anybody wanted revenge against the Long 
island Railroad he got it. For at the end of six 
years the engineers had bridged the Connecticut 
rivers, through trains were making the simpler 
mai: land run to Boston, and the Long Island 
line was bankrupt. Something, obviously, had 
to be done with the right-of-way, with the 
rolling stock, and with the investment which 
had been laid out. But as a matter of fact nearly 
a quarter century passed before anybody fig- 
ured out what that something might be. Then, 


Almost within the shadow of Montauk Light, on the fields where the 
settlers grazed their cattle, a few dude ranches offer bunkhouse week ends. 
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There is a golf course within a half-hour’s drive of any home in The 
Hamptons, but proximity does not make the Maidstone Club on the East 
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Hampton Beach available. The expensive membership fees are confi- 
dential, but beach cabaias rent from $100 to $250 for the season. 


Hamptons’ club life is built around the magnificent 


in 1878, an eager new president of the moribund 
road, one T. R. Sharp, had his big’ idea. 

Since the road ran through Long Island, why 
not make something of Long Island itself? 
There were plenty to laugh at the notion, but 
nevertheless a campaign almost worthy of our 
modern press agents began to extol the quiet 
and healthful beauties of the Island. Spur lines 
were extended to the towns most suitable for 
development. And in the Gay Nineties, The 
Hamptons as we know them today began to 
emerge. 

In the beginning, as now, the appeal was to 
the well-to-do. Americans had dwelt in cities 
just long enough to have a hankering for the 
country. They had learned that the out-of-doors 
need not be altogether a matter of plowing and 
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hoeing and bringing in the sheaves. But The 
Hamptons, even with the railroad in operation, 
were a long way from Wall Street. The institu- 
tion known as the week end had not yet put in 
an appearance. Almost every employed person 
worked all day Saturdays. And it took a man 
with money in his pocket and a certain leisure 
to boot to think about a Long Island estate. The 
pattern established by those opulent gentry, 
half genuine enthusiasm for good living in a 
soothing landscape and half instinct for the dis- 
play of a heavy bankroll, is still, granting the 
variations inevitably wrought by time, the 
pattern of life among the upper crust in The 
Hamptons. 

Coeval with this first appearance of the Sum- 
mer People, somebody brought the first pair of 
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white Pekin ducks to Long Island, somebody 
laid in the first acre of cauliflower plants, and 
somebody, deciding that the railroad could haul 
freight as well as handsome ladies and gentle- 
men, began to produce white potatoes in 
quantity. Thus the agrarian development of the 
region began at about the same time as the 
hammering onthe new homes for the city folks. 
And so, today, we have dainty ladies from Park 


- Avenue turning their noses into the wind as 


their limousines hurry past the acres of shifting 
whiteness which are Long Island ducklings, pre- 
paring all unaware to fulfill their manifest 
destiny. 

The chief towns, the keys to the modern 
aspects of The Hamptons, are Southampton and 
East Hampton. They came out of primitive 
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The Ketchaboneck Club in Westhampton has golf, tennis, and Saturday night 
dances for the college group of the area. Shown here are tennis instructor and pupil. 


The Meadow Club of Southampton, whose gardens contribute to Southampton’s . 
reputation as a showplace and whose tennis tournaments draw national attention. 
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Pretty girls, gaudy umbrellas and lifeguard 
standard fixtures on all the club beaches of The Hamptons. 
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beaches, the tennis courts and the golf courses 


obscurity at about the same time, but in slightly 
different fashions. Nearly all the other settle- 
ments in the region are outgrowths from these 
two and take their manners accordingly. 

But before we look at the individual towns let 
us glance at the over-all scene of life in The 
Hamptons as a whole (again pointing out that 
Montauk is an exception to the general rule). 
Since transient vacationists are not particularly 
attracted to the region, since it is primarily a 
country of summer-home owners, the pace of 
life in the summer season is even rather than 
fevered, poised, on the whole, and casual. This 
atmosphere is accentuated by reason of a simple 
fact: even Westhampton, closest of all the towns 
to the city, is too far out on the Island for com- 
fortable commuting. And so it is the custom for 


families to move out to the summer place, come 
the end of school, while father camps in the 
empty city apartment during the business week. 
In these days, however, if the week end does not 
begin with Thursday night it almost certainly 
begins with Friday afternoon, and regularly at 
these times the eastbound roads are crowded, 
the through trains are filled, with eager males 
hurrying out to the wind and the sand and the 
sea. Trains and highways are crowded, too, with 
week-end guests coming out to share the fun, 
for there are few in The Hamptons who like to 
contemplate an empty spare bed come Saturday 
night. 

There is some small-boat sailing in the Great 
South Bay and Peconic Bay and Mecox Bay, 
shallow lagoons in the vicinity of Southamp- 
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ton. But The Hamptons definitely are not 
yachting country. The open Atlantic which they 
face is too much water for any but a big, ocean- 
going craft, and there are no harbors anywhere 
along the shoreline to accommodate such. The 
North Shore of Long Island, only a few miles 
away, looks upon the Sound and famous yacht- 
ing waters. But the people of The Hamptons, 
generally speaking, would rather be faced with a 
bad rating in Dun & Bradstreet than be seen 
openly along the North Shore. 

There is fishing, to be sure: for weaks and pan 
fish in Peconic Bay, for striped bass in the surf 
of every beach, and superb game-fishing for 
really big stuff off Montauk. But the true 
Hamptonite is not much of a fisherman. Even a 
man so possessed of the common touch as the 
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Hamptons’ clubs slight few of the summer sports, but sailing rates 
below golf and bathing. This shows the Devon Yacht Club terrace. 


The Swordfish Club at Westhampton is devoted to bathing, not fishing. 
The club’s salt-water pool provides swimming when the surf gets too rough. 





The National Golf Links of America, whose membership is exclu- 


Life centers around the magnificent beaches, with sun decks, such as 
sive, has been the scene of the playoff of numerous international matches. 


this one at Quogue, ideal for beach-sitting, nonathletic Hamptonites. 


late Al Smith, when fishing at Canoe Place, used 
to have a flunky to bait his hooks for him. 

From Hampton Bays to Amagansett the 
principal outdoor amusements are three—play 
upon the beach, tennis, and golf—with a little 
softball thrown in for the hardier athletes. The 
beach is always there, of course, and it is truly 
magnificent. For the rest, there are hundreds of 
tennis courts, clay ones and splendid turf ones 
and ones made of all-weather composition. 
There is a golf course within half an hour’s ride 
of any house. 

Like most other Americans, the people of The 
Hamptons find most of their evening entertain- 
ment in their homes, with all plans in such 
matters centering automatically around the big 
Saturday-night party, the heart of the week 
end. But there are many private clubs and half 
a dozen excellent public inns, to which people 
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' 
flock in increasing numbers, these days of the 
servant shortage. The younger set, college boys 
and girls with a free summer before them, is 
large and full of the customary energy. The 
youngsters, affecting the long dress and the 
black tie more often than not, crowd the dance 
floors at both clubs and inns and make the high- 
ways something less than sedate of a moonlit 
evening. Yet it is a specific fact that The 
Hamptons are as free of public scandal as they 
are of serious crime. The tabloids find slim pick- 
ings out that way. 

It would be absurd to say that the majority, of 
the summer people of The Hamptons, in 1947, 
are of aristocratic lineage or even of the second- 
best families. The formulae of breeding are, 
nowadays, somewhat discredited in the labora- 
tory of wealth. Yet, for curious reasons, the 
manners and behavior of a community are likely 
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tosurvive iong after the humans who first estab- 
lished them have disappeared. And even with 
the changing times there are enough well-bred 
people in The Hamptons to set the tone for 
public conduct—and enough who admire the 
yays of the well-bred to police the doings of 
even the most frivolous newcomers. 

In all the area there is a significant dearth of 
commercialized sports, indeed of spectator 
sports as such. The natives have their semipro 
baseball teams, of course, but only other natives 
show up at the games. There are no arenas or 
stadia, no race tracks. Only at Westhampton is 
a little desultory polo played. It is true that 
there are numerous club tournaments for the 
tennis and golf players, but the only spectator 
games of any importance at all are those of the 
annual invitation tennis tournament at South- 
ampton. Then the players are the big names of 
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On the ocean side of The Hamptons there are few harbors and the open 
Atlantic calls for big craft. Thus there is little ocean sailing. But small- 
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boat sailing is popular in the numerous sheltered bays which connect 
with Long Island Sound. This view shows the Quogue Yacht Club dock. 


the amateur tennis world and people come from 
all parts of the Island to watch them. 

It is perhaps indicative that Southampton is 
the scene of this affair, for Southampton is not 
only the metropolis, so to speak, of the region— 
it is also the front, the showplace, of The 
Hamptons: the name town by which outlanders 
identify the whole area. Branches of the most 
pretentious New York shops line its streets, 
rubbing shoulders with fine old weathered 
houses which bear the dates of their building 
proudly upon their facades. And along the dunes 
where once the whale hunters watched, behind 
lofty privet hedges, are the level lawns, the pink 
and blue hydrangeas, the vast wooden homes of 
the rich. 

Nearly all these homes have been built since 
the turn of the century, and there are scores. 
When new they cost as much as half a million dol- 


larseach. Until very recently a few powerful sum- 
mer families, dwelling within them, dominated 
the town completely. Publishers and guardians 
of their own Social Blue Book, they decided 
who would be allowed to live in Southampton— 
or at least upon its more select streets—and who 
should belong to the clubs. Feuds between 
Mrs. Van Bibber and Mrs. Jinglepockets still 
enliven the chitchat at the lawn parties, to the 
immense amusement of the natives who, of 
course, have all the gossip at their fingertips. 

But times change. The fluctuations of for- 
tunes and the growing up of children, plus 
certain uneasy reflections caused by the Great 
Hurricane, have led a few of even the most 
soundly established families to consider renting 
their summer homes for a season now and then. 
But the rents are calculated to discourage all 
but the most determined. Homes on the ocean 
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bring from $4000 to $7000 for the dozen weeks 
of the summer—and the lessee must pay, in 
addition, the wages of his servants and of the 
yardmen who keep the grounds. Having spent 
a generous half hour with his checkbook, he 
may look forward to a delightful holiday —pro- 
viding he can gain temporary membership to a 
club or two, and providing also that another 
hurricane does not come along to pick up bodily 
both his house and his beautiful private beach 
and put them somewhere else. 

Southampton rents are, of course, the highest 
in The Hamptons. For the rest, they range as 
low as $700 for the season. That amount will 
hire a modest bungalow, somewhat sketchily 
furnished and with bare floors or a few small 
throw rugs. But there will be electric current 
and access to the public beach, for each town 
of The Hamptons does have a public beach. 
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The striped bass run past‘The Hamptons coast each fall and the natives net them close inshore. They are shipped fresh to the New York market. 


After the beach umbrellas are stored another type of 


Southampton and East Hampton dominate, 
culturally if not altogether socially, the areas of 
which each is the geographical center. 

That is because they were the parent settle- 
ments on two occasions: when the land was 
originally homesteaded by the colonists, and 
again when The Hamptons became a summer- 
vacation country. 

Westhampton and Quogue and Hampton 
Bays are, in essence, offshoots of Southampton. 
As might be expected, they are somewhat more 
democratic than their parent town, and the 
summer residents enjoy themselves according 
to their own rules rather than those of a coterie 
of reigning dowagers, or those of rockbound 
tradition. Quogue is beautiful and small and 
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simple. Many of its summer people are associa- 
ted in one way or another with the arts of 
writing and painting and making music, though 
it is in no sense an artists’ colony. They are 
hospitable and easy-going, and strike up more 
friendships among the natives than is the usual 
custom of city folks in The Hamptons. 
Westhampton gained a certain meed of fame 
during the ’20’s when the politicians of New 
York, including Jim Farley and Al Smith, found 
it a pleasant place to visit and hold powwows. 
This fame was crowned when Franklin Roose- 
velt began to visit the town as the guest of Basil 


Photographs by 
R. E. Smallman and Bert Parry 
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O’Connor, his old law partner and Westhamp- 
ton’s most distinguished citizen. These polit- 
ically minded summer folk also gave a dis- 
tinction to Canoe Place and the Canoe Place 
Inn by spending many idle hours there. 

But it is necessary to travel only five miles 
eastward from Southampton to be totally out- 
side the influences of that town. For the East 
Hampton civilization—quite a different affair in 
a subtle sort of way—begins on the outskirts of 
Southampton itself, at the little village of 
Water Mill; and the very first considerable town 
along the road out-Easit-Hamptons East Hamp- 
ton, if such a thing is possible. The name of this 
place is Bridgehampton, and despite the fact 
that it is on the main highway, in the very midst 
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Equipment is moved by truck and trailer along the beach when the striped bass are 
making their coastwise runs. The fish go north in the fall, south.in the spring, close inshore. 


Good seines and good weather are. needed. when bass 
are running; hence the ‘net-repairman’s skyward look. 
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Packing the net aboard the dory for the trip through the breakers always draws a small audience. The water isn’t cold in the fall, but the wind can be. 


paraphernalia appears along miles of The Hamptons shore 


of The Hampton country, it remains aloof and 
almost totally self-contained. The homes are 
simple and calm with the maturity of age. There 
are no inns or other accommodations for tran- 
sients. Indeed, there is everything but a painted 
sign to utter the warning ‘‘ Keep Out. We Don’t 
Want You!” The rich families in the Bridge- 
hampton-Water Mill precincts are the potato 
and cauliflower farmers, as the books of the 
highly prosperous Bridgehampton Bank will 
show. The summer folk are quiet families whose 
grandparents before them spent the hot months 
at Bridgehampton. And they have kept the 
country about them quiet, serene and beautiful. 

Something of this serenity, this atmosphere of 
complete self-sufficiency, lies over East Hamp- 


ton itself, even though it is a much larger town 
and in the summertime a very busy one. This is 
partly because the settlement surrounds a 
beautiful and dreamy old mirror-pond whose 
elms stand sentinel against uncouth noises, and 
partly because the architecture of the whole 
town is in key with its very oldest buildings. 
There are few show places. There are many 
homes of modest dimensions indeed, the only 
arresting thing about them being the sum the 
agents will ask for a season’s rental. And there is 
an actual if slightly self-conscious effort on the 
part of the summer people to establish kinship 
with the stirring past of the town and with the 
descendants of the men and women who forged 
that past. Many an old tradition has been kept 
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up bodily by two groups, the Garden Club and 
the Ladies’ Village Improvement Association. 
Both of them have done solid work in preserving 
the true flavor and meaning of this Island town, 
in preventing the encroachment of those vul- 
garities and ostentations which often flourish so 
happily in summer-resort communities. 
Indeed, give a family three seasons of East 
Hampton summers, and it will begin to think of 
itself as native to the soil, inclined to make ex- 
cuses for the exigencies which make a home in 
the city necessary for nine months of the year. 
Mulford House, built about 1690, is the oldest 
still standing in East Hampton, and until last 
summer was occupied by the Mulfords. The 
Clinton Academy, which was preparing young 
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Hamptons fishermen (here launching their 


men for entrance to Harvard and Princeton and 
Yale when Jefferson was President, is now a 
museum holding relics from the whaling days. 
There is a library which is quite an authentic 
institution, containing the 18,000 volumes of 
the celebrated Morton Pennypacker Long Is- 
land collection and relics such as the cloth-of- 
gold Cap’n Kidd stole from the Great Mogul’s 
daughter to bring as a present to Mrs. Lion 
Gardiner. The John Drew Memorial Theater 
has an active summer season in the hands of 
the local dramatic society, and the building 
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also houses three very respectable art galleries. 

All, or virtually all, of East Hampton’s con- 
cession to swank is housed in the formidable pile 
of the Maidstone Club, a vast playhouse which, 
with appurtenances of outdoor swimming pool, 
shaded cocktail terrace, and enviable turf 
tennis courts, is built boldly upon the dunes 
facing the sea. The members are successful 
lawyers and doctors and Wall Street men, who 
stream out from town at the week ends, de- 
termined to exhaust themselves and _ their 
families by Monday morning. 
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dory) call striped bass “election fish” since they usually appear during the first week of November. 


East Hampton does not, however, share 
Bridgehampton’s allergy to casual summer 
visitors. 

On the contrary it welcomes newcomers and 
even transient visitors with—for The Hamp- 
tons—a rather surprising hospitality, and goes 


so far as to provide reasonably adequate ac- 
commodations for them. 

This much, then, for all The Hamptons: the 
people who live in them have a wonderful time 
every summer and all summer long (barring an 
occasional hurricane or 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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from Kodachrome Film in 
your miniature camera 4,4, 





Projection: your projected 
Kodachrome transparencies are the 
“show window” of color photography. 


Prints: your Kodachrome Prints 
are fine examples of 
full-color printing. 


OU enter into closer partnership 

with the world around you when 
you load your miniature camera with 
Kodachrome Film... 


Some great experiences are ahead. 
Turn your exposed film in to your 
Kodak dealer, and back come your 
transparencies, finished without charge. 
Project them on your screen—big, 
brilliant, alive with color... 


And, vou can also order full-color 
Kodachrome Prints at small cost—in the 
popular new 8X size (actual size shown 
here) or in larger or smaller sizes. See 
what admiration they arouse—when you 
show them to your friends. 


Here’s a pleasure that’s yours for 
the taking—full-color pictures with 
Kodachrome Film... 


EASTMAN Kopak CoMPANY 
RocHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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The Shinnecock Canal does double duty, serving not only as a waterway but as a clamming ground. Hard-shells are found throughout the tidal flats. 


(Continued from Page 50) an occasional collapse 
of the stock market). Superficially, they are not 
different in the least from law-abiding citizens 
intent upon killing a summer anywhere else in 
our broad land. They swim the same Australian 
crawl and get the same happiness out of break- 
ing 100 on the golf course; they use the Western 
grip on their tennis rackets, obey the rules of 
the two-demand bid at the bridge tables, and, 
generally speaking, prefer Martinis at cocktail 
time just like anybody else. 

But there are subtle differences. Perhaps the 
chief one is the sense of solidity, of permanence 
which pervades the region. The city folk who 
pack up each spring for their vacation at The 
Hamptons are not consumed with the excite- 
ment and high expectations of starting out upon 
a new adventure. They know that this summer 
will, God be thanked, be just like last summer. 
The same neighbors will arrive on the same days 
of the season—bringing, perhaps, a new baby, 
or a new young bachelor from the ranks of 
cousins. 
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There will, of course, be a good supply of the 
latest rumpus-room games and gadgets from 
the big sporting-goods stores— insurance against 
the inevitable rainy days. But everything else 
will be the same. 

The essence of summer life in The Hamptons 
is that the people who go there are secure. They 
do not feel, as many vacationists, alas, are forced 
to feel, that this thing is costing a lot of money 
and therefore the last penny’s worth of enjoy- 
ment must be extracted from the passing hours. 
Neither are they forced, as many vacationists 
are, to spend anxious hours meeting the right 
people, getting on the inside of things, being 
sure that they are missing nothing. 

It is these unhappy considerations which 
bring many of us home from our summer holi- 
days more restless and confused than when we 
started out. 

The Hampton people have solved all that: 
they have chosen parents with the gift for mak- 
ing money, and they have taken care that new- 
comers either conform to the pattern (in which 
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a seemly amount of quiet boredom is an essen- 
tial) or understand clearly that their eccentrici- 
ties are not welcome. 

The newcomer, therefore, must begin with 
the determination that he will fit somehow into 
the pattern, and furthermore that he will enjoy 
doing it. 

God knows, he will not be allowed to 
change anything. If he can stick it out for a 
minimum of three years, three consecutive sum- 
mers, people will begin to nod to him, and even 
ask his opinion upon unimportant matters. If, 
after five years, his neighbors have obviously 
ceased to resent his presence, then he may go to 
sleep of a night reasonably sure that his grand- 
children will really get into the swim down 
Hampton shores. 

It is rather difficult to talk at any length 
about Montauk—which is a part of The Hamp- 
tons merely by reason of geography and not by 
instinct or, indeed, desire. At the moment of 
this writing the Navy is still in possession there, 
but they are moving out (Continued on Page 54) 
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Clams are brought up by hand, with clam hoes or with oyster tongs. The 


Commercial fishermen of The Hamptons ship large quantities of flounder 
into New York. This bottom fish is found inshore in the late winter and spring. 





area’s sheltered waters also yield oysters and scallops for the market. 


Tacking burlap on the barrel completes the task of readying Hamp- 
tons fish for shipping. Shore fish include weaks, butterfish and flounder. 
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Hunter and guide wade through the shallows of Great Peconic 
Bay to their goose blind as Canada geese fly down in the late fall. 


; 
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Capt. Billy Halsey, guide to The Hamptons huntsmen, watches the sky to 
the north while his party awaits the signal to start the day’s shooting. 


Here geese decoys are being set out in the shallow-water feeding grounds. Duck and brant also fly to the gunners’ blinds during fall migrations. 


(Continued from Page 52) rapidly and it may be 
assumed Montauk will soon be rather as it 
was before the war. Minus the fishing village, 
of course. It was mildly picturesque but the 
Navy did not like it and so tore it down. 

Montauk is several things: a fisherman’s 
dream world, an aborted real-estate develop- 
ment, and a delightful haven for folk of a 
simpler breed than those who like The Hamp- 
tons proper. Within the area there are two small 
state parks, with the usual public campsites 
and the like. Automobile trailers have no 
difficulty finding a place to park, and one with a 
noble view of sand and sea at that. 
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Some years ago Carl Fisher, who made Miami 
Beach what it is today, had the notion of turn- 
ing Montauk into a similar paradise. He got as 
far as one skyscraper, which looks strangely bleak 
today, and one immense luxury hotel. Then the 
project languished. Both buildings were taken 
over by the Navy during the war but now they 
are released and there is some talk of making a 
second hotel out of the skyscraper. 

A few miles to the westward of Montauk 
Point and its superbly beautiful lighthouse that 
was built in 1795, the summer visitor may take 
his choice between a simulation of Western 
ranch life (a dude ranch operated in the pro- 
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fessional manner by Texan buckaroos) and the 
genuine article in the way of deep-sea fishing. 
There are sound charter boats and party boats, 
manned by seagoing natives of the old depend- 
able Long Island breed and there are plenty of 
big tuna, of broadbill swordfish and marlin and 
sailfish tumbling in the open sea a few miles out. 
The men who take their pleasure in these pur- 
suits are a hearty lot, a trifle on the rough-and- 
ready side and even on occasion addicted to the 
Brooklyn accent. But they are merry men, and 
altogether unlikely to look askance at your 
family tree, even though a couple of branches 


might be missing. THE END 























“Go West” painted by Ben Staht 


tailored in Californ ia 


finest man-tailoring 
in America 
and a stunning 


new suit format. oe 


twenty-seven-and-half inch 


loose-cut jacket 

in exclusive 

Gledhill Glen plaid 
100% pure worsted 
Saxony with Duchess 
acetate rayon lining 
59.95 at 


leading stores 


Rosenblum, Los A ngeles 
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HE WANTED trout that would really give him a work-out. HE WANTED golf on a championship course. He got it at 
He got ’em, They’re waiting for you, too, in the cold, a few hours’ canter on the Sawdust Trail unfold new Jasper Park Lodge. It’s yours, too — plus. unforgettable 
clear‘lakes and streams of Jasper National Park. scenic wonders in Jasper National Park. scenery, whether you're a par-buster or not. 


fate ~ i 5 ft 


SHE WANTED to loaf, to dream and enjoy in her own way SHE WANTED camera shots. She got them. And you'll get SHE WANTED informality —the chummy groups on the 
the scenic glories of the Canadian Rockies. She did. You them at Jasper — mountains, glaciers, wild life, flowers — deck of the heated pool — dinners — dancing. You'll get 
can, too, in Jasper National Park. new friends, too! them, too, on a Canadian Rockies Rail Trail Tour. 


Rail Trail travel is a vacation in itself on Canadian National’s Continental “~ 

Limited. Write or call now for full information on Rail Trail vacations in CANADIAN A ~/ 

Jasper Park or any of Canada’s unlimited vacationlands. No passport needed. ma ey 

Canadian National Railways Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis, Washington, D. C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. © 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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Many oxen are in use on the Gaspé by farmers too poor to own horses. An ox eats less than a horse and can pull a heavier load. 


The Gaspé 


Gaspésians cling to their old ways, despite their fine highway, 


service stations and summer hotels for tourists 


by Marguerite Mooers Marshall and Sidney W. Dean 


joes ANTOINE of Mont Louis, fish buyer 
and captain of a two-master at seventeen, 
was caught off the Gaspé coast in a wild De- 
cember gale which froze canvas and halyards. 
Antoine grabbed the stove hatchet, hacked 
through ropes and somiehow got sails down. 
Scrambling back to the cockpit he found his 
two terrified sailors, one of whom had a wooden 
leg, kneeling in prayer in a foot of icy water. 
“By gar, wherefor you pray?” he yelled 
above the howling wind. ‘‘ Praying ees good, but 


praying ees last thing to do w’en you go down! 
Bail; damn you, bail!” 

This is a Canadien version of “the Lord helps 
those who help themselves,” coming straight 
out of French Canada’s land of fish, faith and 
courage. 

The Gaspé is Quebec Province’s thumb, 
thrust one hundred and seventy miles eastward 
between the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. Men 


work hard and heroically there in a dramatic 
setting. 
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About ten times the size of Rhode Island, 
with just one encircling motor highway, the 
Gaspésian peninsula is splashed in a glowing, 
unspoiled design of lofty peak, green valley, 
salmon river, surf-pounded beach, primeval for- 
est and primitive fishing village. 

The whole north slope, until twenty years 
ago, was living in the horse-and-buggy-and- 
boat age and still clings to it, despite a care- 
fully engineered highway, service stations and 
summer hotels. 
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Evening at Grande-Riviére on the south shore of Gaspé Peninsula. The building at the left is a packing plant where cod fillets are prepared. 


This is one of the oldest parts of the white 
man’s North American mainland. In 1534, 
almost a century before the Pilgrims went 
ashore al Plymouth Rock and the Cavaliers 
settled Jamestown, Jacques Cartier, the Breton 
mariner, brought two tiny ships across the 
stormy North Atlantic into the finest natural 
port of what is now Eastern Canada. 

Cartier’s sixty-one tired sailors ‘thankfully 
dropped anchor under green hills, through 
which twin rivers flowed. From an inner har- 
bor, almost landlocked behind a peninsular 
point, the venturesome Frenchmen rowed 
ashore, felled trees, toiled up the nearest height 
and planted a thirty-foot cross of Gaspé tim- 
ber, claiming New France “for Christ and the 
King.” 

French settlers came first, from Normandy 
and Brittany, closely followed by Channel Is- 
landers. 

Today the Gaspé’s eleven thousand square 
miles with almost one hundred and fifty 
thousand people—it’s not exactly congested 
territory —remain predominantly Canadien, de- 
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spite English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, and even 
American immigrants. The last were Tories 
who indignantly departed our shores after 
the Revolution. 

There is considerable bilingualism, but in the 
typical community of a thousand souls French 


This cross on Mont-Joli is said to mark the 
place: where the French first landed in Percé. 





is literally the mother tongue of families named 
MacGregor, O’Leary and Jones. Pioneers of 
every stock married pretty French mam’selles, 
and the children took not only language but re- 
ligion and way of life from their mothers. 
Before 1600 a French fisherman on Bonaven- 
ture Island, off the peninsular thumb tip, hung 
up the all-time record of catching six thousand 
cod in a single day! It’s a terrific fish story, al- 
though handed down by a Mission Father, but 
it does suggest the Gaspé’s destiny as one of the 
New World’s great fishing stations. 
Large-scale commercial fishing was started 
there almost two hundred years ago, when an 
ambitious young man named Charles Robin ar- 
rived from the Isle of Jersey to set up establish- 
ments for preserving and packing codfish and 
salmon at Paspébiac on Baie des Chaleurs. The 
fishermen he hired made a bare living with the 
hardest sort of work—as they have done most 
of the time since—but Gaspé fish fed the world 
and Robin amassed a fortune. The present an- 
nual market value of the cod, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, smelt, salmon (Continued on Page 129) 
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The town of Percé, most important fishing station on the Gaspé coast. 








John Smith, one of the few Gaspesians of English descent, employs an ox 
to plow his field. Short seasons and rough terrain make farming difficult. 


Norbert St. Laurent cleans his day’s catch of cod and tosses them into 
the cart in the foreground. The cart will be hauled to market by a big dog. 
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On Bonaventure Island, in background, is located a great bird sanctuary. 


A wood fire heats the outdoor oven for about two hours. Then the 
coals are raked out and the freshly risen loaves (left) are baked. 


Dorist Nicalas and Joseph Langlois turn drying cod at Grande- 
Riviére. After soaking in brine, fish dry in the sun three to six days. 
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SUMMER CLOTHES....CITY |. 


On 5 Rte 


by TONI ROBIN 


UNE, the beginning of summer, also marks 
the beginning of the year’s biggest popula- 
tion shift. Country farms and inns throw open 
their doors to accept pale, tired city people, 
while, at the same time, metropolitan popula- 
tions are increased by as much as twenty-five 
per cent, mainly by those who have spent long 
winter months in the country with snow- 
drifts, coal stoves and mail-order catalogues. 
Wherever you are from, whatever you yearn 
for—city shops, country meadows, the sight 
of a cow or the sight of a play—you will need a 
good basic wardrobe—not necessarily expen- 


sive, but cool, easy to pack and appropriate. 


MRS. STREET, below, goes into reverse when she heads 
for the country. She discards her urban blacks for gray, 
beige, or more brightly colored outfits. One item she 
knows will be used often is her swing-back “duster,” 
or greatcoat, made of the same lightweight rayon as the 
suit she wears for traveling, shown opposite. This great- 
coat is waterproofed and will serve her through sudden 
showers and chill evenings, or for driving, leaving her 
mind free to answer the. perpetual “Mummy, what’s 
that?” as Junior discovers the interesting wide world. 
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MRS. LANE is welcomed with open arms by her city 
cousins after her long, tiring train trip. They are espe- 
cially pleased when they note with relief she needs no 
tolerance from a snobbish doorman. Neatly groomed 
and minus a hint of hayseed, she is correctly dressed 
for any urban scene in a suit of black sheer, like the one 
pictured above. Except for fresh white gloves, all her 
accessories are black, including hat, bag and, please 
note, shoes. Two-toned spectator pumps, white shoes and 
pastel prints have been left home in her country closet. 
















Photographs by Leombruno 
Drawings by Leonard Shertall 
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GOOD CHOICE FOR TOWN is this black suit with two rows of gold but- 
tons. Its double-breasted jacket and pleated skirt are made of a sheer rayon 
which is cool and sheds wrinkles instantly. Max Levine makes it to sell for 
around $40. Alfreda black straw hat; Dawnelle white gloves; Coro jewelry. 


GOOD CHOICE FOR COUNTRY is a light-colored, tailored suit such as 

this. The jacket, worn with blouse or scarf, has easy, bracelet-length sleeves. 

Duchess Royal combines this lightweight rayon suit with a rainproofed 

greatcoat; both for about $60. Madcap cloche; Echo scarf; Shalimar gloves. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





the corduroy shortie 


Made exclusively for B. Altman & Co. with designs on your 
whole summer wardrobe! Wear it as a beach coat, a town coat, 
an evening coat. Over slacks... over shorts ... over prints, 
Eggshell, pink, turquoise, yellow, grey, moss green, 

pigeon blue, jockey red, jade green. Sizes 10 to 20. , , $17.95 


KOR DAY 





B.ALTMAN « CO. FIFTH AVENUE 
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MARRIED 


AND OFF TO A GOOD START wim 


MERRY TD 





HERE'S THE BLUSHING BRIDE, in a mo- 
ment of radiant happiness that comes back 
to life in the picture! Look-alive portraits 
like this are easy to shoot with Mercury II, 
rival even the finest studio results. 





SOMETHING BORROWED, something 
blue and Mercury II got everything in 
colors of breathtaking beauty! See how 
every detail is amazingly clear and sharp 
right out to the edges, front and back! 


YOU'VE GOT TO MOVE FAST after the 
ceremony! But even the speediest targets 
can’t escape Mercury II’s lightning-like 
shutter (speeds up to 1/1000th of a sec- 
ond). See how it “stopped” the rice shower? 





“| GO EVERYWHERE with my Mercuyy 
II,” says Bob, the best man! Whatever’s 
going on, Bob’s ready in a flash with a 
camera that’s ready to snap in a flash, 
shoots everything without a fumble! 


YOU CAN SHOOT “‘EXPERT’’ COLOR PHOTOS EVERY 


TIME WITH ERCU RY I] 
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No fooling!—Mercury II is fool- 
proof! It’s Universal’s contribution 
to photo-eager folks like you, who 
want to get “professional” results 
without months of study or trial- 
and-error shooting! Flick your fin- 
ger, and Mercury II does the rest— 
gets candid, split-second action, 
portrait and still-life shots that always “look alive.” Every picture is re- 
markable for beautiful color and razor-sharp clarity—foreground, back- 
ground and right out to the edges. More pictures for the same money, too 
—36 negatives on every 20-exposure cartridge! See Mercury II at your deal- 
er’s! You owe it to your photo-future! 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORPORATION, NEW YORK~ CHICAGO> HOLLYWOOD 


World's first super-speed, super-precision minicamera DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR COLOR 


























DARK, COOL COTTONS provide the way for city visitors to minimize the 
heat without resorting to inappropriate dirndls or peasant blouses. Even 
though such cottons are washable, they should be neatly tailored. Moppets 
should be firmly taken out of sunsuits and put into more conventional clothes. 





THIS TWO-PIECE Galey and Lord dark cotton dress is out of the “wash- 
dress” class and, as designed by Claire McCardell, has urban trimness. ‘Ihe 
jacket, with its nipped-in wide waistband, accentuates the full skirt. About 
$30. Luggage-tan Lesco, Ltd. bag, matching Delman shoes, Wear Right gloves. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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REGAL DRAMA for the trousseau of a lovely bride... 


this Tula gown and matching coat. Created of crepe Glamour, a wonderful fabric 
woven of “Narco” rayon. In bridal white with ecru Alencon-type lace. 


At fine stores throughout the country. About $35. 


SAM LANDAU INC., 105 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


rt. About 








eee with fife’ magie fit, all the way! 


Life Foundations are the only garments with the twin magic of Life-Bra 
and Life-Girdle all in one piece! Above, the exclusive Life Bra top 

Lifts, Molds, Corrects, Holds. Then this supple “one-piece” sweeps 
downward to give your hipline that alluringly sculptured look. 

Never drags or pulls, because it fits with ease and hugs your figure 

... thanks to its elastic comfort and tailored-in material control! 

Be expertly fitted today, at any of the better stores and shops. 













alice Foundation *7.50 & up 


Formfit label, you 


in fit, fabric 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62 





TO GO DANCING at night spots is, of course, on the calendar of visitors 
from the country, and even if her husband is annoyed by the crowded dance 
floor, Mrs. Lane is sublimely happy. Her dark-top print dress can be con- 
verted into a short evening dress by removing the jacket shown below. 





THE RIGHT LOOK for city night life does not have to be made by 4 
bouffant skirt (impractical for packing), but is achieved with a short sleeve- 
less rayon print with torso-tight midriff and matching print jacket. 
Janet Taylor design, about $50. Alfreda black hat, Dawnelle black gloves. 
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BOLD PLAID in Lonsdale cotton is made into a country evening dress. It 
has a shirred bra and full skirt which may be made completely conventional 
by wearing the button-up jacket. Add a solid-colored scarf, pinned around 
the neck, for a bit of sophistication. McMullen dress, about $35, Echo scarf. 








isitors ; 
dance \ a 
€ con- 
below. 
™, 
qj 
le by a BARE-MIDRIFF effects may be displayed by visitors at country dances if 
sleeve- the local residents are charitable enough to take it, but not before you've ac- 
7 quired some tan to modify the glare. The skirt of this three-piece evening 
g oves. 







ensemble may also be varied with a separate dark blouse for informal dining. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


LIVE YOUR NEW YORK ‘HOLIDAY 


LU uUtuoly 


Stopping at the world-famed Ritz-Carlton Hotei in 
New York is an experience that’s well-worth the 
slight extra cost! You'll love the luxury of 
your perfectly appointed room. You'll thrill 
to the smooth, courteous service. And 
you'll marvel at the continental cuisine 
in the outdoor Ritz Garden and 
other restaurants and-bars 
. Rates begin at $7 


AP: 
RITZ Viurtllon 


MADISON AVE. at 46th ST. NEW YORK 17 
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Introducing ; 


AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL INITIAL RING 





Finely fashioned of 14 K gold. Two ( 
or three massive initials in contrasting 
white, yellow, pink or green gold. As 
new as tomorrow's newspaper. For 
women, too! ; 





Blazoned with insigne of | Superbly set with dia- Masterpiece of jewelry 


fraternal order, military mond. Two initials craft. Full three initials Z 
or naval branch, flanked astride. Also available embellished with sap- 
by 2 individual initials. in other precious stones. phires or other gems. 
P i 
At fine jewelers everywhere, or write for name of nearest dealer. 3 


Park Lane Riogs, Ine. 
46th St., 


Div. Manne & Son, 74 W. N. Y. 19 
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PATENTEO IN THE UNMED STATES AND CANADA 





























ee 7 m THIS TINA LESER ballet-length 
/ Stent gr = e! >" ~~ cotton dirndl of Dan River cotton, 
Fast’ photograph wi e; an Si a : 


you get your camera on your es, ; Pg, whether worn for entertaining or 
subject faster with the Markfinder. Guide ai a merely lounging aor eal we “a 
lines appear to be projected on the image ¢ * ; 


itself. Cross-hairs show the center of the sub- : Pei ie evenings, helps one look both feminine 
ject. You correct your aim instinctively. Py and “young girl.” The dirndl has a 
stole in the same plaid to cover shoulde, 
when the breeze is strong. About $30, 
Good accessories are antique gold 
bracelets, and gold sandals by Delman, 


/ You see more with the Mark- 
Mow * finder because the actual 
area covered in the finder is 25% 
greater than will appear on the film. By 
seeing more of your subject you frame 


your picture more expertly. Automatic- 
ally you preselect the best composition. 


SEERSUCKER IS RIGHT for the 
country: it’s good for play and village 
wear, it packs and washes well, and is 

cool. Arrowhead Sportswear makes a 
matched outfit of a flattering bra, well- 
cut shorts, three-quarter butcher 
jacket and this sun-back dress; about 
$50. A scarf around the head is the 
only additional note needed. Cobbler 
of California shoes, Echo scarf. 


/ You see exactly with the 
Sadly: Markfinder because you 

see eye to eye with the 
lens of your camera. The area that ap- 
pears within the guide lines is the area 
that will appear ini your picture, and the 
cross-hairs help you to visualize the cen- 
ter of your actual exposure. 


ry 
First and only Candid Camera 


with war-born “Markfinder” 


Giving aerial gunners a means of pre-correction of aim saved countless lives in war. And 
now, developed from its war-time laboratory craftsmanship, Argus gives candid camera 
users pre-correction of their photographic shots. This new Argus 21 follows the lead 
of the Argoflex twin-lens camera, which shows you the picture before you take it. 
..-And note these additional features of the new Model 21: Coated f 3.5 color- 
corrected lens...Accurate behind-the- 
lens shutter with speeds up to 1/200 
... Built-in synehro-flash with 5 and 20 
milli-second adjustment . .. Exposure 
W/Z Counter... Double exposure guard... 
New streamlined styling... Saddle 
leather carrying case. See your favorite 
snes: ei Whites Wk Oe O0 ek photographic dealer and ask him to 
senere wha Matinder dees show you the new Argus 21, the camera 


you MORE field than your lens takes. with the amazing Markfinder. *S: ZZ mee 


@ TRADEMARK 





“- 


Cross hairs and guide lines help you = 
preselect your composition. You can 


ee cee LIFE IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS can sometimes be less than a picnic, but 
ona Aone Aco a Markfinder! = Mrs. Street is equipped to take a lot in her stride, thanks to a four-piece seersucker 
ONLY ARGUS HAS THE MARKFINDER — ARGUS, INCORPORATED ensemble. She may sun in the bra and shorts, slide into the jacket if it’s chilly, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. and slip on the dress when going to the village, or driving to the beach or club. 
THE END 
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The ladies got their cloaks while the stranger promised Pepperl to visit him in Regensburg and have a look at things himself. Then they parted. 


Story of a Bavarian: 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Illustrations by the Author 


T THE BAVARIAN PRESS CLUB in Munich, 
jeeps are available at $1.50 an hour, so I 
hired one and drove to Regensburg. All along 
the route in this agricultural region I saw sleek 
farm stock and often it was difficult to avoid 
hitting fat geese. Geese still are force-fed here 
as they were years ago. The peasant women 
hold the geese between their knees and force 
open their beaks. Then they insert large dump- 
lings, about thirty, one at a time, into each 
bird’s gullet. Encircling the long necks with 
index finger and thumb, they massage the gobs 
of meal down the birds’ throats. The children 
looked almost as if they had been force-fed too. 


There was no evidence of destruction in the 
small towns and villages on the way. The 
Autobahnen were bombed, but the less impor- 
tant roads were undamaged. The tiny, hard 
apples in the trees along these roads would 
make a kind of crabapple jelly, but, although 
they were ripe, they remained unpicked. Hops, 
barley and potatoes were evident in abundance. 

Regensburg itself suffered little damage, ex- 
cept on the outskirts. I got a city directory and 
looked under “ P”’ for the name of my old friend, 
Joseph Pappelmeier, with whom I had spent 
some dreary times on the hard benches of the 
local school. The professors tortured us in vain 
for three years while Pappelmeier and I re- 
peated the same class. 

Pappelmeier, I learned, had died during the 
first months of the war. 


- 
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My late friend had been of such extraordinary 
appearance that people who saw him for the 
first time turned away. Caricature could only 
flatter him. His eyes were crossed and sat so 
close together on the bridge of his nose that 
both could be seen in a profile view, like the 
eyes of a flounder. He had hair of the most 
improbable shade of red, and exposure to the 
summer sun and to the cold winters of Regens- 
burg had turned the skin on his face to flaming 
patchesof orange, purple and old rose. He thrived 
on the rich cooking at his home, and on the 
thick local brews, so that when he reached 
manhood, his was the oval outline of the funny- 
paper-type German of happier days. The under- 
taker told me that, mercifully, he had kept the lid 
onhiscoffin. Pappelmeier had been mirth-provok- 
ing, even in death. (Continued on Page 69) 
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This is Nuremberg as it was before Pappelmeier Pepperl’s first trip there—a quiet, peaceful city that manufactured toys and music boxes. 


(Continued from Page 67) Because he was always 
surrounded by laughing people, Joseph Pappel- 
meier was well adjusted and becamea successful 
and happy man, learning a trade after he was 
thrown out of school. He wooed one of the nicest 
girls in Regensburg and, to the surprise of all, 
she married him. 

Everyone in town breathed easier when the 
child of that union looked normal. His proud 
father named him Pepperl, the Bavarian di- 
minutive of Joseph. He grew up a healthy boy, 
with only a slight speech defect. He uttered a 
few preliminary explosive sounds before properly 
expressing himself. The schoolchildren called 
him “ Pappelmeier Pepperl”’ and, according to 
the local psychoanalyst, this foolish appellation 
was responsible for his stammering. His father 
never punished Pepperl, and that, many people 
said, was responsible for Pepperl’s tragedy. 


His mother remembers how Pepperl, as a baby, 
crawled toward the fence. She did not recognize 
it as the first manifestation of a wanderlust 
which, eventually, was to be his undoing. 


My friend Pappelmeier had, after years of 
hard work, established himself as an independ- 
ent manufacturer. He owned a wide house in a 
square called “The Golden Opportunity.” The 
facade of this building had on it for its entire 
width a blackboard three feet high, between 
the windows of the second and the third 
floor, which bore in gold letters: JosEPH 
PAPPELMEIER— ATELIER FOR PRECISION MECH- 
ANIsMs. On the lower floors were the work- 
rooms and above them the living quarters of 
the family. 


A Sinister Prophecy 


Frau Pappelmeier led the life of the German 
middle-class woman, a silent, obedient existence 
more wishless than that of her one servant girl. 
On Sundays she followed her husband, who 
wheeled Pepper! in his carriage, along the Dan- 
ube to a hill overlooking the river, property on 
which he hoped eventually to build a villa. He 
planned to use for its foundation heavy boulders, 
once part of the defenses of Regensburg. His wife 
now remembers with sadness and remorse, asif it 
had been a’prophecy, that she had said to him, 
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‘understand. I'll 


“Leave it as it is, Joseph, ruins are so beau- 
tiful.”” She adds, ““ Now we have lots of them.” 

He followed her advice and instead of a villa 
he erected an arbor, and planted a grapevine 
and a garden. The grapes never quite ripened in 
the raw climate of Regensburg. Asparagus, a 
few pears and apples grew as a result of his 
arduous Sunday gardening. His widow says 
that Pepperl, as a baby, showed promise of 
similar energy. She remembers how he headed 
on all fours toward the fence that enclosed the 
property. She did not recognize it as the first 
manifestation of a wanderlust which, eventu- 
ally, was to be his undoing. 

Years ago in this garden, on one of my previ- 
ous visits to Bavaria, Pepperl’s father spoke to 
me about the boy. 

“T don’t know what’s to become of Pepperl,” 
he said. “ He’s not like my own flesh and blood. 
He’s all thumbs, but that wouldn’t matter if 
only he took an interest in the business. I say to 
him, ‘Look, Pepperl, if you don’t want to be a 
precision mechanic, I understand. If you want 
to be a brewer, a butcher or something else, I 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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LETTER CASE 

Sleek and slim . . . roominess 
that's amazing. Style Stitched with 
Nylon for lightness . . . strength. 


Variety of styles, colors 
and leathers. 


Re a on 
— ‘Ka MEN’S WALLETS = 
ais 24 


. Rich luxury in lustrous leathers— 
; LStyre Suite? \\ Y designed for pride in ownership. Excep- 
N th NYLON | tionally roomy, surprisingly light. Other styles’ 


Visible Strength / and leathers. 
Leather Lightness 


| 


— 


WOMEN’S WALLETS —oistinctive beauty 


and new utility in softs glowing leather. 
Conveniently accessible coin purse 
ends coin spilling. Other styles and colors 
in variety of leathers—with ond 

without zippers. 


Ask for other Rumpp match- 
ing companion pieces in leading 
stores—Jewel Boxes, Toilet Cases, 
Smoking Sets, Writing Cases, etc. Look for 
the Rumpp trademark—your assurance of 
$s craftsmanship, : 


P & SONS, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, 
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We are halting the terrific waste of our farmland. Contour plowing, terraced hillsides, proper rotation of crops keep the soil where it belongs. 


Hopeful Holiday 


Travelers can see a striking change in the face of America. Soil conservation 


is creating a more beautiful, more productive countryside. 


by KATHERINE GLOVER 


N THE PIEDMONT COUNTRY the soil is as crim- 

son as the petticoats of Scarlett O’Hara. It 
was not always so. The topsoil of these “red- 
lands” used to be brown. But the virgin topsoil 
has washed away to the beds of the creeks and 
rivers and the depths of the sea; it has gone 
with the rain. 

The farmers are building new topsoil there on 
the redlands of the Southern Piedmont now. 
They are performing miracles of recovery. I 


traveled there, not to admire the view but to 
see something far more exciting. The face of 
America is being changed. I wished to under- 
stand this change. 

Driving south along Highway 29 from Wash- 
ington to Charlottesville, Virginia, I thought of 
a home-coming soldier I had met in New Jersey 
on a train) ‘It’s beautiful, of course,” he said, 
looking out of the window, “ because it’s Amer- 
ica. But you can’t help comparing it with things 
over there, where every acre’s neat as a pin. And 
trees—not scrub woods like these—specially 
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planted, tended, watched over. Coming back 
fresh, this strikes you. It’s beautiful, but we’ve 
sure wasted it.” 

“You're right, soldier; we’ve sure wasted it.” 

That evening at Charlottesville I went out to 
the University of Virginia. In the softened twi- 
light the grass of the quadrangle seemed deeper 
green than in bright sunlight, and the propor- 
tions of the low-lying, white-columned brick 
buildings more beautiful than I had remem- 
bered. A timeless old man, seated on the steps of 
the Rotunda, gave me bits of information about 
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Ten years ago the topsoil was gone from Shadwell, a farm owned by 
Jefferson’s father. Gullies had cut through the clay down to bed rock. 


those early days when the quadrangle was all 
there was to the university. 

This old custodian switched on the lights in 
the Rotunda and I went inside. In the stillness 
under the star-studded dome I stood before the 
statue and read its inscription: 


Tuomas jerrenson, AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION 

or INDEPENDENCE, OF THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA FOR 

Rewicious Freepom, anp FatuHer oF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF VIRGINIA. 


The next day I stood on the hilltop of near-by 
Shadwell, the farm where Thomas Jefferson was 
born. His father, Col. Peter Jefferson, got the 
Shadwell land from a friend, William Randolph, 
for a “bowl of Arrack punch.” He cleared 
these steep slopes of timber and burned the 
timber. He planted tobacco and corn here two 
hundred years ago. Tobacco and corn are 
clean-tilled crops, grown in rows, with the 
bared earth kept stirred by cultivation. 

Rainwash cut the topsoil down to subsoil and 
proceeded to slash out gullies in the subsoil all 
the way down to bedrock. This was the common 
practice and result, then and for marry years to 
follow. As early as 1685 the first William Byrd 
of Virginia described a cloudburst that swept 
out tobacco plants “with all the top of the 
manured land.” ‘ We ruin the lands that are al- 
ready cleared,” George Washington wrote from 
Mt. Vernon in 1797, “and either cut down more 
wood, if we have it, or emigrate into the Western 
country.” 

These fields of Shadwell were accounted way 
out West when Peter Jefferson cleared them, 
scalped them of topsoil, and died. Even in his 
lifetime Thomas Jefferson saw the ruinous 
consequences. He corresponded with George 
Washington and many other farmers seeking 
improved methods. From his new place, 
Monticello, on the other side of Charlottesville, 
Jefferson wrote to a farming friend in Penn- 
sylvania on April 17, 1813: 

“The country wherein I live . . . is hilly 
and we have been in the habit of ploughing in 
straight rows, whether up or down hill; . . . 
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and our soil was all rapidly running into the 
rivers. ... 

“My son-in-law, Mr. Randolph, the best 
farmer, I believe, in the United States,” Jeffer- 
son’s letter added, had led them at Monticello 
to “plough horizontally,” following the land’s 
contours: 

“We plough horizontally, following the cur- 
vatures of the hills and the hollows, on the dead 
level, however crooked the lines may be. Every 
furrow thus acts as a reservoir to receive and re- 
tain the waters, all of which go to the benefit of 
the growing plant. . . . Scarcely an ounce of 
soil is now carried off. . . . In point of beauty 
nothing can exceed that of the waving lines and 
rows winding along the face of the hills and val- 
leys. The horses draw much easier on the dead 
level, and it is in fact a conversion of hilly fields 
into a plain. The improvement of our soil from 
this cause the last half dozen years strikes every 
one with wonder.” 


Catching Up to Jefferson 


But the wonder did not take hold in practice 
or spread at the time. A century and a quarter 
later, in 1938, when Soil Rangers of a newly 
founded Soil Conservation Service got out their 
first national bulletin*, they made this report 
of Shadwell: 

“The 1000-acre tract that was Peter Jeffer- 
son’s has been many times divided. . . . Some 
500 acres of thin pasture, abandoned fields and 
a piece of woods, are all that remain of .. . 
Shadwell as a place. . . . 

“Nowhere in the thirty-five acres of steeply 
sloping woodland will you find destructive ero- 
sion. . . . Dig through the vegetative layer of 
forest duff; and you find from five to six inches 
of rich brown topsoil, entirely preserved. . . . 

“The woods dip to a small streara. The op- 
posing slope . . . about ten acres of steep, 
cleared land, has been swept bare. All-the brown 
topsoil is gone. Gullies have cut through the 
red, stiff clay, secondary layer, and on through 
a layer of weather-softened yellowish rock ma- 





*To Hold This Soil, Miscellaneous Publication No. 321, U.S.D.A. 
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Today a design like this appears on Shadwell’s slopes: winding furrows, 
interspersed with grassed strips and terraces, cut to the lay of-the land. 


terial to bedrock. . . . The rocky chips are at 
least a thousand years from weathered top- 
soil. . . . The only surviving vegetation now 
is an occasional wisp of broom sedge toward the 
top, a few weeds, and here and there in sedi- 
mented spots along the gullies, a struggling 
brier. 

“Look beyond the present line fences of 
Shadwell and you see in an almost continuous 
stretch thousands of acres of cultivated or once- 
cultivated land in the same condition, or ap- 
proaching it.” 

That was ten years ago. Today the steepest 
slopes of Shadwell are being reforested, and on 
the lesser shoulders a new design appears— 
winding furrows, interspersed with grassed 
strips and terraces, cut to the lay of the land— 
the very idea that Thomas Jefferson advocated 
brought back to life after all these years, and 
bringing the land back to life! No wonder that 
when, in 1938, the farmers around Charlottes- 
ville organized one of the nation’s 1500 new 
democratic units for the self-government of soil 
waste they named it The Thomas Jefferson Soil 
(Conservation District. 

Such practices dress the landscape beauti- 
fully and restore a dying soil. All over the fields 
of Monticello, his own place, can be seen the 
traces of old terraces, and ghosts of vineyards 
which had been planted on the contour of the 
slopes. 

The steeper slopes Jefferson left in timber. 
Some of it is still standing on Monticello 
today. His field crops, corn and wheat, he 
wisely planted on the lesser slopes. These “row 
crops” he rotated with closer-growing grains 
and clover, in a seven-year plan of rotation, in 
order not to deplete the soil. He believed also 
in combining cattle with crops. “I have no 
doubt but that the coupling of cattle and sheep 
with this [crop rotation] would prodigiously im- 
prove the product.” 

Revised and expanded by modern scientific 
knowledge, these methods of farming form the 
basis of the modern soil conservation which is 
beginning to change the face of America. It is 
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A miracle vine, kudzu, hardly known ten years ago, is making over the 
Southeast. Tt blankets gullies and worn-out slopes, makes good pasture. 


not so much going back to Jefferson as it is, to 
quote Henry Wallace’s apt phrase, “catching 
up to Jefferson.” 

It is a revolution of interest not only to 
farmers and foresters but to every American. 
Floods that wash away towns and business dis- 
tricts and which bankrupt insurance companies 
start in the washing rivulets from uncovered 
farms and cutover timberlands. 

It took a depression, dust storms, floods and 
stark statistics to wake us up. By then 100 
million acres of once good cropland had been 
lost to farming by erosion, another 100 million 
badly damaged, and still another 100 million 
was on the way out unless farming practices 
changed. The good earth covering these United 
States was washing and blowing away and our 
once virgin forests had dwindled until they were 
little more than a memory. 

But the land of the Piedmont, like the land-of 
America everywhere, is changing rapidly and 
radically. Even the unpracticed eye can ob- 
serve the changes. The hills show more green; 
the gullies are disappearing under thick blan- 
kets of the miracle vine, kudzu; young pines are 
growing on once raw sloyes, shedding carpets of 
needles which hold earth when rain falls. 

Look at Piedmont’s fields and you see the new 
pattern. Cotton, corn, tobacco are there still— 
but planted in strips, curving gently around the 
slopes of the land, carving designs as lovely as 
rare tapestries. The greens are of unbelievable 
variety, from the tasseled chartreuse of grain 
sorghum to the deep blue-green of alfalfa. Be- 
tween the crops are terraces. They act as bar- 
riers to hold back the water. If you look 
closely you will see wide strips of matted green 
vegetation, lespedeza or other perennials. They 
are called meadowways or waterways. And 
everywhere over the landscape are pastures. 
Cattle graze on a thousand hills, new to this 
Southern region—hopefully and profitably new. 

South of Charlottesville I visited a worn-out 
corn and tobacco farm. Fields that three years 
ago grew nothing but broom sedge were now 
covered with green pasture. Black Angus cattle 









grazed in the pastures, enriching instead of de- 
pleting the soil, taking acres out of cotton, corn 
and tobacco. 

One of the farmers whoare redeeming worn- 
out acres is F. A. Jessup, of Charlottesville, 
president, originator and owner of the Trailways 
system of busses. “I'd just as soon raise polecats 
on my farms as corn or tobacco,” he said. He 
is devoting his acres solely to grass and cows— 
purebred Guernseys. At one time, he says, 
“You couldn’t even raise a disturbance” on the 
land he has taken over and is bringing back into 
productivity. 


The Growth of the Soil 


Only a few farmers in this part of Virginia, 
however, are in a class with Mr. Jessup and 
the owner of the Angus cattle. Most are small 
farmers like one whose farm I visited. He “had 
been scratching loam”’ all his life and “getting 
poorer and poorer.” Feeling there was little to 
lose he tried out soil-conservation practices ten 
years ago. Today his farm plant is worth $25,- 
000, he has sent two boys through college, 
bought and paid for another farm. The gullies 
on his original farm are mended, he has a wood- 
land from which he does selective cutting, his 
barns are full of hay and his dairy herds are fat 
and profitable. 

Farther south in Virginia, through Lynchburg 
on toward Danville, green fields of tobacco 
swirl over the slopes. In winter these fields are 
no longer left bare for winds to blow and rains 
to wash, but are covered with a green legume. 

Drive into the still-lovely Dan River Valley, 
described in 1725 as “a Garden of Eden, with 
soil fertility equal to any in the world, its rivers 
clear as crystal.” At that time, planters came 
from all around to fish for sturgeon in the clear 
waters of the Dan. Now the streams run red 
with the washing soil and the Dan’s only fish 
are mud cats and suckers. 

Traveling on into North Carolina, I found 
myself echoing Edna Ferber’s famous line, 
“Cabbages are beautiful,” ‘tobacco is beauti- 
ful,” as I saw the fields in different stages: 
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Before-and-after models show Georgia farmers how eroded and worn- 
out farmland can be restored and turned into producing, profitable acreage. 








in broad vivid-green leaf; in blossom; and 
turning faintly saffron under the warm sun. On 
the farms the tobacco. barns were empty and 
waiting; waiting, too, for the fresh crop were 
the vast storehouses of the great tobacco com- 
panies that I drove past. 

A little farther south, if you detoured to the 
west, you would come to Winston-Salem, city of 
God-fearing Moravians and Camel cigarettes. 
And a detour to the @ast would bring you to 
Durham, the Duke empire of Chesterfields and 
the great university. All these—fabulous indus- 
tries and fabulous institutions—sprang out of 
this Piedmont soil, and. the empires were built 
by the rugged sons of farmers— Reynolds and 
Duke. Tobacco money is making of North 
Carolina one of the great educational and re- 
search centers of the nation. 

And then on down Route 29 you reach High 
Point, wealthy in its furniture plants, varnish 
factories and related industries. They sprang 
up here because the neighboring hills were so 
heavily timbered with great hardwood and pine 
forests. 

Farther on, more cotton in the fields and 
every town rimmed with textile mills, their 
spindles and looms humming round the clock. 
The whole life of this Piedmont region is deeply 
soil-rooted. It is easy to see how, when the 
soil went down, the level of living went down 
with it. 

The week I was.in this textile section, wages 
went up to seventy cents an hour, an unheard- 
of figure there, and without strikes or riots. As 
one local:commentator put it, ‘For the first 
time in the history of the textile mills a man 
can really support his family on his earnings 
without the necessity for his wife and daugh- 
ters to work in the mills.” It’s revolutionary — 
a good revolution. 

As I drove along through this cotton and tex- 
tile country, I saw fish ponds of an acre or more. 
Sometimes kids were in swimming, or fishing 
from the bank. These farm fish ponds are new. 
Constructed at a moderate cost, and stocked 
with fish by state fish and game commissions, 
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A drive with beauty... 
that never ends 


There’s Nothing Like 
SIMONIZ for a 
Lasting Luster 






Going places in that new car? Better SIMONIZ the finish before you start. 

This “builds up” the beauty. . . gives it a permanent brilliance from first mile 
to last. SIMONIZ protects the finish against road grime and grit that 

scar... against corrosive airborne chemicals that dull and destroy. . . against 
the searing sun that fades colors. The crystal-hard sparkle of SIMONIZ 

on the finish saves car washing, foo. Dust and dirt wipe off with a dry cloth. 
And you're home again with your new car more beautiful than ever. 

Insist on SIMONIZ for the thrill of driving a new car always, 

TO RESTORE NEW BEAUTY to dull finishes . . . use the Simoniz 
Kleeners—liquid when it's in average condition . . . paste when the 
finish is exceptionally dull. Then apply SIMONIZ to make that sparkling 
finish last years longer. Sold by grocery, hardware, variety, 


drug, point, 5 cents to $1, auto accessory, department stores, 
garages and service stations. 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Motorists Wise 
SIMONIZ 


**Simoniz’’ Trade 
Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. & ForeignCountries 











Peach orchards, planted in contours, are blooming on many hillsides in 
the Southeast, replacing row crops which allowed the soil to wash away. 


they are bringing not only food but 
fun to the farm family. 

Another thing I noticed was the 
frequent call of the bobwhite and the 
whir of partridges beside the road. 
Wildlife, almost wiped out in late 
years, returns when farmers plant 
borders of brushlike shrubs to serve as 
cover and food for birds and rabbits. 

In the cotton country the changed 
pattern persists. ‘There are more 
green pastures, more cattle grazing 
where once cotton grew. Young pine 
trees cover many of the cotton- 
washed lands—and kudzu. Thick 
clambering blankets of it, on the 
hills, in the fields, the pastures, 
climbing the trees, covering the 
steep banks along the highways. 
This vine, hardly known ten years 
ago, is making over the Southeast. 


The South’s Wonder Vine 


They hold “kudzu rallies” in 
Georgia to celebrate the virtues and 
spread the gospel of the wonder vine. 
By chance I attended one of these 
rallies a few years ago on the hottest 
July day the Lord ever made. Col- 
ored and white farmers sat around 
dripping sweat and enthusiasm, as 
they listened to Dr. Hugh Ben- 
nett, chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service, sing the praises of kudzu. I 
didn’t know what it was all about 
then, but traveling through this sec- 
tion today and seeing how the gospel 
has borne fruit, I have joined the 
kudzu shouters—for kudzu is as good 
for livestock as for gully-mending. 

Peaches were being shipped out of 
Spartanburg County, in South Caro- 
lina, when I reached there. The trucks 
were rolling, freight cars stood on ev- 
ery siding, and workers in the pack- 
ingshedswereasthick as bees. Buyers 
jammed the hotels. Last year’s crop 
had brought a cool $7,000,000; this 
year’s promised to bring even more. 





Spartanburg County grows more 
peaches than any other county in 
the country. Twenty-five years ago 
there was not a single commercial 
peach orchard. Acres once planted 
to cotton are now growing peachies. 

Much of the battle for conservation 
in the Southeast heads up in Spar- 
tanburg. From the regional offices 
of the Soil Conservation Service lo- 
cated there, technicians of all kinds— 
soil experts, foresters, biologists and 
engineers—go into all sections to aid 
and advise. I would like to suggest 
to anyone who wants a clue to this 
changing America as he travels 
about to step into a regional or local 
Soil Conservation office or the office 
of a county agent of the Department 
of Agriculture—there’s one to be 
found in every county seat—and ask 
a few questions or get some litera- 
ture which will help interpret the 
changes written across the land- 
scape. It is history in the making and 
quite as thrilling as history that has 
been made. 

On other tours I have seen the 
pattern changing, on the Texas plains 
and the wheat lands of the Pacific 
Northwest, the new green springing 
on the overgrazed stretches of the 
Western ranges. I have seen the 
harnessing of the rivers to hold back 
the floods and balance the flow of 
the water, the dams in the Tennessee 
Valley, in the West, Boulder, Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville and Shasta. 

There are a lot of people in these 
United States who are fighting mad 
at what’s been happening for a hun- 
dred or more years, just as Jefferson 
was. Maybe not enough people and 
not mad enough, but with a good 
strong push from the scientific folk, 
the mad is getting us somewhere. 
Yes, soldier, we’ve sure wasted, but 
we're sure mending. Just give us 4 
little more time. THE END 
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“TN the first place,” said Alice to the Rabbit, 
_4 “you can just put your watch back in your 
waistcoat pocket! This isn’t going to take very 
long!” 
“T’ve heard that before,’’ replied the Rabbit, 
but he put his watch back just the same. 
“Now,” said Alice, ““Ford, you know, is the 
only car in the entire low-priced field with your 
choice of engines—either the V-8 or the Six.” 
“Harumph!”’ said the Rabbit. “Indeed!” 











“‘Look at Ford’s ‘Lifeguard’ body,” 
said the Mad Hatter. “‘It’s made of 
heavy-gauge, all-steel unit construction.” 


“Come with me,” said Alice, “I'll show you why 


Ford’s Out Front!” 
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“The Rabbit just loves its performance,” 
said the Mock. Turtle, “‘and so do I.” 


“And,” went on Alice, “if you’ve an eye for 
beauty, you’ll grant the Ford is prettiest of all!” 

“The Queen of Spades will agree with you,” 
replied the Rabbit, “‘she is terribly fussy about 
beauty.” 

“‘Now we are getting somewhere,”’ said Alice. 
“Even the grumpy old Mock Turtle will like 
its ‘Lifeguard’ Body—a remarkable Ford in- 
vention. And the ‘King-Sized’ brakes . . .” 

“**King-Sized’ brakes?” interrupted the Rabbit. 
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“, .. the new 1947 Ford is prettiest i 
of them all,” said Alice. 2 


‘**Yes,” said Alice, ‘‘and of course, they are 
oversized hydraulics and very sure to stop you.” 

“Well,” said the Rabbit, “that will make the 
King of Spades very happy!” ‘ 

‘Here is a feature which makes me think of 
you,” said Alice. “The new Fords are as swift 
as Rabbits, too.” 

Alice looked around but the Rabbit had gone. 
“That,”’ said Alice, ‘‘is quite to be expected. He’s , 
gone to order the Ford in his Future!” 


Listen to the Ford Show starring Dinah Shore on Columbia Net- 
work stations Wednesday evenings. 


“My,” said Alice, “the new Ford ; 
is such fun to drive!” , 








in your future! 




















* 
Time to keep cool e @ e Wherever you wear them — out under the broiling sun 


or sprawled in a lawn chair, at the nineteenth hole —slacks and shirts of BUR-MIL* fabric keep their 


unruffled smartness. 
BUR-MIL fabrics? tailor superbly and drape casually—as well as providing hot weather comfort 
such as you have never known. Leading retailers appreciate these fucts and feature BUR-MIL 


fabrics up front. Keep an eye out for this label! It’s your assurance of quality... of a more 


comfortable summer! {Made of Blended Rayons 


Some 40% Wool Mixtures 


> Registered Trade Mark 


B U R L N G T 0 N M | L L S ‘data OF NEW YORK + 450 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








(Above) Wild flowers bloom in mountain 
meadows — Olympic range in background. 
(Below) Mt. Rainier (14,408 ft.) attracts 
skiers, camera enthusiasts and nature lovers. 


DRAWING BY BOB CATO 


Paternal Advice 


for Friday afternoon at Grand Central Station 


by HAROLD T. BERS 


Mamma, bring the ice pick, 
Junior, bring your bat, 
Sister, bring your nail file, 
I will tote my gat; 
Fight with feral fury, 
Fight with might and main, 
Going through the station, 
Getting on the train. 


I must reach the ticket line; so be my interference— 

Brush the bustling crowd aside and give your papa clearance; 
Beat them to the satchel bump and hit their shins precisely, 
And, despite what Mamma taught you, don’t—act—nicely! 





ib 
Show you're not a softy, iy 

Muster up your spunk, fie ; = ee ike an if 

Boot the blocker’s Gladstone, , ngvireA B a ae | 

Flatten out his trunk; Pr rates hie ach $7 . ; 

Make your leering lethal, le ieee { 

Sharpen up your teeth; = ° . 4 

Should there be a scrimmage, id 
cee WASHINGTON abe 

Crowds are forming at Gate Seven; that is our objective; — ; t ‘ ; 


Papa dear will get you to it with his best invective; 
Don’t stand back and tarry till they open up the portal— STATE 
Line-plunge forward to the gate: the enemy is mortal. 


Let ’em think you’re frantic, 
Let ’em think you’re daft, 
Bang ’em with my golf clubs, 
Kick ’em fore and aft; 

Show ’em little mercy, 
Show ’em little shame, 

Just remember, dear ones, 
They will do the same. 


Washington apples from Okanogan, Yakima 
and Wenatchee valleys are world famous. 








Be the first irside the gate, then race like hunted roaches, - pe 
And monopolize the seats in six or seven coaches; 
Let your coat reserve one place, your bag reserve another; ; ’ 

If they ask you whom it’s for, say your dying mother. ) 


You’ve been taught politeness, 
You’ve been nicely bred, 

But at railroad stations 
You won’t get ahead 

If you’re kind and gentle, 
Loyal, staunch and true, 


Fighting people who are not WASHINGTON STATE Department of Conservation & Development 


Room 742 Transportation Bldg. — State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 
So fortunate as you. Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free literature on Washington State. 





Name. 


Address. 
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Shopping is-always a pleasure in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. One of the “plain people” loads a customer’s basket at Friday market. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


They are a seieealeilibi people with an enviable way of life 


by FREDRIC KLEES 


| eae MARKET on Friday afternoon is a 
4 rewarding sight in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. In the central market house, an ugly 
Victorian structure of red brick, where King 
Street crosses Queen, is to be found an abun- 
dance of food fresh from the farm. Behind the 
stalls farmers “ stand market,” some in ordinary 
clothes, others in the simple, archaic dress of 
the Mennonites, Amish, and River Brethren. 

On stands before them and on shelves behind 
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them are piles of apples—summer rambo, 
smokehouse, winesap, each according to its sea- 
son; boxes of little white onions, all peeled and 
ready to pop into the pot; tender, succulent 
sugar peas to be boiled in the pod; rich, brown 
apple butter, smelling of spice and sassafras. 
There are fat Lebanon bolognas and ropes of 
smoked sausages; shellbark meats and kernels of 
black walnuts; sweet-apple sniiz and dried corn; 
homemade bread fresh from a farm bake oven; 
the Dutch coffeecakes in all their glory —crumb 
cakes, potato buns, shoofly pies, and even 
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schwenkfelders and fastnachts. At the Good Fri- 
day market are baskets of dyed eggs, from the 
rich chestnut brown of the ones dyed with 
onion skins, to the purple, pink, and green of 
those colored with store dyes. At Christmas, 
the stands are filled with toy candy, clear red 
and yellow, and the many Christmas cookies so 
dear to the Pennsylvania Dutch heart—lebku- 
chen rich with citron, sand-tarts thin as paper, 
Moravian cookies from up Lititz way, shellbark 


Color Photograph by Alfred A. DéLardi 








They believe in hard work with chores for everyone 


macaroons chewy and delectable, animal cookies 
gay with red sugar. 

There are flowers at market too: pails of 
daffodils, pots of fuchsia, tubs of madonna 
lilies—if not in April, then in June. All round 
the calendar the dressed chickens are a feature 
of the Lancaster market—young, tender, with 
not one pinfeather to mar perfection. The heart, 
liver and gizzard are displayed on a bed of 
parsley on top of the fowl, like a flower arrange- 

ient. Furthermore, everything-is spotless; even 
he potatoes look as though each one had been 
,crubbed. 

No matter how much of an ordeal shopping 
may be elsewhere, in Lancaster it is a pleasure. 
The quality and quantity of the food and the 
cheerfulness of the people will make one envy 
ihe inhabitants of this city. One never goes to 
the Friday market in Lancaster without a bas- 
ket—Friday afternoon market is the principal 
one of the week. Even those who don’t mean to 
buy anything go to look upon the farm products 
of this land of milk and honey and to see the 
people. Both will do your heart good. To one 
seeing Lancaster County for the first time, the 
Mennonites, Amish, Dunkards and River 
Brethren behind the stands may be even more 
impressive than the food they offer for sale. 


**Plain”’ Yet Colorful 


A Mennonite farmer with his bushy beard 
and broad-brim hat is a never-to-be-forgotten 
figure as he stands in the market house in a 
blaze of zinnias, marigold and cockscomb; and 
so are the two buxom Amish women, the one in 
blue as bright as a jay, and the other equally 
vivid in purple, with prayer caps and kerchiefs 
of white to relieve the brilliance of the colors. 
This dress of these “plain people,” the name 
often given to these sects, has come down from 
the 17th and 18th Centuries very little changed. 

All the women wear bonnets over their prayer 
caps when they go outdoors, and often shawls in- 
stead of coats. The men wear flat broad-brim hats 
over hair cropped at the top of the ears. If mar- 
ried, the men wear full, bushy béards, but shave 
the upper lip. The shaving of the upper lip and 
the absence of buittons on their clothes are in- 
heritances from times when a bo'd mustache 
and shiny buttons ona uniform marked a soldier. 
Hence the Amish, in an ardor of pacifism, still 
shave the upper lip and use hooks and eyes in- 
stead of buttons. 

To most of the women this old-world dress is 
decidedly becoming. On the men it is odd but 
picturesque; while on the children it is as capti- 
vating a costume as man has ever devised. A 
tiny Amish boy or girl dressed in a miniature 
version of the father’s or mother’s garb is a droll 
and heart-warming sight. Best of all, however, 
is the serenity in the faces of these people. A look 
at them clearly shows that none among them 
goes cold in winter or hungry anytime, that none 
ever goes on relief or to the county home. 

The “plain people” are well aware that they 
are their brother’s keeper. When the war 
was at its height the Dunkards laid their plans 
to raise heifers to restock the depleted herds of 


Although never exploited, a youngster gets 
his real education by helping on the farm. 


Old men hand over their farms to their sons 
and work occasionally just for enjoyment. 


Mennonite girls help with the milking and 
are often given cows as part of their dowry. 
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The women usually work in the house or 


garden but willingly help in the fields if needed. 


In summer women keep their gardens trim; 
in winter windows are gay with potted plants. 


Barn raisings are social affairs. A surmp- 
tuous dinner table follows a full day’s work. 
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The children of the “plain people” go to rural schools 


Denied worldly pleasures, this schoolboy might be daydreaming of the oircus which, since “God made animals,” he may: attend. 


the war-stricken countries, Almost as soon as 
peace was declared the first shipments of these 
heifers began to move toward Poland and 
Greece and other lands hard hit by the war. 
Finding the “plain people” in their homes is 
not easy. These people dress as they do because 
of the dictates of conscience, not to attract tour- 
ists. The Amish, most picturesque of these sects, 
live in the country, not in town and village. 
Almost to a man they are farmers. A fortu- 
nate traveler may come upon children swarm- 
ing out of a little red-brick schoolhouse; or, 
even better, may happen to pass an Amish 
meetinghouse just as church is over. That part 
of the country to the east and northeast of the 
city of Lancaster is the section in which most of 
the Amish live. To the north of the Lincoln 
Highway near such towns ag Fertility, Gap, 
Bird-in-Hand, Paradise and Intercourse live 
the “House” Amish, so called because they re- 
ject churches as worldly and meet instead in 
their homes. Route 340, from Compass to Lan- 
caster, passes through the heart of this country. 
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As this is the rich Lancaster Plain, the coun- 
try is flat and rather dull; the inhabitants are 
not. North of the “House” Amish, near the 
villages of Hinkletown, Blue Ball, Churchtown, 
Morgantown, and Honey Brook, live the 
“Church” Amish, who hold their services in 
meetinghouses not unlike those of the Quakers. 


Neat and Tidy Countryside 


Many “Church” Amish live not far from 
Route 23, especially the part between Morgan- 
town and Blue Ball. This road, which follows 
the ridge of a line of hills with the farms of the 
Amish in the valleys on either side, passes 
through one of the most beautiful farming sec- 
tions in the Dutch country. The houses are 
large and plain; but everything—house and 
house yard, barn and barnyard—is neat as a 
pin. Beyond the farms is the unending line of 
wooded hills, covered with oak, hickory, tulip 
tree and dogwood. 

In addition to these routes are many country 
lanes, most of which are unpaved. Since the 
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Amish frown on the use of automobiles as 
worldly, they prefer cirt roads for their horses. 
It is on these byways one is likely to encounter 
the young bloods racing along in their buggies 
and the settled married folks plodding at a sober 
pace in their tiny, boxlike wagons. It is the am- 
bition of every Amish youth to own a brisk trot- 
ting horse and a shiny topless buggy in which to 
take his girl for a ride to show her—and the 
other fellow, too—how his horse can eat up the 
dust. These young Amish blades drive like 
demons, but gifted demons. All this sounds sus- 
piciously worldly for a people as pious as the 
Amish, yet something must be done to placate 
the young men for the ban on automobiles. 
Once a man settles down to raise a family, the 
topless buggy is exchanged for a little boxlike 
rockaway without mudguards, set high and bare 
above the four wheels. Into this carriage the 
whole family is crowded: Pop and Mom and 
baby in front, while behind stand Kate and 
Jacob and Dannie peering over their parents’ 
shoulders, all on their way to meeting. 





where there’s no conflict with ideals learned at home 


As the Amish fear the sophisticating influence of higher education, most book learning is acquired in one-room schoolhouses. 


An Amish girl wears her hair in tight braids, 
a boy’s is cropped at the top of his ears. 


The “plain people,” however, are a small 
minority of the Pennsylvania Dutch, probably 
not more than a tenth of the whole. The average 
Pennsylvania Dutchman belongs to the Luth- 
eran or Reformed churches ‘or to such newer 
denominations as the United Brethren or the 
Evangelical Church. As such he is as inconspicu- 
ous as his fellow Methodist or Congregational- 
ist or Presbyterian. The more countrified among 
them are more at home speaking Pennsylvania 
Dutch than English. The familiar story of the 
sign on the door where the bell was out of order, 
sounds too good to be true: “Bell don’t make; 
bump.” Equally dubious is the tale of the little 
boy at a grade-crossing watching a freight train. 


For lunch: halfmoon (apple turnovers) 
and hardboiled eggs pickled in beet juice. 


As the caboose went by the little boy said, 
“Say, pop, when it gives a little red house, it 
makes all>’? Much more credible is the lament 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch farmer when a 
neighbor who spoke only English came to see 
him one evening: “Ei-yi, such a dog’s life! 
Work hard all day you must, and then at night 
talk English yet!” Some Pennsylvania Dutch 
murder the English language, but most do not. 

The picturesque features of Pennsylvania 
Dutch life, whether trials for witchcraft or the 
seven sweets and sours of food, have been so 
distorted that what began as truth has ended as 
fiction. The story of the Amishman painting his 
gate blue to let the world know that he ‘has a 
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Not wanting to be “in the mush,” this boy 
is set to dodge a ball. The game is “Gunner.” 


daughter ripe for marriage is almost as well 
known as the legend of George Washington cut- 
ting down the cherry tree, and as fanciful. Even 
the very name of this people is misleading: they 
were called Dutch by their English neighbors, 
who misunderstood the word Deulsch which 
these people applied to themselves. The Penn- 
sylvania. Dutch are not Holland Dutch but 
German and Swiss in blood, with a liberal strain 
of French Huguenot and English, Strictly 
speaking, they are not exclusively Pennsylva- 
nian, sitice they have spilled over into western 
Maryland and the upper half of the Shenandoah 
Valley with outposts in North Carolina and 
Ontario; not to therition Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
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Like Gaul, 


the Pennsylvania Dutch can be divided: into 


A Brethren baptism near Quarryville. The ceremony of three immersions earned for this sect their popular name of Dunkards. 


and a half dozen other states west of the Ap- 
palachians. 

The Lutherans and the Reformed, often re- 
ferred to as the “church people” to set them off 
from the “ plain people,” represent the dominant 
Pennsylvania Dutch culture. These are the 
people whose Christmas and: Easter customs 
have so enriched American life. Santa Claus 
and the Christmas tree, the Easter bunny and 
the Easter egg are old customs which the early 
settlers of Pennsylvania brouglit from the 
Rhineland to the banks of the Swatara and Tul- 
pehocken. They have produced most of the 


Pennsylvania Dutch folk art. The gaily painted - 


dower chests and bride boxes were theirs; as 
were the baptismal certificates or laufscheins. 
It is the “church people” who decorate their 
barns with the curious symbols, sometimes 
known as witch or hex.signs, not because they 
still believe that such signs will keep the cattle 
safe from witches but, as they will tell you if 
you ask them, “just-for fancy.” 

The country between Reading and Allentown 
is rich in these. barn decorations. But. the 
barns— not the witch signs—represent the glory 
of Pennsylvania Dutch architecture, Their 
houses the Pennsylvania Dutch borrowed from 
the English, and in return they taught the Eng- 
lish how to build barns. When the younger sons 
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of the Pennsylvania Dutch went west to the 
Ohio country. and beyond they built barns like 
those back home until in time this. Pennsylvania 
Dutch barn became the classic American barn. 
The basic design for-a cattle stable on the 


Traditional birth and baptismal certif- 
icates display gaudy angels and birds. 
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ground floor, with a threshing floor, bins for 
grain, and mows for hay on the floor above, was 
established early in Colonial days when many of 
the roofs were still covered with thatch or red 
tile. An earth bank leading to the threshing floor 
enabled the farmer to drive a wagon loaded with 
hay or grain right onto the second floor. A char- 
acteristic of these barns is the extension of the 
second floor on the front of the barn for five to 
ten feet over the first floor to form an overhang 
or forebay. The barnyard, usually flanked by 
wagon sheds, tool houses, corncribs, and ricks 
of straw, is invariably to the front of the barn 
on the south. These barns are everywhere 
through the Dutch country. 

This whole broad arc of the Dutch country, 
as it sweeps through southeastern Pennsylvania 
from Easton on the Delaware to the Maryland 
line and beyond, is a land of fat farms, clean 
brick towns, and small industrial cities. 

Except for the Lancaster Plain this is a coun- 
try of rolling hills and sweeping valleys. Almost 
always there are mountains in the background, 
sometimes rising sharply from the farm lands, 
sometimes only a low misty line on the horizon. 
The mountains and higher hills are all wooded; 
only the lowlands have been cleared. 

The farms in the valleys are fairly small— 
often no more than sixty acres. These are 
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family-size farms, the right size to be worked by 
a man with a son or two to help. The fields are 
well tilled and fertile. This is good limestone soil. 
Neat fence rows separate the fields of corn or 
wheat or potatoes or tobacco from the herds of 
Guernseys or Jerseys in the meadow where the 
ereek flows under the willows and the button- 
woods. Rarely does one find one of these farms 
run-down. 


Clean, Rich and Thrifty 


It is a land of extreme cleanliness, where 
women in country towns sweep the streets in 
front of their houses, probably after they have 
finished washing their kitchen floors on their 
hands and knees. It is a land of rich living, as 
witnessed by all the fat people who ooze their 
way along the streets. And it is a land of thrift. 
In Lehigh County is told the story of Betsy 
Barwell, who was seen out in the pouring rain 
with a brand-new umbrella, still rolled up; un- 
der her arm. 

“Why don’t you put it up?” people asked. 

‘Ach, no,” she declared. ‘‘I worked too hard 
to earn the money to buy this umbrella to get 
it spoiled right aways.” 

In Lancaster, one should see old Trinity 
Lutheran Church, which is among the hand- 
somest 18th-Century churches in Pennsylvania. 
It is on Duke Street at Mifflin, only a short dis- 
tance from the market house. This part of 
Lancaster is little changed from the days of the 
Revolution, when Lancaster was America’s 
largest inland city. The quiet streets are lined 
with old houses, a number of which have good 
doorways. 

Within a short distance of Lancaster are 
several places worth seeing. ‘“ Wheatlands,” a 
fine 18th-Century house and once the home 
of President Buchanan, is just outside the city 
limits to the west. A few miles to the north 
on the Lititz road is the Landis Valley Museum, 
containing a collection of Pennsylvania Dutch 
antiques, mainly wagons, tools and kitchen- 
ware. Lititz, an old Moravian settlement ten 
miles to the north of Lancaster, is one of the 
pleasant towns of this region. It has been 
famous for many years for its excellent pretzels. 
it is worth noting, too, that there is a good small 
country hotel in Lititz; but probably the build- 
ing of greatest interest to visitors is the curious 
little “ corpse house” near the Moravian church. 
Here the bodies of the Moravian dead were 
placed during the funeral. 

The Moravian graveyard, with its flat breast- 
stones instead of the usual headstones, is also 
worth a visit. During the Revolution some of 
the Moravian buildings were used as a hospital 
for American soldiers. The death rate from the 
fever that broke out was so heavy that terrified 
soldiers broke their way out of the hospital 
only to be forced back by a furious snowstorm 
raging outside. Of the 120 soldiers who died in 
this hospital many were buried near by in a field, 
but which field it was no one now knows. So 
short are men’s memories. 

For admirers of Pennsylvania Dutch furni- 
ture and houses, nearly (Continued on Page 85) 


three parts—plain people, “church people” and Moravians 


Moravian Church at Lititz. From the belfry a trombone choir announces deaths and summons 
the congregation for the Easter Sunday dawn services in the graveyard behind the church. 


Although large outdoor sings are uncommon among the Pennsylvania Dutch except at Evan- 
gelical camp meetings, this Unity gathering in Chester County was attended by 5500 persons. 


On a typically quiet road an Amish funeral procession goes to the church from the home of 
the deceased. Shunning the use of automobiles as worldly, the Amish use small, boxlike wagons. 
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A Mennonite * ve and his wife “ 


stand market” at Lancaster, Penn- 


sylvania, where produce, meats, flowers, and cookies are always plentiful. 


(Continued from Page 83) 


every other town has an antique 
shop, and good houses crop up all 
through this countryside. Some 
of the best houses are in the Oley 
Valley, a small beautiful valley 
tucked behind the hills east of Read- 
ingin the country north of the Phila- 
délphia Pike (Route 422). A short 
distance north of the crossroad vil- 
lage of Yellow House on Route 662 
isthe Fisher house, one of the most 
beautiful of Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmhouses. Of greater historical 
than architectural interest is Daniel 
Boone’s birthplace a few miles north 
of Baumstown, a village on the Phila- 
delphia Pike. Near by, too, is Exeter 


| Meeting, an old Quaker meeting- 


house where the Boones and Lincolns 
worshiped. In this same country, 
just off Route 662 and not far from 
Douglassville, is Pine Forge, possibly 
the handsomest of the many fine 
mansions built by the ironmasters of 
Colonial days. It stands on a quiet 
knoll above the Manatawny Creek. 
Only a few fine old mansions, some 
smaller workmen’s houses, and some 
piles of slag are left to show that this 
placid Manatawny section was once, 
before the French and Indian War, 
the center of heavy industry in 
America. Many of the forges and 
furnaces of that early day were con- 
centrated on the banks of this peace- 
ful stream. A more complete version 
of these old forges lies across the 
Schuylkill up the mountain beyond 
Birdsboro, at Hopewell. There a 
forge has been restored to its original 
state. 

Architecturally the old Lutheran 
church at Trappe on the Reading 
Pike, and only a few miles across the 


river from Valley Forge, is more in- 
teresting than such a Georgian man- 
sion as Pine Forge. In Pennsylvania 
today the church at Trappe is unique, 
although it no doubt has counter- 
parts along the Rhine. Possessing 
little of the dignity of Christ Church 


in Philadelphia or even the Bruton 


Parish Church in Williamsburg, it is 
so small and toylike that its very mi- 
nuteness makes it attractive. 


Home of the Bach Choir 


The Moravian buildings at Beth- 
lehem, like the Augustus Lutheran 
Church at Trappe and the cloisters 
at Ephrata, are Central European in 
origin rather than English, as the 
steeply pitched roofs, the small 
dormer windows, and the diagonal 
paneling in the doors plainly show. 
The story of Bethlehem is long and 
honorable. This old Moravian colony 
founded by Count Zinzendorf was 
one of the most truly civilized in 
America. Nowhere else in the colo- 
nies did music flourish as it did at 
Bethlehem. It was through no acci- 
dent that Bethlehem gave birth to 
the Bach Choir; this was merely the 
last of a long line of musical organi- 
zations beginning with the Collegium 
Musicum in 1744. Bethlehem has 
never forgotten that it was born in 
song; it was a Christmas carol sung 
on the Christmas Eve of 1741 that 
inspired Count Zinzendorf to name 
the new settlement after the birth- 
place of Christ. Symphonies and 
string quartets by Haydn and Mo- 
zart were played in Bethlehem in 
Colonial days before they were ever 
heard in the larger and more fashion- 
able towns of Boston, Newport, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston. In 
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Colonial Bethlehem even the watch- 
man who went his rounds by night 
called out the hours in song: 


“The clock is three! The blessed three 
do merit 3 
The best of praise from body, soul, 
and spirit.” 


Bethlehem is well worth a visit— 
best of all-at the time of the Bach 
Festival in May of each year, or at 
Christmas, or Easter. 

The Moravian candlelight service 
on Christmas Eve, which dates 
back to 1752, is the oldest of its 
kind in America. As it is primarily 
a service for children, it is given 
over to music and candlelight. 
It is not at all like the Christmas Eve 
service of other churches. Instead of 
the familiar carols, there are Mora- 
vian Christmas carols and snatches 
of Haridel, Haydn and Mozart. 

The Moravians are the third of 
the three Pennsylvania Dutch cul- 
tures, for, like Gaul, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch can be divided into 
three parts—‘‘plain people,” “church 
people” and Moravians. The feature 
of the Moravian celebration of Christ- 
mas which fascinates outlanders is 
the pulz. This is a Christmas crib, or 
créche, of the Christ child with Mary 
and Joseph, the shepherds, the wise 
men, and all the cattle of the stable 
and often the beasts of the woods and 
fields. Usually it is placed under the 
Christmas tree, and often it is com- 
pletely anachronistic with elephants 
and jeeps among the shepherds and 
their sheep, or an electric train dash- 
ing madly in a circle around the in- 
fant Jesus in the manger. The chil- 
dren, of course, love it. 
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Once all good Moravians in Beth. 
lehem went pulzing between Christ. 
mas and Twelfth Night to take a look 
at their friends’ cribs. If someone op 
the other side of town had a particy. 
larly fine, colorful créche, one wept 
there, too, whether or not he was ap 
acquaintance. Everywhere he was 
served a glass of wine and the tradi- 
tional Moravian Christmas cookies, 
But putzing was so much fun that 
the rest of the world began to go to 
Bethlehem to join it. Finally the 
Meravians were forced to close their 
doors to the hordes of strangers, or 
go bankrupt. 

Easter Sunday isn’t so crowded, 
possibly because the principal sery- 
ice is at dawn. During the early 
hours of the morning the trombone 
choir, down in the streets of the town 
or in the belfry of the church, sum- 
mons the members of the congrega- 
tion to the graveyard to greet the 
dawn of the day on which Christ 
rose from the dead. 


A Varied Countryside 


There are other objectives for a 
trip to the Dutch country— Valley 
Forge and Gettysburg, the former 
on the edge of the Dutch country, 
and the latter right in it; but Valley 
Forge and Gettysburg belong to the 
nation as a whole. For beautiful 
countryside, gentle and placid, al- 
most any road in the Dutch country 
will do. The towns in general are less 
handsome than those of New Eng- 
land but the countryside is one of 
the most beautiful in America. Al- 
though seldom spectacular, the 
peaceful farm lands with the hazy 
mountains in the distance are richly 
satisfying. THE END 
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Pennsylvania Dutch architecture is known for its beautiful and prac- 
tical barns, still decorated by hex or witch signs, now “just for fancy.” 
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Off for a vacation tour in 1880. Even then COLUMBIAS were woll-established as the first choice among bicycle enthusiasts. 
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John Alden, sailor and dean of yacht designers, has set styles in boats 


for a quarter century. His sturdy craft have helped to boom ocean racing. 


by ARTHUR BARTLETT 


IS WILL BE a seagoing season for American 
Treiting men, with races in all directions. 
Late in June, a New York Yacht Club fleet will 
hoist anchors in Newport harbor for a race 
down the coast to Annapolis. On the Fourth of 
July, West Coast racing men will set sail from 
Los Angeles for Honolulu, and a couple of weeks 
later still another contingent of East Coast 
sailors will be racing from Boston to Halifax. 

Such races are always likely to be wet, wear- 
ing and generally uncomfortable voyages, which 
the participating yachtsmen enjoy very much. 
Some of them get seasick, and they all have to 
work hard, particularly when the weather is at 
its worst. They sleep by turns in wet clothes on 
tilting bunks, and eat whatever it is possible to 
cook on little galley stoves or, if it is too rough 
for cooking, they eat out of tin cans. This, to 
the sailing fraternity, is the ultimate in sporting 
satisfaction. An ocean race is the iron test of the 
modern cruising sailboat and its crew, and to go 
on one constitutes a joy so rare that, though 
only a select few ever get to do it, even the 
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veriest amateur dreams wistfully of sometime 
rising to such eminence. 

No man alive has done more to foster this 
passion for the rigors of the sea than John G. 
Alden. One of the country’s best-known 
sailors, Alden has always been an enthusiast for 
hard sailing, rather than for genteel, fair- 
weather dabbling, and his influence, by the 
power of example, has been great; but it is as a 
creator of boats that he has most effectively 
evangelized his point of view. The dean of 
American yacht designers, he has been setting 
styles in sailboats for more than a quarter of a 
century, during most of which time Lloyd’s 
“ Register of American Yachts” has listed more 
Alden-designed sailboats than those of any two 
or three other naval architects; and his influence 
has been consistently on the side of husky ves- 
sels that challenge their skippers and crews to 
try them out in heavy going, as against more 
delicate ones, which might be prettier and might 
even go faster, but which a prudent sailor would 
hesitate to take very far offshore. With such 
boats to sail, the nation’s yachtsmen have been 
unable to resist the challenge of deep water. 
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Pleasure sailing still consists mostly of day- 
time cruising, seldom many miles from shore, 
plus a lot of racing and holiday sailing in little 
open boats, usually in protected water. But 
more and more in what might be called the 
Alden era, the more advanced sailors are mak- 
ing long day-and-night voyages far offshore, 
and it has become almost universal among all 
kinds of sailors to consider mild weather some- 
thing of a bore. 

Alden was a young man in his early twenties, 
just learning his profession, when the first ocean 
races of small sailing yachts were held. One 
race was from New York to Marblehead, 
Massachusetts and most sailing people, accus- 
tomed to nothing more strenuous than pleasant 
daytime excursions from one harbor to the next, 
thought it rather foolhardy. In 1906 and one or 
two subsequent years, some forerunners of the 
present breed of sailors raced to Bermuda, but 
when it was proposed again in 1910, only two 
sailboat skippers, Harold S. Vanderbilt and 
Demarest Lloyd, had the hardihood to enter. It 
was not until Alden had begun to popularize 
boats that were designed to go to sea and like it 
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that such ocean races became a part of every 
yachting season. 

To the uninitiated, all sailboats, aside from 
yariations in size, look pretty much alike; and 
the general outlines are so nearly standard that 
any child can draw a few lines which will im- 
mediately be recognized as a sailboat. Yet com- 
paratively minor variations in proportions make 
the difference in whether they are fast or slow, 
buoyant or sluggish, seaworthy or unstable. 
Generally speaking, a narrow, light boat creates 
less resistance to the water and so tends to go 
faster than a wider, heavier one, but is less able 
to stand up to blustery weather and heavy seas. 
The trick is to find a satisfactory mean. Alden 
has designed thousands of boats, and since a 
naval architect, like a house architect, must 
adjust his own ideas to those of his clients, they 
have differed widely from each other. They have 
covered the whole range from little open sail- 
boats to big luxurious yachts, and from casual 
cruising boats to outright racing craft. Yet no 
matter what kind or type of boat he was design- 
ing, Alden has almost invariably insisted on get- 
ting enough breadth and solidity into it to give 
it a sort of bulldog quality, inviting the elements 
to do their worst. He likes to have Alden boats 
win races, but it is characteristic of him that— 
despite a recent trend among other leading de- 
signers back to narrower lines, and although 
these sleeker boats have been taking most of 
the ocean racing honors that Alden boats us- 
ually captured a few years ago—his own most 
recent boat “Malabar XIII” is still broad- 
beamed and husky. He raced her to Bermuda 
last year and was beaten, though he led the 
first two days, and finished among the leaders; 
and he will undoubtedly be racing her in one or 
more of this year’s contests; but whether he 
wins or not, he says it is the kind of boat he can 
always go to sea in. 


Maximum Locomotion, Minimum Risk 


Most of the sailboats of the world’s history 
were designed by men who assumed—incor- 
rectly, as it is now known—that the pushing of 
the wind against the sail was what made a boat 
go. Actually, according to modern science, the 
wind does more pulling than pushing, working 
by suction as it does in lifting an airplane. 
Neither Alden nor most other designers worry 
much about this phenomenon, but, relying 
largely on experience, concentrate on figuring 
out the right amount of sail, and its proper 
placement, to give maximum locomotion to a 
boat of any given weight and size, without mak- 
ing it dangerous or too hard to handle. A heavy 
keel, projecting into the water like a central fin, 
or a centerboard which can be dropped in place 
of a keel, serves to counterbalance the sails and 
to keep the boat from being propelled sidewise 
when the wind is slanting into the sails. Even 
so, on ocean races the boats are often so heeled 
over that William H. Taylor, the yachting 
writer, insists that one of his legs has become 
shorter than the other from trying to walk on 
decks at a forty-five-degree angle. Sailors, as a 
matter of fact, are at their happiest when their 
boat is moving along with one rail under water, 
but Alden, probably on the theory that the less 
a boat tends to sail on its ear, the more tem- 





Alden at the wheel of the ketch, “Malabar XIII,” most recent of a line he built for himself. In 
“Malabar IV” he won the first of a series of races to Bermuda that he had helped to revive. 


pestuous conditions it can brave, has striven 
to reduce the tendency in most of his boats— 
another reason for breadth and huskiness. 
Alden had an experience years ago which in- 
fluenced him heavily toward huskiness in boats, 
and which illustrates how this passion is tied in 
with his idea of what constitutes memorable 
sailing. It was in 1904, and Alden, then twenty, 
was working in the office of B. B. Crownin- 
shield, a Boston naval arehitect. Crownin- 
shield owned a controlling interest in a fishing 
schooner named “Fame,” which had put in 
to Halifax with smallpox on board. The crew of 
twenty-three men had been quarantined, and 
Alden persuaded his employer to let him take 
four or five young college friends and bring the 
ship back to Boston in the middle of a frigid and 
blustery December. It was the most exciting 
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‘ voyage, he says, that he has ever had. Crown- 


inshield had hired an elderly sea captain to go 
along, so that there would be one professional in 
the party, but the crew was still so obviously un- 
equal to the task, both numerically and in train- 
ing, that the quarantined leaders of the regular 
crew threatened legal action to prevent them 
from sailing. 

They sailed, however, and ran into a storm 
which dogged them throughout the three weeks 
of the voyage. Unable to handle the heavy canvas 
in the storm with so little manpower, they blew 
out most of the sails. The log which measured 
their mileage broke, leaving it to dead reck- 
oning how far they were getting. Their food 
ran low, and eventually gave out completely. 
They gave up hope of getting to Boston, partly 
because of loss of sails, (Continued on Page 135) 
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Some prefer the dry comfort of clamming from a skiff. Others plunge up to their chests in icy water and tread them out with bare feet. 


The Sporting Clam 


He offers the hunter an adventure in exploration, a 


treasure hunt without charts and a courageous battle 


by ISABEL JOHNSTON 


a IS A TENDENCY here and there to 
look down on clam digging. It is considered 
by some persons about as “sporting” as spear- 
ing waste paper in the park, only wetter and 
dirtier. This smear campaign against the clam 
and his digger was probably started by the Big- 
Game hunter who tracks down Little Necks on 
a restaurant menu. Never could he have felt 
the tug of a resisting clam against his rake. 
Black clouds of “rile” have never swirled about 
his ankles as the muck mark of a rich clam bed. 
Never in his sheltered life has he sat in the 
tranquil loneliness of an, anchored boat, mag- 
nificently surrounded by miles of water, and 
appeased honest hunger on a clam superbly 
saited by the sea, succulent. 

Those who think clamming tame sport sim- 
ply do not know clams. They merely eat them. 





They haven’t tried to understand them. Is the 
black protrusion of .a soft clam a neck, leg, 
stomach or snout? The casual diner does not 
care. He never ponders how the clam can be 
sensitive to noise without apparent ears. He 
uses familiarly the phrase “silent as a clam,” 
never suspecting that a captured clam squeaks, 
rattles against its fellows, spits water in pro- 
test and even gives battle. A friend of mine 
claims to have seen a soft clam stretch its 
neck —the organ some persons call snout or leg — 
six inches in an attempt to seize some object 
and save itself. 

There are soft clams and hard clams to hunt. 
Soft clamming, true to its name, is the mild ver- 
sion of the sport. It requires a pitchfork, a pail 
and a strong back. As the digger treads over 
likely places, the clam helpfully spurts up a 


Illustrations by George Hughes 
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squirt of water as a guide. City people, who 
become excited by this evidence of clam co- 
operation, often start after their prey by hand. 
They break and blacken their finger nails in 
vain. Their frantic digging uncovers the clam. 
They reach to seize him, and grasp oozing, 
empty saad. Successful strategy in clamming 
demands a pronged tool that undermines the 
clam’s hiding place. 

In some localities, hard clams can be caught 
barehanded—if you know the signs. Unlike the 
soft clam, the hard clam does not spurt up a 
welcoming stream of water or leave a hole to 
mark his address. But occasionally he may be 
left stranded on an exposed sand bar by a reced- 
ing tide. A quick scoop of the clammer’s hand 
will lift him from his lonely little mound of 
pride. Naturally no real sportsman goes in for 
capturing one clam at a time. He prefers the 
perils and rewards of a safari into the under- 
water territory of clams. 

The prospect of chowder makes everyone’s 
mouth water, and various members of the 
family can be sent scurrying for the oars, the 
oarlocks, and, of course, the loan or the reclaim 

of a clam rake. Here (Continued on Page 93) 
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A beautiful cruiser flashes through blue water—as 
smoothly and gv-acefully as the gull sweeping across 
her bow. The skipper is relaxed and confident— 
knowing that a Chrysler Marine Engine is in the hull 
delivering safe, smooth and efficient power. More 
boat builders and owners specify Chrysler Marine 
Engines than any other make—a crowning tribute to 
the heritage of Chrysler design, engineering and 
manufacturing skill. 


MARINE ENGINES 


“BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER” 











The soft clam co-operates by showing you where he is hid- 
den, but you will have to dig fast if you hope to catch him. 


(Continued from Page 91) 

the clammer should be selective. He 
should not permit his neighbor to 
lend him an unimaginative store 
article. The best clam rake I ever 
borrowed was homemade. It lacked 
the attractive curves of the store 
tool, but it had straight, purposeful 
prongs which got the best clams out 
of their beds efficiently. 

The hardy clammer looks down on 
those cautious souls in hip-high 
boots, who seek the clam near shore. 
He braves chest-high waters, mud 
blisters and pneumonia to get bigger 
clams. Though his teeth may chat- 
ter, he warms himself on the theory 
that salt water never gives anybody 
colds. He avoids the itch of mud 
blisters by a simple strategy: He 
stands on the lee side of rile and lets 
the current carry it away from him. 
“Rile,” as every Long Islander 
knows, is the muck you “rile up” 
with your rake. 

No matter how inviting the water, 
the tide must be consulted. Is your 
rowboat stranded high on the beach, 

‘half filled by recent rains? Fine! The 
tide is just right for clamming. 

You may try to persuade a clam- 
mer, an old-timer, to part with direc- 
tions. He will be vague, often down- 
right misleading. Why should he 
disclose the location of a choice clam 
bed he spent years to find? Sea 
gulls, however, are fellow clammers 


youcan trust. Suddenly one will dive, 
bring up a clam and fly to the beach 
to let it fall there and break. There 
where the gull dived is your clam bed, 
but if your hair is thin, put on a hat 
before you drop anchor. Remember 


‘the philosopher whose bald head a 


gull mistook for a rock. It was 
the gull, not the philosopher, who 
lived to eat the clam! 

A grayish, gravel bottom is a hard 
bed to dig for clams, but it’s worth it. 
When the rake stirs up the rile that 
means mud blisters and good hunt- 
ing, stay in that spot. The wandering 
digger may itch less, but he gets 
fewer clams. Asa last resort you may 
always edge innocently toward the 
spot where another clammer is hav- 
ing good luck. Or you can learn some 
of the expert digger’s secrets. He 
knows, for instance, that wherever he 
brings up a large clam, he will usu- 
ally find a cluster of small ones near 
by. There is another tactic that en- 
ables the experienced digger to get 
more clams, though the digging fra- 
ternity may blackball me for reveal- 
ing it. It does not concern bait to 
entice clams. There is no such thing. 
Standing upright under water, his 
shell slightly open, the clam avoids 
trickery and temptations by letting 
nourishment come to him. The clue 
to success is that the edge of its shell 
always faces in the direction of the 
current. So the expert clammer al- 
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ways pulls his rake across the cur- 
rent, broadside the clam, and in- 
creases the chance of capture. 

On Long Island the game law for- 
bids any digger from taking home 
more than two pecks of clams in one 
day for himself and his family—and, 
at fifty cents a dozen, two pecks are 
worth $8.00. One frustrated Long 
Islander claims there were more 
clams in the good old days when 
there was more clamming. He insists 
that stirring up the bottom kept the 
clams better fed. Today, he com- 
plains, the clams just lie there and 
die, starving. He poses a question 
only a clam could answer. Would a 
clam prefer to die of starvation or, so 
to speak, consumption? 

No one ever admits taking home 
more than he can eat, but good luck 
gives some diggers an exaggerated 
appetite. The law frowns on the 
trick of hanging excess clams over- 
board in a bag for future use. 

The contest with the clam is not 
ended when the catch is made. He 
still has to be opened. The moment 
he was rudely snatched from his 
comfortable mud bed, he clamped 
himself shut. The jostling trip home 
has not improved his temper. To put 
it mildly, he is “disturbed,” and a 
disturbed clam is highly resistant to 
having a knife thrust in his shell. 

There are people, surely not 
sportsmen, who side-step this part of 





the contest. They pretend chowder 
tastes better if the clams are cooked 
right in their shells. Others, nursing 
scars from former clam openings, 
strip mountains of corn to the last 
husk, scrub potatoes by the peck, 
wash dishpanfuls of chickens, toil 
hours heating heavy stones for—well, 
the clambake may be an American 
institution, but it is an elaborate 
and expensive way to open clams. 

There are two legitimate schools of 
clam openers. One is the frontal or, 
paradoxically, sneak-attack school. 
The other is the muscle-cutting or 
stab-in-the-back school. Each claims 
the other’s method is a form of 
hara-kiri. 

The conventional clam opener 
holds out for the frontal attack— 
after a diplomatic waiting period. 
First he lays the clam down. Left in 
quiet awhile, the clam opens his 
shell just the slightest bit. Then the 
operator sneaks up and inserts the 
knife in the crack. A gentle, speedy 
technique is imperative. At the least 
noise, the clam will snap shut with a 
defiant squeak. The muscle-cutting 
school boldly plunges the knife into 
the gray muscle that controls the 
clam’s relations with the public. 

Only after long, wet hours of 
struggle may the victorious sports- 
man finally drink a silent toast—in 
clam broth—to the fighting spirit of 
the clam. THE END 



























There are two ways of opening clams—the frontal as- 


sault, or sneak attack, and the stab-in-the-back method. 
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OF CALIFORNIA AND CANADA 


Dramatic little Grecian conceit of tissue-light 
wool, wonderful in or out of water. Designer’s own 
pebbly finish and stay-in-place “Miracle Bra” for nice 


lithe lines. At topflight stores everywhere. 





1035 SANTEE ST., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada—-1255 PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


“My preconception of a bullfight was a badly jumbled mixture of Ernest Hemingway and lady tourists’ horror stories.” 








The fourth of a series of literary appreciations by JEROME WEIDMAN 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


M*™ YEARS AGO, when my memory was just 
beginning to display that quality of indis- 
criminate and relentless acquisitiveness which 
has proved a somewhat mixed blessing to its 
owner ever since, Heywood Brouy wrote a col- 
umn that I have never forgotten. It was not 
one of his more important pieces, probably be- 
cause it dealt with a subject that was not par- 
ticularly important, but—like everything he 
wrote and like all good prose—it had, among 
other things, a distinctive flavor: you felt, as 
you read, that these words had been set down 
by a man who had given some thought not only 
to what he wanted his words to say but to their 


arrangement as well. It is a surprisingly rare 
quality. 


James Ramsey Ullman 


Mr. Broun’s column dealt, in general, with ad- 
vertising and, in particular, with the exaggerated 
claims that some manufacturers make for their 
products. You would scarcely think that this, 
already a hackneyed subject even in those days 
when we were all so much younger and more 
gullible, was the stuff from which could be fash- 
ioned a memorable piece of writing. You would 
be wrong to think so. I cannot now recall Mr. 
Broun’s exact words, and it is a presumption 
verging slightly on the insane to attempt even 
an approximate reconstruction, but the point 
toward which I am slogging my way in this 
roundabout fashion lies embedded in Mr. 


Illustrations by Harry Diamond 





“The Other Side of the Mountain,” copyright 1938 by J. B. Lippincott Company 


Broun’s concluding paragraphs, so here goes: 
“What I would like to see,”” Mr. Broun said, 
more felicitously than these words convey, “is 
a cigarette manufacturer with the courage and 
the good sense to buy a square block of space on 
the back cover of a national magazine and 
devote it to a statement that would run some- 
what as follows: ‘My friends, I am the manu- 
facturer of Inhalo Gaspers. Inhalos are not very 
much different from other cigarettes on the 
market. In fact, Inhalos are just about the same 
asany other cigarettes you can buy for the same 
money. I purchase my tobacco from the same 
growers who supply my competitors and J pay 
just about the same prices for it. My factory 
has the most modern (Continued on Page 99) 
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(Continued from Page 97) 


machinery now available for the 
manufacture of cigarettes, but it is 
no better than the machinery used 
by my competitors: you see, you 
can’t get better machinery. This ma- 
chinery is operated by a bunch of 
nice people who agree with me that 
it’s a good idea to bathe often and 
wear clean clothes while working on 
a product that the ultimate con- 
sumer will be putting to his lips, and 
I pay these nice people the best 
wages I can afford and still stay in 
business, but I want you to know 
that my employees are no cleaner 
and they are paid no better than the 
employees of my competitors. The 
paper with which Inhalo Gaspers are 
made is the best I can buy and the 
wrappers in which Inhalos are packed 
for you are the most sensible and 
convenient that our designers have 
been able to work out, but don’t get 
me wrong: my competitors use the 
same paper and their wrappers are 
as good as mine. Some of my com- 
petitors like reds and blues. I hap- 
pen to get a kick out of seeing In- 
halos wrapped in yellow and white. 
There’s no significance in this. It’s 
just that these are my favorite col- 
ors. Inhalos won’t cure lumbago, 
they won’t help you win the girl of 
your dreams, they won’t get you a 
raise in salary or make you the life 
of the party, and if it is your ambi- 
tion to be able te see your toes at 
forty-five in spite of an almost un- 
controllable passion for sweets, I 
can’t say honestly that Inhalos will 









“The odds are only two to one against its being a holiday.” 


assist you materially to achieve that 
ambition. In short, Inhalos are 
nothing more than a darned good cig- 
arette. If you want a cure for your 
lumbago, see your doctor. If you 
want araise, tackle your boss. If you 
want a smoke, get a pack of ciga- 
rettes. I hope you'll get Inhalos be- 
cause, if you don’t, ultimately I'll 
have to think of some other way to 
earn a living, and that would distress 
me. I like manufacturing cigarettes. 
I hope you'll like Inhalo Gaspers. I 
think they’re a good buy for the 
money. Won’t you try them? 
Please?’”’ Mr. Broun closed his col- 
umn by inquiring, ‘You ask who 
would buy the product of a manu- 
facturer who advertised his wares in 
such fashion? The answer is simple,” 


said Mr. Broun. “I would.” 
Candor Pays Dividends 


The answer was even simpler than 
Mr. Broun thought, because there 
were two of us: I would too. I do not 
say that this reply is a blueprint for 
the good life. Far from it. My home 
is cluttered by a stupefying variety 
of useless objects, many of them with 
lethal contours, that became mine 
solely because their salesmen ap- 
proached me with disarming candor. 
I do not offer this as a rule for others 
to follow. I’m just telling you how it 
was with Heywood Broun and how 
it is with me. And all I can really say 
with accuracy is that this point of 
view occasionally pays dividends. 

When I go into a bookshop, for 
example, I always avoid the counters 





FATHER’S DAY IS JUNE 15TH 
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doit for all 


Home movies are a hobby Dad will enjoy . . . especially 

if he owns Revere Eight equipment. With Revere, he will find 
movie-making surprisingly easy. What he sees through the 
viewfinder he shows on the screen in all its brilliant, natural 
color. A film record of all happy occasions in life-like action 
costs no more than ordinary snapshots, because Revere 

uses inexpensive 8mm color film. 


Let your dealer help you select a Revere Eight Camera and 
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piled high with gaudy pyramids of 
the novel that has kept all the re- 
viewers up until two o’clock in the 
morning. 

Why book reviewers can’t roll out 
of bed and start their paid read- 
ing earlier in the day, so they can 
meet their quota of discovering at 
least one new genius per week along 
about three in the afternoon, say, or 
at least before the dinner hour, is 
one of those minor mysteries that 
has absorbed too many of the good 
hours of my life and is, at this very 
moment, leading me even further 
away from the point I’m trying to 
make, which is simple: I don’t like 
being screamed at. The volume that 
gets the full-page ads in the Sunday 
book-review sections seldom gets my 
two bucks. 


Buried Treasure 


What I head for in a bookshop is 
the counter—usually deep in the 
back, where the light is poor and 
where the primitive ventilation sys- 
tem that seems to be endemic to es- 
tablishments devoted to the dissem- 
ination of culture is guaranteed to 
send the shop’s only draft down 
the back of your neck—on which, 
too often under which, are stacked 
the books that really do keep people 
up until two in the morning. I’m not 
referring to book reviewers, you un- 
derstand. I mean people who get 
from reading a book, not merely a 
salary and an opportunity to re- 
arrange half a dozen tired and tar- 
nished adjectives in an allegedly new 
and more explosive sequence that is 
designed to attract as much, if not 
more, attention to the reviewer as to 
the reviewee; I mean people who get 
from reading a book the thing that so 


many of their fellows get from rou-. 


lette or from the consumption of 
double Martinis in rapid. sequence, 
namely, pleasure. To put it bluntly, 
if a trifle shamelessly, [ mean people 
like myself. 

These books in the draft and 
the poor light at the back of the 
shop seldom have gaudy dust jack- 
ets, because a multiplicity of colors 
runs into the kind of money that a 
publisher prefers to spend on the 
loudmouthed items that are clutter- 
ing the bookshop’s front doorway, 
and if you have seen any of these 
books advertised at all then you are 
the sort of painstaking newspaper 
reader who goes through the two- 
line obituaries and the produce quo- 
tations. I’m not, but friends of mine 
who are have told me I'd be sur- 
prised by the gems you can find in 
the two-line obituaries and the prod- 
uce quotations. I always tell them 
they’d be surprised by the gems you 


can find on, or under, those counters 


at the backs of bookshops. 


One day in 1938, for example, , 
day when I might have been playing 
roulette, if I knew how, or drinking 
double Martinis, if I didn’t prefer 
Scotch, I was standing in the back of 
a shop on Fourth Avenue, thumbing 
idly through a stack of books that 
were apparently fairly new but which 
I had seen neither reviewed nor ad. 
vertised, and telling myself that a few 
more minutes in this poor light 
wouldn’t really do my eyes any 
harm and that the draft on my 
neck couldn’t really give me a cold 
because I had just recovered from q 
bad one and everybody agreed that 
this meant you were immune for a 
while. I turned up a brownish book 
that looked somewhat like a hastily- 
acquired coat of tan that is begin. 
ning to fade. 

I liked the title: ‘‘The Other Side 
of the Mountain.” I looked at the 
spine. It had been published by a 
firm of which I had never heard, | 
riffled the pages and saw a photo- 
graph, reproduced well enough but 
obviously made by a man who wasa 
long way from being a professional, 
of a tiny hamlet nestled in a sliver of 
valley between what looked like two 
magnificent mountains and cap- 
tioned: “ Chosica and the Rimac Val- 
ley.” My casual interest became fo- 
cused at once. I had never heard of 
Chosica or the Rimac Valley. I am 
not much of a photographer, but, as 
I may have neglected to mention, | 
am a sucker for travel books. 


The Union Llama 


I allowed another page to slide off 
my thumb and read: ‘The llama 
(pronounced ‘yama,’ please) is the 
original trade unionist of the animal 
kingdom. He will accept a load of 
almost exactly one hundred pounds, 
but if another ounce is added he will 
promptly lie down and refuse to 
budge. The mule, on the other hand 
is an open-shop worker: though half 
the llama’s size, he will carry four 
times as heavy a burden without in- 
convenience or complaint. It is an 
obvious, but knotty, labor problem.” 

I carried the book out of the 
draft into the better light at the 
front of the shop, found the clerk be- 
tween two towering stacks of the 
current best-seller based on the im- 
probable but vividly portrayed love 
life of an early American Vice Presi- 
dent, and I asked how much. This 
soberly bound, brownish volume was 
obviously my kind of travel book. ! 
think it is yours too. 

“The Other Side of the Moun 
tain” was written by James Ramsey 
Ullman, who has since achieved 4 
certain degree of ‘fortune and fame 
with his best-selling “The White 
Tower,” a novel about mountail 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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climbing. Novels about mountain 
climbing are not my dish, but in 
“The Other Side of the Mountain” 
he has me where he wants me. It is 
not a novel, but it is quite a book. 

You may not believe this, particu- 
larly if you have read “The White 
Tower,” but it seems that Mr. Ull- 
man, in all other respects apparently 
a thoroughly rational individual, at 
one time embarked on a career as a 
Broadway theatrical producer. His 
mark in this field, which might per- 
haps more properly be described as a 
smudge, was made quickly. In rapid 
succession Mr. Ullman placed before 
the scrutiny of the New York drama 
critics four things—by his own ad- 
mission there seems to be no more 
appropriate word in the language— 
called ‘Stork Mad,” “ The Laughing 
Woman,” “So Proudly We Hail,” 
and “Double Dummy.” The most 
pregnant and merciful comment on 
these ventures is contained in a crisp 
note from Walter Winchell’s column 
of that year: “ James R. Ullman, the 
theatrical producer, is leaving for the 
Amazon jungles next week.” Mr. 
Winchell, speaking no less than the 
truth, at the same time makes clear — 
even moving—the subtitle to the 
book Mr. Ullman brought back with 
him: “An Escape to the Amazon.” 

I would like to say that it kept me 
up until twoin the morning but, since 
I am not a book reviewer, I feel free 
to slight a dubious tradition and 
say instead, and with accuracy, that 
Mr. Uliman’s account of his escape 
to the Amazon has.continued to pro- 
vide me for several years with some 
of the most pleasant bedtime reading 
I have ever encountered. Friends of 
mine, who have more leisure and 
spend some of it borrowing my books, 
report that ‘The Other Side of the 
Mountain” holds up even in the 
daytime. The following excerpts will, 
I thirk, demonstrate why. 


THE man who travels for a living 
often finds his life as monotonous 
and routinized as the man who 
catches the 8:15 from New Rochelle. 
His “interesting” work carries him 
to distant places, but those places, 
visited and revisited on schedule, 
soon lose the magic of their strange 
names and their remoteness. All too 
quickly Managua becomes identified 
as a sales-resistance market, Per- 
nambuco as the city with the half- 
witted buying agent, Buenaventura 
as the place where the hotel served 
rancid butter. While the 8:15 subur- 
banite sits at home in the evening, 
reading with yearning in his heart of 
far-off lands, tropical seas, strange 
capitals, ports and islands, the trav- 
eler, as likely as not, is pacing the 
floor of his hotel room in Rio or 
Recife, thinking wistfully of the 
Bronx Express, the green hills of 
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“It is the other fellow who is always 


the tourist—never you.” 


Wesichester in April, and the double- 
feature bills at the neighborhood 
bingo palace. 


LaTE into the night we sat out on 
the top deck. The soft trade wind 
purred through the rigging in its 
everlastingly futile effort to keep 
pace with the spinning midriff of the 
earth. To the east was the coast of 
Ecuador. Hidden from the eye, it 
was vivid in the imagination: white 
heaches fronting the Pacific; green 
waves of jungle slowly thinning as 
they rose to the foothills of the 
Andes; finally the great peaks them- 
selves, implacable, appalling in their 
sheath of equatorial ice—Chim- 
borazo, Cotopaxi. To the east, too, 
behind our ring of night, was the bar- 
ren islet of Gallo, from which Pizarro 
began his odyssey of blood and gold 
in the empire of the Incas. It was 
there that the indomitable rough- 
neck, when his men refused to ad- 
vance and prepared to return to 
Panama, drew his famous line upon 
the sand with his sword and stepped 
across it. “Friends and comrades,” 
he said, “to the south are toil, hun- 
ger, nakedness, the shattering storm, 
desertion and death; to the north, 
ease and pleasure. There lies Peru 
with its riches; there Panama and its 
poverty. Each man must choose 
what best becomes a brave Cas- 
tilian. As for myself, me voy al sur.” 
And south he went, with a group of 
followers, and the first white shadow 
fell across the red man’s Andes. . . . 


Cau me a coward and I shall resent 
it. Call me a liar and I shall demand 
a retraction. But call me a tourist 
and I shall give you a black eye. 
The word tourist (or touriste, or 
turista) is virtually the same in most 
languages, both in pronunciation 
and connotation, and surely in none 
of them is there any other word that 
can match it as an epithet of oppro- 
brium. To be a tourist is to live in a 
world of bored travel agents, hostile 
hotelkeepers, condescending “old- 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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STRETCHING southward in a lazy ellipse, the islands and countries of the 
Caribbean hold a promise of exciting adventure. Picturesque cities and 
people : ; . places made famous by history and fiction... green moun< 
tains, blue water and white coral beaches. There’s so much to see and 
enjoy when you “sail Alcoa to the Caribbean.” 


In addition, you enjoy the finest in shipboard living and have all the 
fun that goes with travel at sea. For each of Alcoa’s 3 NEW cruise ships 
—The Alcoa Cavalier, Alcoa Clipper and Alcoa Corsair—has comfort 
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You see and do so much 
on an Alcoa Caribbean cruise 


built into it, from the air conditioning system you regulate yourself in 
your spacious stateroom, to the tiled, outdoor swimming pool. And 
each ship carries only enough passengers to provide a group just the 
right size for congenial cruising. 


Take your choice: 17-day cruises every 3 weeks from New York; 24- 
day cruises every 2 weeks from New Orleans. See our local travel agent 
ot Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y: 
Or write today for illustrated folder on the Caribbean. 
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“Tops for. your trousers 


Inlaid leather by “PARIS’’*—another 
brilliant belt creation stylecrafted by 
master designers. This “Paris” origi- 
nal is selected cowhide bridle with a 
contrasting color inlay of the finest 
top grain cowhide. The modernistic 
buckle is inlaid with leather to match 
the belt. Available in smart color com- 
binations—at fine stores everywhere 


. —$2.50. Other new “‘Paris” Belts of 


fine leather priced at $1.50 aiid up. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.--A product af A. Stein & Company, Chicago 
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timers” and a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of guides, head waiters, shop- 
keepers, and cab drivers who half 
the time laugh at you, half the time 
snarl at you and all the time consider 
you legitimate and slightly feeble- 
minded prey. You have a reputation 
for complaining at everything, un- 
derstanding nothing, and being in- 
terested only in spurious antiques 
and bad statuary. You are accepted, 
to a degree, for your solvency, and on 
rare occasions some kind-hearted ec- 
centric may treat you as a mature 
adult with a mind and interests 
kindred to his own. But for the most 
part you are a pariah, a blight, and 
a plague of locusts. You arise in the 
morning and complain that the cof- 
fee is inferior to that at the Hotel 
Statler in Buffalo. You attend formal 
functions clad in plus-fours and a 
checked cap. You fight for half an 
hour with a hackman over a twenty- 
cent fare and uncomplainingly fork 
over twenty dollars for a two-dollar 
Panama hat. You dislike crowds, 
local customs, and native cooking, 
but swoon with delight at a closeup 
of La Perrichole’s umbrella or Bol- 
ivar’s chamber pot. You tell the 
few residents you meet that you 
think they are doing quite nicely for 
a backward country, but wonder if 
their town wouldn’t be improved by 
the introduction of central heating, 
Post Toasties, and Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. You finally fall off to sleep at 
night cursing that the bed springs 
are made of discarded railroad tracks 
and praying that the U. S. Marines 
will arrive in a fleet of gunboats and 
show these lousy foreigners a thing 


“On the trip to Iquitos I did not once encounter the itching palm.” 
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or two. You are, in short, the lowest 
thing that crawls on the earth out- 
side of the jails, the asylums, and the 
reptile house at the zoo. The only 
circumstance that makes life bear. 
able for you is the happy fact that it 
is always the other fellow who is the 
tourist. Never you. 


Tue history of the average New 
World city is short and simple. A 
small group of pioneers build them- 
selves a huddle of homes, concen- 
trate on the raising of crops and chil- 
dren, and await the invention of trol- 
ley cars and soda fountains. Not s 
Lima. Long before the coming of 
white men, its coastal valley was the 
site of great Indian cities. And when 
the Spaniards came in the 16th Cen- 
tury, it was not to throw together a 
clapboard frontier village, but, con- 
sciously and deliberately, to build 
a City of the Kings: a metropolis 
worthy of symbolizing the dominion 
of Spain in the Americas. Four hun- 
dred years is a short span in the an- 
nals of Rome and Athens, but in the 
New World it is a veritable antiquity. 
Lima was an old capital, with tradi- 
tions and rats, when the Mayflower 
nosed its prow past Plymouth Rock. 


Time, I suppose, may be said to 
exist in Peru. as elsewhere. Night 
follows day, and vice versa, in the 
usual rotation, but there any kinship 
with our northern calendar or clock 
ceases. Each morning you awaken 
the odds are only two to one against 
its being a holiday; an America® 
with a statistical bent recently com- 
puted that of the year’s 365 days, 
103—including the 52 Sundays—are 
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full fiestas and another 70, including 
the 52 Saturdays, are half fiestas. 
Added up, the result seems to be 
that the Peruvian businessman and 
the visiting gringo, whatever their 
other perils from occupational dis- 
eases, are in no danger of collapse 
from overwork. Just what causes all 
the holidays, no one seems to know. 
The bulk of them, of course, are the 
Sundays and half-Saturdays; the 
numerous feasts, fasts, and saints’ 
days of the Catholic Church con- 
stitute another large block. Be- 
yond these, however, the calendar is 
out in no-man’s land and no holds 
barred. During 1936, for example, 
Lima officially observed the Amer- 
ican Independence Day, the French 
Bastille Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and a day of mourning for the late 
King George V of England. Bolivar, 
of course, has his birthday, death 
day, victory day, and other days, as 
have a host of other national heroes. 
In the latter case, however, observ- 
ance is apt to vary with the senti- 
ments of the political party in power. 
The illustrious late hero of one ad- 
ministration will probably be just a 
dead chump in the next. 


I SUPPOSE everyone has his own 
preconceptions of a bullfight before 
he has seen one. Mine were a badly 
jumbled mixture of Ernest Heming- 
way and lady tourists’ horror stories, 
with a slight garnishing of Rudolph 
Valentino in “Blood and Sand.” 
The first view of the ring as we en- 
tered did little either to confirm or 
dispel them. Rickety wooden stands 
plastered with ads for Studebaker 
cars, Remington typewriters, and 
Jantzen bathing suits surrounded an 
oval dirt enclosure perhaps a hun- 
dred yards in diameter at its widest 
point. The crowd was eating peanuts 
and stamping impatiently for activi- 
ties to begin; two uniformed bands 
were playing hell with last year’s 
Broadway song hits. From long in- 
stinct | measured with my eye the 
distance from where home plate 
should have been to the right-field 
bleachers. Soon the Yanks would be 
piling out of the dugout and 

Before going any further let me 
point out that the sport of bullfight- 
ing is possessed of a highly intricate 
tradition and technique; that this 
was my first—and probably last— 
bullfight; and that therefore my de- 
scription of it will be highly unin- 
formed, except as concerns my own 
reactions. There are six bulls on the 
usual program, and each fight is di- 
vided into four parts: the tiring of 
the bull by the matadors’ capes; the 
goading by the lances of the mounted 
picadors; the insertion of the barbed 
darts by the banderilleros; and, 
finally, the slaying by the matador. 
Ordinarily each part of the fight 
lasts about five minutes, for a total 
of twenty, but this can vary with the 
matador—and the bull. 

Both bands began blaring at once. 
The crowd yelled. The gates at one 
side of the arena swung open, and 


the bullfighters entered in dress pa- 
rade—cocky, colorful, and a little 
bedraggled. There were bows, cheer- 
ing, hand waving. Then, suddenly, 
the parade was gone, and Bull No. 1 
was in the ring, head down and look- 
ing for trouble. Three matadors, 
their pink capes extended, advanced 
to meet him, and the fight was on. 

I had been told that it is not good 
when a bull is too rambunctious at 
the outset; he tires himself too 
quickly and is easy pickings for the 
matador later on. By the connois- 
seur’s standard, therefore, Bull No. 
1 was perhaps too willing, but to the 
tyro he was impressive. The men 
twirled their capes and pirouetted on 
their toes; the animal charged and 
countercharged. Sometimes he 
caught the cape on his horns, but 
never the men. Time and again he 
would go for them, but always there 
was only the cape when he arrived, 
and the man elusively to one side. 
On some charges the margin of the 
miss was a yard or more, on others 
but a few inches. Matador twirled, 
cape fluttered, and each time a ton 
of beef went slamming by. At this 
stage of the fight one’s sympathies 
were all with the men. They were 
unarmed, looked small and fragile. 
In comparison, the bull was an ex- 
press train with spikes, wide open 
and off the tracks. 

Presently a trumpet sounded: 
round 2 coming up. Two picadors on 
their hide-and-bone nags entered the 
arena. This was the part of the fight 
we were not looking forward to. The 
horses were ancient and rickety, bet- 
ter dead; but not necessarily this 
way. Each had one eye bandaged, 
and their riders maneuvered to keep 
the bull always on the blind side. 
Thus the horses never knew what was 
coming; they simply stood and took 
it. We were at least relieved to see 
that they wore heavy leather shields 
across their chests as protection. 

The bull eyed them and seemed 
glad of their appearance. Here at 
last was something more substantial 
than a fluttering cape into which to 
sink his horns. Down went his head, 
and he charged. The picador guided 
his horse with one hand, not to avoid 
the bull, but to receive the full im- 
pact of his rush. With the other he 
held the blunt lance with which he 
must try to hold the bull off. Con- 
tact! Horse and man were high in 
the air, the bull underneath them, 
boring. Then a writhing tangle of 
bodies, legs, hoofs, horns, lance. The 
picador leaped clear. The horse was 
down kicking, with the bull on top 
of him. The matadors rushed in, 
waving their capes, and lured the 
bull away. The horse staggered to 
its feet, and the picador remounted, 
to loud boos from the crowd. At the 
time I did not know the reason for 
their disapproval. Perhaps the pic- 
ador had managed badly; or were 
the spectators resentful of the horse’s 
plight? Later I learned that they 
disapproved of the protective leather 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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(Continued from Page 105) 
across the horse’s chest, which re- 
ood 3 in the bull’s merely throwing 
him, but not piercing him. Your true 
i likes his arena well smeared 
with entrails. 

The next horse and the next charge 

ye better satisfaction. The bull 
rushed, the picador maneuvered, and 
the horse, though its blindfolded 
eye was toward the bull, seemed to 
know what was coming. It lifted its 
feet gingerly, gave a convulsive 
start, shook so that its rider’s lance 
trembled in his hand. This time the 
horns came in lower, caught the 
horse not on the chest, but under- 
neath, on the unprotected belly. Up 
they went again, then down again: 
this time in blood and guts and sal- 
yos of applause. When the bull was 
finally lured off, the horse was hoisted 
toits feet and led away. Outside, its 
jntestines—what was left of them— 
would be stuffed back inside, plus 
several handfuls of sawdust to sop 
up the hemorrhage. He would be 
back later to let another bull try his 
luck. I looked at the girls sitting be- 
side me and was glad they were do- 
ing all right. They were reading their 
programs as they had never read be- 
fore, but they had not lost their 
lunches. 

On one of his charges the bull did 
not get to the horse at all. The pica- 
dor lunged with his lance, caught 
him in the hump where the back of 
his neck met his spine, and leaned 
with all his strength. Horse and 
rider went up in the air, the lance 
swayed and bent, but held. The bull 
was stopped dead in its tracks, and 
the fight stopped entirely while the 
picador took his bows. It had been 
an impressive exhibition of strength 
and skill. 

When the second horse had been 
led away to his surgery and sawdust, 
the banderilleros appeared, and the 
fight entered its third stage. The 
banderillero comes out afoot and 
alone, and his object is to insert four 
tinseled darts, two at a time, into the 
bull’s back near the hump of the 
neck. The purpose of this is both to 
goad the now tiring beast to further 
belligerence and to sever a group of 
nerves controlling the neck muscles, 
so that he will be unable to toss his 
head when the matador comes out 
for the killing. Its actual perform- 
ance, however, is usually the high 
point of the fight, both in skill and 
excitement. 

The first banderillero had difficulty 
in attracting the bull; after the capes 
and the horses the man was not so 
attractive a target. But when finally 
it came on, it came with a will. 
Poised on tiptoe, his darts held high 
thove his head, the man waited 
motionless until the horns were a 
yard from his chest. Quickly he side- 
stepped, leaned far over the bull’s 
head as it went past and brought 
down his arms. The two darts 
swayed in the animal’s back, and the 
ttowd cheered. Then one fell out, 
and it groaned. The banderillero 


tried again and got it in; then his 
partner appeared and, to the crowd’s 
vast approbation, drove home both 
his darts on the first attempt. By 
this time the bull was no longer en- 
joying the fun. He tried to lift his 
head, but could not, and twitched 
his back violently in an effort to rid 
himself of the darts. But they held 
fast,-and the more he shook himself 
the thicker was the stream of blood 
that poured from his wounds. 

Another trumpet: fourth and final 
round. The matador crossed to the 
center of the ring—Mancho Marti- 
nez, a young Mexican bearing the 
formidable sobriquet of “The Aztec 
Lion.” He took his bows, threw his 
cap over his shoulder into the stands, 
and unsheathed his sword. Then, 
covering it with his scarlet matador’s 
cloak, he approached the bull. I saw 
now what my informant meant when 
he said it is bad if a bull is belligerent 
too soon. This one had worn himself 
out. Weak with fatigue and the pain 
of the swaying darts, he was wander- 
ing aimlessly about the arena. “Hey, 
toro!” called the matador. The bull 
paid no attention. Matador fol- 
lowed bull around the ring, cornered 
him, confronted him with his scarlet 
cloak. “Hey, toro!” No response. He 
extended his sword and nicked the 
bull’s snout. “Hey, toro, toro—hey!” 
The crowd was stamping and hoot- 
ing for action. The bull pawed the 
ground, seemed to hunch himself for 
a-charge, then turned his back and 
trotted away. Eloquent razzberries 
came from the bleachers. The Aztec 
Lion extended his hands to them and 
shook his head. What could he do? 
“Kill him,” yelled the crowd, “kill 
him!” Whether they were referring 
to the bull or The Aztec Lion was not 
clear. 

At all events The Lion went after 
his prey again, cornered him again, 
and this time succeeded in eliciting a 
half-hearted charge. As the bull came 
in he whirled, passing his cloak- 
sheathed sword an inch above the 
lowered horns. On the next rush he 
repeated the performance, his body 
and the bull’s almost touching as the 
beast tore past. The crowd appre- 
ciated this, applauded him wildly. 
As the bull squared off again he ex- 
tended his sword, standing on tiptoe 
and sighting along its blade. But 
again the bull walked away, and the 
crowd hooted. Exasperated by their 
taunts, the matador ran after the 
bull, confronted him, and while it 
stood stock-still, leaned over its 
horns and plunged his sword deep be- 
tween the shoulders. The animal 
shuddered but did not fall. Blood 
streamed from its mouth and nostrils 
and bubbled over the hilt of the 
sword embedded in its back. It 
trotted once around the arena, and 
back across the center, as if quite 
unaware that a yard-long steel blade 
was sawing through its vitals. Then 
suddenly, without warning, its front 
legs crumpled. It tried to rise, failed, 
and sank to its knees. After restin 
thus for a moment it rolled slowly 
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over and lay on its side in the dust, 
twitching. 

The fight was over. A man ran out 
and drove a dagger into the bull’s 
spinal cord, below the skull. Another 
pulled out the matador’s sword and 
wiped _ it. The Aztec Lion himself 
walked around the ring bowing to 
very moderate applause and searched 
for his chosen sefiorita to reclaim his 
hat. A team of horses had been 
brought in and hitched up to the 
dead bull. Now they started gallop- 
ing. Once around the arena they 
went; then off. The band played 
“Yessir, That’s My Baby,” and all 
left of Bull No. 1 was a wide swath in 
the dirt, flecked with blood. 


Cocktatts and dice are inseparable 
in Peru, the cocktail being used, as 
elsewhere, for drinking, and the dice 
to determine who pays. You can tell 
a block away when you are ap- 
proaching a bar by the rattle of dice 
from inside; not even the most 
microscopic cordial is permitted to 
go down the hatch without the ac- 
companying ritual. The games played 
vary greatly, but all of them have a 
single purpose: to consume as much 
time as possible. That’s the one thing 
the Peruvian, the resident gringo, 
and the turista have plenty of: Time. 
And the Great Statistician will not, 
I think, be pleased if He ever com- 
putes the amount of it which clicks 
by daily to the rhythm of galloping 


ivory. 


A MOUNTAIN, says Webster, is “an 
elevation of land high enough to be 
very conspicuous in its surround- 
ings.” 

The world, I am afraid, is full of 
good people to whom such a defini- 
tion is adequate. They are the ones 
who would rather ride than walk, 
who would rather be comfortable 
than uncomfortable, and who would 
consider a funicular up the Matter- 
horn or an airplane service to the 
summit of Everest admirable human 
achievements. In sober fact, there 
can be no argument with them. All 
the sound reasons, all the facts, are 
on their side. But the mountain 
climber has something better than 
reasons and facts. For him a moun- 
tain is no mere protuberance on the 
earth’s surface. It is an itching of the 
feet and a lifting of the heart. It is 
ambition and struggle, skill and 
courage, labor and fulfillment. He 
raises his eyes and sees its peak 
against the sky. He climbs its steep 
sides and learns what his legs are for. 
He walks its thin ridges and learns 
what his lungs are for. It hurls a 
precipice at him; he scales it. Then a 
chimney; he follows it. Then a 
glacier; he outmaneuvers it. And 
when he has won his good fight he 
sits on a bald bleak knob in the sky, 
looks down at the world from which 
he came and the long path by which 
he has ascended, and finds out things 
no other man can know about a 
cheese sandwich and a canteen of 
water. The mountains are barren. 
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They are tall and cold and can huy, 
a man. From their forlorn heights 
they stretch immensely to the hori. 
zon—gigantic, while he is very smalj 
and very far from home and bed, 
He will find no shelter, no warmth, 
no comfort in their loneliness anj 
desolation. But, -if he is lucky, he 
may find himself, 


AccUSTOMED to the compact masse; 
of such mountains as the Swiss Alp. 
or, on a smaller scale, our own White 
Mountains in New Hampshire, my 
eye required much practice before jt 
could adjust itself to the far greater 
distances of these sprawling Andes, 
I have never seen false perspective 
or the phenomenon of foreshortening 
so startlingly illustrated as in these 
hills. From the bottom of a slo 
looking up, or from the top looking 
down, I would time and again pick 
out with my eye a boulder, cactus 
plant, or other landmark that ap- 
peared to be situated half way, or 
two-thirds of the way, to my goal, 
only to discover when I reached it 
that I had completed only a quarter, 
or less, of my climb. This foreshort. 
ening is caused partly, of course, by 
an unpracticed eye; but much of it, 
I believe, is created by the nature of 
the mountains themselves. If the 
Andes are vast in size, they are im. 
measurable in monotony. On their 
western slopes there is no rain, there- 
fore no streams, no trees, no snow, 
no life. Unbroken by variety of 
color or shape, their great brown 
flanks lean into the distance like so 
many miles of veined and scarified 
sandpaper. Like the desert and 
the sea, the Andes have no bounds 
but the horizon. Trigonometry can 
tell you the distance to the horizon, 
but it cannot help you reach it. 


Ir was neither my plan nor desire 
to cross South America in a Pullman 
compartment or a trimotored Sikor- 
sky. But the problem remained— 
how to go? The only thing of which 
I was pretty certain from the outset 
was that my route, for the greater 
part of its extent, would follow the 
course of the Amazon. This would be 
so both by choice and geographical 
necessity. I was a long way from be- 
ing an expedition equipped to pene- 
trate virgin jungle and would have 
to use such means of transportation 
as the country afforded. Then, too, 
neither the time nor the cash at my 
disposal were of expeditionary pro- 
portions, and it was not among my 
plans to reach journey’s—and poc- 
ketbook’s—end in a crocodile swamp 
or up a rubber tree in the center of 
Matto Grosso. Most potent of all, 
however, were the claims of the 
Amazon itself. It would be a geo- 
graphical impossibility to cross South 
America near the equator and not 
make frequent contact with the great 
river that flows to the Atlantic from 
within a hundred miles of the Pacific 
and drains an area of over three mil- 
lion square miles. Once I had crossed 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
the Andes, I might be in Peru or 
Bolivia or Brazil or Ecuador, but I 
would also be in Amazonia, and, 
however I traveled, in Amazonia I 
would remain until I reached the 
eastern ocean. 


Ear y in the game I learned not to 
waste my time on maps. For infor- 
mation, that is; for fantasy and 
humor they were inexhaustible. Each 
South American republic, in its own 
maps, invariably assigns about two 
thirds of the continent’s total area to 
itself and grudgingly leaves the re- 
maining one third to be divided 
among its sister nations. Thus the 
Peruvian maps show that fair land 
extending endlessly northward prac- 
tically to the Panama Canal, leaving 
to Ecuador and Colombia tracts 
about the size of Central Park; 
whereas the latter countries, in their 
own geographies, sweep so far south- 
ward that poor Peru is all but shoved 
off the continent into the Antarctic 
Ocean. The neutral maps play safe: 
almost every international boundary 
line in South America is discreetly 
labeled: UNDETERMINED. 


Tue mule is thick-skinned, opin- 
jonated and unfriendly and it is 
almost impossible to develop af- 
fection for him. But I defy anyone 
to ride him for a week over a difficult 
trail and not feel respect for him. 
His way may be the slowest way, but 
it is also the safest and the surest; 
and if you provide him with suf- 
ficient food and rest—of which he re- 
quires amazingly little—he will get 
you where you want to go. There is 
inevitably something impressive in 
an organism—be it man, animal, or 
machine—performing its exactly 
proper function in the exactly proper 
way. 


Reap a dozen travel books about 
any one country and you will get a 
dozen different accounts of the hos- 
pitality or lack of hospitality of its 
natives. It is one subject on which 
no two travelers ever agree. My owa 
experience in Peru was almost identi- 
cal with what I had previously en- 
countered in a dozen-odd countries 
of Europe: in the large cities. or tour- 
ist centers you get what you pay for 
(or slightly less). In the under- 
developed hinterland the traveler 
who neither gives offense nor arouses 
suspicion is welcomed and accom- 
modated as a matter of course, with- 
out thought of profit. I have heard 
often enough from gringos who have 
lived long below the equator that the 
average Latin American is a grasp- 
ing, greedy fellow; and there is ample 
evidence to support the accusation. 
Perhaps I was not in Peru long 
enough to give validity to my obser- 
vations, but my personal experiences 
were directly to the contrary. In 
Lima, to be sure, there were the in- 
evitable debates with cab drivers 
and waiters, but on the entire over- 
land trip to Iquitos I did not once 





encounter the outstretched arm or 
the itching palm. Sometimes when 
we stopped off at a hacienda or 
chacra we would be charged a nominal 
sum for food and lodging; at other 
times our hosts would accept noth- 
ing, and occasionally even took of- 
fense at our offers to pay. 

**No esta un hotel, senor,” I was 
told by the poverty-stricken owner 
of a hut on the Amazon when I tried 
to give him a sol in return for a 
night’s shelter under his thatch roof. 

No, I have knocked around a bit 
in various corners of the world and 
I have never yet found a back- 
country host—whether he bear the 
appellation of hillbilly, paysanne, 
Bauer or cholo—who was out to “‘do” 
the traveler. As for the acquisitive 
instinct in higher and more civilized 
places, who am I to talk about Peru, 
who come from the city of Tammany 


Hall? 


AT Four in the afternoon we rounded 
Sandy Hook. To the north and west 
of it, the sea seemed to open out 
again into illimitable space, but | 
knew this was merely an illusion. 
Any moment now, out of the very 
floor of the ocean, out of the thin 
veil of haze that clung to its surface, 
would arise—home. Small, scurry- 
ing tugs and fishing boats crowded 
up at us over the horizon. The clang 
of heaving buoys sounded louder 
across the water. Suddenly from 
right and left the green shoulders of 
Bay Ridge and Staten Island closed 
in upon us, and we were in the hur- 
rying, ship-jammed confusion of the 
inner bay. And now, at last, up they 
came—the topless towers of the 
gigantic, beautiful city. My eyes 
drank in the incredible reality, as 
they had every time before when I 
had come to New York through its 
harbor and as they always would, no 
matter how often I should come 
again. How like a god was man, who 
could build himself such a habitation 
out of the jungle of the world! And 
how like a jungle was his work when 
it was done. 


Thus, Mr. Ullman. Or, more ac- 
curately, some fragments of Mr. Ull- 
man. There may be those who, after 
sampling Mr. Ullman or his frag- 
ments, will still doubt the thera- 
peutic values of travel, cynics who 
will continue to question the healing 
qualities of new horizons, people 
without imagination or daring who 
will continue to turn their backs on 
the far country and the fresh ex- 
perience and, in their quest for sol- 
ace, will continue to display a 
marked preference for roulette or 
the double Martini consumed in 
rapid sequence. For them I quote 
from The New York Times of 
April 27, 1937: 

“James R. Ullman, recently re- 
turned from South America, an- 
nounces the purchase of a new play 
by ——” THE END 
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The world is full of lucky signs 








To help your luck along; 
As long as your car “rolls in luck,” 
You really can’t go wrong! 





Now some say, “Take a rabbit’s foot 
Wherever you may spin!” 
Or—“‘Horseshoes, when you’re out of luck, 
Will often put you in!” 


Some claim a lucky clover helps— 


The four-leaf kind, that is; 
But those who count on numbers say 





Well, here is one sure “lucky sign” 
That’s tops from East to West ... 


That seven is a whiz! 





Perhaps you clutch a lucky coin 
For good luck when you drive; 

Or do you keep your fingers crossed 
To make sure you arrive? 
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A life story m pictures of a famous 


insect chorister, the snowy tree cricket 


by GEORGE ELWOOD JENKS 
and KAY McKAY 


fs SONG of the tree cricket is one 
o 


f the most familiar sounds that 


fill the midsummer night. Almost 
everyone in the United States and 
Canada, save some big-city dwellers, 
has heard it, for tree crickets are 
common. Yet it is a strange and 
unusual sound. The rhythmic re- 
treat . . . re-treat... re-treat... 
re-treal is a chorus of many crickets, 
all singing in such perfect tempo and 
harmony that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the individual voice. 

The males are the singers and 
their song is a love call. The music is 
made by rubbing their transparent 
ribbed wings together, much as a 
bow is drawn across a violin. In 
warmer parts of the country the 
nightly chorus runs from June to 
November, but in cooler areas the 


















1. The male cricket starts his love call. His ribbed, transparent wings make 
a living violin as he rubs them together faster than the eye can follow. 
The female, not far away, has heard the song and creeps toward him. 


song may not start untilearly August. 

The tempo of the song increases 
and decreases with the rise and fall 
of the temperature. So closely are 
tempo and temperature related that 
you can often tell the temperature 
by counting the cricket chirps. Dr. 
F. E. Lutz, in his book “A Lot of In- 
sects,” gives this formula: Count the 
number of chirps in fifteen seconds, 
and to the total add thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine. The result is an unu- 
sually accurate temperature gauge. 

With a flashlight you can see the 
cricket’s wings shimmer and vibrate 
as he rubs them together too fast 
for the eye to follow. 

The photographs that follow re- 
quired four years to make. For two 
summers we collected tree crickets. 
Then night after night, for two more 
years we sat up by the camera wait- 
ing to catch these scenes to make 
their life story in pictures. 
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2. Another male comes up, and the solo turns into a duet. They sing in 
perfect tempo and harmony. Even as the female draws closer, the singers 
seem to listen to the chorus, as if to make sure they are in tune. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ‘ir reno pos be mune 


3. The female éricket makes lier choice. The male she has selected con- 
tinues to sing. His frail wings vibrate across each other so rapidly that the’ 
camera, in this flashlight picture, was too slow to stop their motion. 
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4. Tree crickets have:a form of mating that is somewhat similar to the Main-Line Trailer Coach Co. 


artifieial insemination practiced in biological laboratories. In this open 


pouch the male cricket carries a sperm sac containing the fertilizing fluid. 8825 AVALON, LOS ANGELES~The Home of the “Si/ugs Lark” 
ere, CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





%. At this stage of mating the female is carrying the sperm sac. It is 
attached to her body by a slender tube and she will hold it until all her 
eggs have been fertilized. The male is quiet, his wings almost motionless, 


G. The female prepares for the laying of each egg by cutting a hole through 
the tough outer skin of some suitable plant. Then, by means of her 
long, sharp ovipositor, she deposits the egg deep in the pulp of the stalk. 
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7. The egg, further protected by a covering deposited around it by 
the mother cricket, will lie dormant until the next spring. Then it will 
hatch and a frail, transparent nymph will quickly gnaw its way to freedom. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 
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%. The baby crickets soon develop a hard, shell-like skin and start seeking 
their own food. They eat scale insects, aphids and other pests, and, though 
they may also damage the plants, crickets are considered beneficial. 


®. This looks like the start of a battle, but the lower “figure” is the skin 
shed by the growing cricket above. It has just emerged from its shell 
and the ribs that serve as violin strings can already be seen on its wings. 


10. The young male’s wings have fully unfolded and he is now ready to 

start the cricket’s life story all over again. He will take his place in the 

chorus that fills the midsummer night with its harmonious, rhythmic call. 
THE END 
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DETROIT | 
(Continued from Page 28) 


Detroit has some parks, and plans 
more of them for family recreation 
appropriate to a community which 
lives on wheels. The principal parks 
now for family picnics are Belle Isle 
and Palmer Park. Belle Isle, once 
called by the earthier name of Hog 
Island, is a handsome island in the 
Detroit River. It has a beach and 
bathhouse, but the water is not rec- 
ommended. Water sport there con- 
sists mostly of canoeing on the la- 
goons and yachting from the private 
clubs on the island. In the winter 
the lagoons are crowded with skat- 
ers. There are several miles of bridle 
path and approximately 1000 acres 
of ground suitable for family outings, 
young love, softball and even cricket, 
which is enthusiastically played by 
a small colony of British Negroes 
who have strayed up from the West 
Indies. There are also a minor zoo 
and some miscellaneous monuments, 
the most engaging of which is the 
one established under the will of the 
late James Scott. 


The Veiled Statue 


Scott, who held no records for pop- 
ularity, left $200,000 for a fountain 
on the island, with a proviso that a 
statue of himself be included. After 
a great deal of anguish someone had 
the resourcefulness to surround the 
statue with a fountain. Rarely is 
Jim Scott’s image seen today except 
under a heavy spray of water or a 
shroud of ice. 

Another type of park which pro- 
vides a recreational outlet for the 


hundreds of thousands is the island. 


amusement places up and down the 
river, accessible only by excursion 
steamer or private craft. 

Although the city is on a link of 
the Great Lakes, with thousands of 
small inland lakes at its back door, 
the number of its people who can 
enjoy these natural blessings is 


limited almost entirely to those who 


own water frontage or can afford a 
boat and boat-club membership. 

Detroit is the fourth largest city 
in the nation, by the last census, and 
now has a population of 1,815,000, 
according to its Board of Commerce. 
The Los Angeles chamber of com- 
merce claims 1,844,500 inhabitants, 
and those figures make Detroit the 
fifth city in U. S. population. But 
by its own admission it seriously 
lacks the recreational facilities that 
should be present in such ‘an impos- 
ing community. An official report 
of the City Plan Commission admits 
that: 

“There are thousands of children 
in Detroit who hardly know what a 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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(Continued from Page 117) 

green lawn looks like . . . who have 
never experienced the glory of a tree 
in full blossom . . . whose acquaint- 
anceship with bird life is limited to 
the sparrows which perch on the tele- 
phone poles . . . whose knowledge 
of animals is confined to the cats and 
dogs which prowl the alleys sur- 
rounding their homes. This is no ex- 
aggerated picture. It is literally true. 
Reluctant though we may be to 
admit it, Detroit over the years has 
not provided parks and playgrounds 
in anything like the number re- 
quired by its population.” 

This candor does not harmonize, 
of course, with the cheerful view of 
the Detroit Convention and Tourist 
Bureau, which estimates that 2,750,- 
000 tourists visited Detroit last year 
and that more than 3,000,000 will 
come this year, and ignores the fact 
that when they have seen the fac- 
tories and one or two other places, 
such as Greenfield Village, they have 
seen Detroit. 


Henry Ford’s Village 


Greenfield Village and the Edison 
Institute Museum, a strange collec- 
tion of Americana and mechanical- 
scientific curiosities assembled by 
the late Henry Ford, exercise as 
powerful an attraction on the visitor 
as any other sight in town. In 1940, 
the peak year, 632,581 persons saw 
the village and museum. That same 
year only 166,519 visited the Ford 
Rouge plant, which is infinitely more 
interesting and relevant than the 
collection of antiques and gadgets 
in the Village and the Museum. 

But statistics don’t tell much 
about Detroit. To one who knew it 
well before the war and had not seen 


Malcolm Bingay, editor-director of the “Detroit Free Press,” and Walter 
Briggs, owner of the Detroit Tigers, are familiar figures at Briggs Stadium. 


it again until recently Detroit seems 
to lack some of the vitality it used to 
have. This feeling affects not only 
recently returned native sons but 
people who have kept in close touch 
with the city and are qualified to 
measure it. Not long ago John S. 
Knight gave the Dynamic Citya good 
lathering in his personal column, the 
Editor’s Notebook. As owner of the 
“Detroit Free Press,” Knight may be 
considered a Detroit expert. Unlike 
many other Detroit publicists he is 
equipped to view it comparatively, 
since he also publishes newspapers in 
Chicago, Miami and Akron. 


A Detroiter Views His Town 


Knight’s editorial began: 

“Last June Detroit celebrated its 
Automotive Golden Jubilee with this 
excellent slogan: ‘Hats off to the 
past—coats off to the future.’ 

“Nearly four months later, De- 
troiters are still doffing their hats to 
the glories and achievements of the 
past, but are not working or thinking 
very constructively, either with 
coats on or off, for what lies ahead. 

“Detroit reminds one these days 
of a tired champion, still on his feet 
but definitely groggy from too many 
rounds of grueling punishment. 

“You sense the feeling that the 
city is punch drunk from labor strife 
and work stoppages, that civic 
leade. ship is faltering, that political 
leadership is nil, that the unions are 
poorly guided and the industrialists 
philosophically apathetic about 
what’s ahead and why.” 

After walloping the unions, the 
mayor of the town and the public at 
large, Knight concluded: 

“The development of a great city 
cannot be measured in terms of dol= 
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_ Laurence “Larry” Sheerin 


Sensational Young Polo Player of Texas, wearing AO 
Calobar Sun Glasses while relaxing at Del Ray, Florida. 


AO Calobar Sun Glasses meet the high standards of the 
discriminating for correct style and optical perfection. 

Their optically ground and polished lenses are made 
under the highest ophthalmic standards developed over a 
period of one hundred and fourteen years and are specially 
formulated to guard your eyes against harmful ultraviolet 
(sunburn) and infrared (heat) rays. 


AO Calobar Sun Glasses are available through those 
who render professional eye service, in these new styles 
and frame colors: Face Form, Upsweep, Bow Tie, and 
Harlequin . . . in pink crystal, red, blue, demi-blonde and 
demi-amber frames. Metal Face Form in white metal or 
pink gold filled. 





Illustrated, the Upsweep in demi-blonda 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 
IF IT’S MARKED 0 IT’S SMARTLY STYLED ...OPTICALLY CORRECT 
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Cruises 
Through 
CANADA’S 
Scenic Inland 


Waterways 


Take your choice of all-expense 
cruises or independent trips down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence River 
and far up the romantic Saguenay! 

See historic French Canada... or 
cruise for 1600 delightful miles on 
the Great Lakes. Thrill to glorious 
scenery ... enjoy carefree days 
aboard luxurious liners. 


For literature and furthe 


CANA 





NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY—Enjoy all 
or any part of this world-famous route 
between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Mur- 
ray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 

GREAT LAKES CRUISES — Lakes Huron 
and Superior on largest, finest lake steamer, 
S.S. “Noronic.” See Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port 
Arthur, Ft. William. Sports, entertainment. 


formation, see your travel agent, R. R. ticket agent or 


A STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Rochester and St. Louis. 
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American family’s cash income un- 


lars alone, but must evolve through 
superior local administration of its 
affairs and the aroused civic con- 
sciousness of its citizens. 

“Detroit is lagging in both re- 
spects. 

“If the once proud Motor City 
wants to keep moving ahead, it is 
about time that its citizens really did 
take off their coats and begin to step 
on the gas.” 

The fact seems to be that Detroit 
is just now paying for decades of pre- 
occupation with production and neg- 
lect of other elements that make up 
a large modern city. But it’s still a 
long way from flattening out into a 
second-rate mill town. It’s still 
making cars and, for a change, it’s 
making plans. Also, for a change, it’s 
making long-range plans, which is 
really new for Detroit. 

Significantly, the hopes for the 
future come back to the river from 
which the city drew its first nourish- 
ment. 

The plan calls for a park and drive 
system along the waterfront east- 
ward from the downtown section to 
the city limits at Grosse Pointe. The 
area under consideration would ex- 








tend for six miles and link up with 
the handsome suburban waterfront 
running several miles beyond that 
along the shores of Lake St. Clair. It 
would not be solid park—there are 
some important factories that must 
be discreetly skirted, of course—but 
the motorists’ parkway would be 
continuous and the project would 
add enough green grass and trees to 
put a whole new face on the some- 
what sooty Arsenal of Democracy. 

Concurrently with this runs a plan 
to construct a $55,000,000 civic 
center in the downtown waterfront 
area which would include a veterans 
building, city-county building, con- 
verition hall, civic auditorium, state 
and Federal buildings and, as is to 
be expected, no less than four acres 
of exhibition space for automobile 
shows. 

It may be that hardly a man is 
now alive who will ever see this plan 
completed. The planners themselves 
admit that the whole project may 
require a generation to complete. 
But it does show that the city which 
changed a whole way of life in Amer- 
ica can still think up a few improve- 
ments on this year’s model. THE END 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


the automobile industry had built 
only about 340,000 cars. For the 
most part, the motorist still bought 
gasoline in safety cans at hardware 
stores and strained it through cham- 
ois to remove the water and dirt. 

Farmers’ horses still went into a 
panic when they saw—and heard— 
an automobile. Wise farmers them- 
selves kept a safe distance when 
they saw an occasional “steamer” 
coming. The steam car was a rarity 
by now, but only a few years before 
it had cut quite a swath, despite the 
fact that its driver had to be licensed 
as a steam engineer and have his 
machine inspected periodically by 
the local boiler inspector. 

You wore goggles and a long dust 
coat when you went motoring, and 
you took along several hundred 
pounds of tools, spare parts, tow- 
ropes and extra gasoline. If your car 
broke down, you went to the nearest 
blacksmith shop for a repairman— 
and he did a blacksmith’s job on it. 
You didn’t run your car in the win- 
ter, not only because there was no 
such thing as anti-freeze for your 
radiator but because the winter 
roads were virtually impassable. 

And you had to be pretty well-off 
to own a car. The $650 motor buggy 
of 1903 had become a heavy motor 
carriage costing from $2000 to $3000 
or even more. With the average 


der $500 a year, the automobile be- 
came the rich man’s indulgence. 
Then Ford produced the Model T. 
The first Model T wasn’t a cheap 
car. It cost $850. But it attracted 
19,000 buyers the first year. And 
Ford planned to lower prices as vol- 
ume increased. By 1913 the price 
was down to around $550 and he sold 
168,000 cars. Another three years and 
you could buy a brand-new Model T 
for $365; and an amazing number of 
Americans bought them and estab- 
lished a nation-wide gag: “One day, 
one dollar; one year, one Ford.” 
The Model T in its early incarna- 
tion looked like a black tin bathtub 
mounted high over four wheels, with 
a little black box out front that hid 
but in no wise silenced a four-cylinder 
motor that would run on anything 
from kerosene to alcohol. In front 
was a crank that either started the 
motor or broke your arm. It had a 
“planetary ” transmission, with three 
pedals for your feet. To get it under 
way, you pulled down the brass lever 
to the right just under the steering 
wheel, speeded up the motor to a 
point where the whole machine 
seemed about tod fly apart, and 
stepped on the pedal at the left. 
Invisible wheels ground and groaned, 
and the Model T shook itself like a 
dog, quivered, complained and 
moved ahead. Once under way, you 


let up on the pedal and the machine 


jerked into “high,” leaped like a 
horse stung by a bee, and you were 
on your way. To stop, you pushed 
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mONT TREMBLANT 


Come to this colorful Canadian vil- 
lage nestled at the foot of the 
Laurentians’ highest peak. 

Enjoy your favorite outdoor sports 
against a background of luxuri- 
ous comfort. Swim in the pool or 
from the beaches of 10 mile 

Lac Tremblant. Cruise daily on 
the Tremblant Islander. Fishing, 
canoeing, golf, tennis. Horseback 
rides over wooded trails. Ex- 
cellent French cuisine. 

Evening dancing. Cottages. Play 
yard for children. No hay fever. 
Rates $7-$11 a day including 
meals. Easily accessible 

over good roads. Early reserva- 
tions suggested. 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE MONT TREMBLANT 


P. Q., CANADA 


90 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 
Famous winter ski resort 








NOW IN JUST 
ONE APPLICATION 


Destroy Weeds 


AND 


Here is the newest and 
easiest way to have a 
greener and healthier lawn without un- 
sightly weeds. You'll be amazed with the 
results. Try this new, easy Scott treatment, 
and have a lawn that will be the envy of 
the neighborhood. If your dealer can't 
supply you write... . 


O M SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
107 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 


rN ve Scott propuct 


FOR BETTER LAWNS 


hard on either of the other two 
pedals, or both of them at once. The 
one in the middle was nominally the 
reverse pedal, and the one on the 
right was the brake; but either would 
bring the car to a halt eventually. 
Then you pulled up on the hand 
brake, which threw the gears into 
neutral; and you shut off the. engine, 
just to make sure. 

Electricity for lights and ignition 
was furnished by a magneto. You 
had neither lights nor horn unless 
the motor was running. The horn 
button, looking like the push button 
for a doorbell, was on the side of the 
car at your left elbow. There was no 
door on the left—only a panel that 
looked like a door; to get into the 
driver’s seat you preceded your 
passenger in from the right, or you 
climbed over the side from the left. 
Beneath the dash was a case with 
four spark coils, which had to be kept 
dry to function. The high-tension 
electricity they produced was ca- 
pable of knocking a man right out of 
his shoes, but it made the spark 
plugs spark. Gasoline was fed by 
gravity to the carburetor from a 
tank under the front-seat cushion; 
to fill that tank, everybody had to 
pile out and the cushion had to be 
removed. 


Every Man a Mechanic 


When the motor carboned up to a 
point where the knock was beyond 
endurance, you stopped in your 
tracks, unbolted the cylinder head, 
scraped off the carbon with your 


and went your way. When the 
connecting-rod bearings achieved 
more than a quarter of an inch play 
and the motor sounded like a boiler 
factory, you crawled underneath, 
took off the oil pan, and relined the 
bearings with whatever was at 
hand—strips cut from a tin can, old 
shoe leather, or bacon rind. In the 
winter, many a farmer solved the 
frozen-radiator problem by filling 
the cooling system with kerosene, 
and forever after rode with eyes 
watering and stomach nauseated by 
the fumes. 

In its heyday the Model T wore 
three-inch tires in front and three- 
and-a-half-inchers behind, and you 
carried at least two spares—spare 
casings, that is; you never carried 
fewer than five spare tubes. When 
you had a puncture, you pulled the 
casing from the wheel by brute 
strength, put in a new. tube, wrestled 
the ensemble back onto the rim, and 
pumped it up with a hand pump. 
If you had a pump, you did; other- 
wise you drove on the rim twenty 
miles or so, until you found some- 
body with a pump. Some farmers 





wearied of pumping and wrapped 





pocketknife, put the head back on | 
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If duck shooting is one of his favorite sports, you 
can make Father’s Day memorable by present- 
ing Dad with a dozen or more CARRY-LITE 
DECOYS .. . the easy-to-carry, realistic decoys 
that are the outstanding choice of experienced, 
discriminating sportsmen, 





Copied from Nature, every detail of the live birds 
they represent is reproduced with painstaking 
exactness . .. in size, color, contour and feather 
conformation. And of great importance to the 
duck hunter... CARRY-LITES take the back-ache 
and drudgery out of duck hunting. Weighing 
less than one pound each, they're easy fo pack 
across swamps and through brush to the hunter's 
favorite shooting spots. And they bring in the birds! 















An Extra Gift 
for Dad! 


Send 10¢ for a copy 
of Gordon Mac- 
Quarrie’s 56-page & 
Duck Hunters’ 
Handbook. Written 
for outdoor men 
by a real outdoor 
writer. An ‘‘ex- 
tra’ gift that 
Dad will go for 
in a big way. 2 


Get them from your favorite sporting goods dealer. 
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~ CARRY-LITE DECOYS, Division Pulp Reproduction Co. 


3016 W. CLARKE STREET MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 











With Beautiful DURALUMINUM 


Everything shooters need to keep guns factory 
new ... enjoy smooth, split-second trigger pull 
so necessary to good marksmanship .. . and safely 
store away without fear of rust or corrosion. 
GUNSLICK KITS contain a Beautiful Dura- 
luminum Cleaning Rod, 3 Sections in Case, with 
1 slotted and 1 jagged tip—Cleaning Brushes— 
GUNSLICK 400, World’s finest lubricant used 
and endorsed by experts—Solvent 444—Gun 
Grease 490—Gun Oil 445—Cleaning Patches and 
Col. Whelen’s ““Tips to Shooters” Booklet. Order 
your Kit Now. Today! 
GUNSLICK SHOTGUN KITS Sizes 12,16, 20-28, 410 Only $2.75 
GUNSLICK RIFLE KITS Sizes .22 and .30 Cal. Only $2.50 


Order from your Dealer or sent postpaid if he can't supply 
State Gauge and Calibre of Gun 


O u te YS laboratories 


ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 
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Remember Father and Make Him Happy With This Kit 
‘ i 
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HOW I’M GOING TO 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 


ON *150 A MONTH 






“A few months ago, I never dreamed I’d 
be set to retire and take life easy—in 
just fifteen years—with $150 a month, 
every month, regular as the postman, 
for the rest of my life. Yet, today at 45, 
that’s what I’m looking forward to. 

“Oh, I used to wish I could afford to 
retire. To quit work some day and relax, 
enjoy my home and travel a bit. If I 
could only save enough, and invest it 
wisely enough .. . 

““But saving seemed hopeless for me. 
Even though I had a good job and a fair 
income, I spent money as fast as I made 
it. I didn’t seem able to put anything 
aside for the day when I might want to 
retire—or have to. And it worried me. 

“Tt looked as if I’d just go on, like so 
many people, living in a circle, working 
until I died. But one day I came across 
a booklet that opened my eyes. It told 
how a man or woman can make his sal- 
ary now buy a retirement income Jater! 
Just as civil service employees have been 
doing for years. There was no secret, ex- 
cept to start in time. The younger the 
better. 

“It’s called the Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plan. As soon as I read 
about it, I knew this was just what I 
needed. It could change my whole life. I 
investigated further, and, not long after, 
I qualified for a Phoenix Mutual Plan. 
Today, with an income of $150 a month 
guaranteed to me for life when I reach 
60, I can look forward to 
comfort and happiness 
as long as I live.”’ 


=| 


PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 


This story is typical. As thousands of 
people have discovered, you don’t have 
to be rich to retire. A Phoenix Mutual 
Plan can give you security—a future 
with no money worries. 

Suppose, for instance, you’re a man 
of 45, and would like to get an income of 
$150 a month at age 60. To those who 
qualify, this typical Phoenix Mutual 
Plan guarantees: 


A Monthly Check for $150 . . . You 
get a check for $150 when you reach age 
60, and a check for $150 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

Security for Your Wife . . . Your wife 
gets a monthly life income if you should 
die before retirement age. 


A Disability income . . . You get a 
monthly disability income if, before you 
reach age 55, serious illness or accident 
should stop your earning power for six 
months or more. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 45. 
You may be older or younger. The in- 
come is not limited to $150 a month. As- 
suming you start at a young enough age, 
you can plan to get $10 to $200 a month 
or more—starting at age 55, 60, 65, or 
70. Similar Plans are available for women. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon and receive, by mail 
and without charge, a booklet telling 
about Phoenix Mutual Plans and how 
to qualify for them. 

Don’t put it off. Send 
for your copy now. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL ) //-—>— 


Retirement Income Plan PLAN 
RANT YOUR FUTURE 
a FOR MEN 
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the wheels with rope and bounced 
merrily to and from town. 

America loved the Model T, called 
it profane names, around it built a 
derisive folklore which has now as- 
sumed the aura of nostalgic legend. 
Ford never changed its color or its 
basic design, though he altered its 
components from time to time. It 
accumulated a generator, a battery, 
a self-starter, a closed body and 
glass windows, a speedometer which 


the wags insisted contained a coo- ° 


coo bird that came out and sang 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” when 
it got up to forty miles an hour. 

By 1913 Ford was selling nearly 
half of all the cars sold in America, 
and there was no doubt that the 
automobile was here to stay. America 
was beginning to accept the motor 
age and adapt itself accordingly. 
Particularly, America was beginning 
to be road-conscious. 

Traditionally, America’s roads had 
been the responsibility of the farm- 
ers who lived beside and used them. 
Once a road was laid out, a county- 
owned road scraper scratched a 
furrow along each side to mark it 
and drain off the first quarter inch 
of a heavy rain. And the county 
built bridges across those streams 
that could not readily be forded. 
Thereafter, the farmers took over. 
They “worked out”’ their poll taxes, 
in many states, by hitching a team 
to a log drag and scraping the top 
oft the ruts from time to time. 


Smoothing the Way 


But an automobile, even a Model 
T, needed a better roadbed than 
such a system provided. As long as 
cars were the indulgence of wealthy 
city people, the farmers refused to 
build passable roads for such folks’ 
convenience. But when a million 
farmers had bought Model T’s they 
changed their point of view. States 
began to build roads with good 
gravel surfaces and, in a good many 
instances, with macadam paving. 
Cement paving got its impetus,from 
an exhibit in Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, where demonstration stretches 
of highway were builteof many differ- 
ent kinds of material. The purpose 
was to educate road builders. The 
American Association of Portland 
Cement Manufacturers paid the ex- 
penses of city and county road com- 
missioners to Wayne County to in- 
spect the demonstration roads and 
compare the various types of con- 
struction. The cement men got their 
money back many times over in 
sales of their product. 

In 1916 Congress passed the Fed- 
eral Aid Road Act and, for the first 
time, a real road program for the 
whole country got under way. In 
1921 the Federal Government ap- 





propriated $100,000,000 for public 
roads and the States, which pe 
ceived three fourths of these funds, 
allocated $284,000,000 for the same 
purpose. America began to pull jt. 
self out of the mud. In 1921, how. 
ever, I drove from Denver to New 
York, in a Model T, and didn’t strike 
more than 200 miles of paving west 
of Chicago. It may have been there, 
but I couldn’t find it. In those days 
there were virtually no road markers, 


The Birth of Mass Production 


We built roads, and we eventually 
marked them, from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf. The 
Public Roads Administration in 
Washington estimates that the dol- 
lar value of our roads was $5,000,- 
000, in 1906 and $30,000,000,000 
in 1946, which would indicate that 
the automobile was responsible for 
our building $29,500,000,000 worth 
of roads in the past forty years. But 
as late as 1924 the Southern Cali- 
fornia Automobile Club was mark- 
ing the principal trails—they could 
hardly be called highways—across 
Nevada, simply to get travelers 
through to the West. And I heard it 
said, though Nevadans may deny it, 
that California was at that time seri- 
ously considering a proposal that 
she foot the bill for one good road 
across Nevada, so that the pioneers 
of the 1920’s could get safely across 
the desert to the coast state. 

A good many other things had 
happened, meanwhile. In 1913 and 
1914 Henry Ford had developed a 
production line which enabled him 
to assemble his cars at the rate of 
seven hundred a day. Other auto- 
mobile manufacturers set up their 
own production lines, and mass pro- 
duction was born. The prevailing 
wage in the industry was $2.34 for 
nine hours of work. Ford wanted 
more and better workmen. Without 
warning, early in 1914, he announced 
that henceforth he would pay five 
dollars a day, minimum, to all his 
workmen. And you could hear the 
screams of industrialists and econo- 
mists all over the land. Mr. Ford 
was not only committing suicide; he 
was murdering industry as a whole 
and bankrupting the nation. 

American business was feeling 
rather anemic then. But as a matter 
of recorded fact, Ford Company 
profits rose from about $25,000,000 
in 1913 to roughly $30,000,000 in 
1914. The First World War began 
in 1914 and stepped up American 
business, so the effect of the Ford 
wage revolution cannot be assayed 
coldly; but the country survived it, 
and the men who assembled auto- 
mobiles, not only for Ford but for 
Chevrolet and Maxwell and all the 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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Auto- AND YOU'RE ON YOUR WAY. No need to write ahead for reservations 
their with the Higgins Camp Trailer.* Lots of room inside, with restful air-mat- 


pro- : tresses for two or four. Ample storage space for all travel needs, clothes, books, 


iling .. food, golf clubs, hunting and fishing equipment, and an easily accessible ice-box. 
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ied a2 ae IN ANY APPEALING SPOT, set up your lodge-on-wheels quickly, easily, and 


sleep comfortably—high and dry—in full-length beds. When the highway calls 
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again, fold it quickly into efficient compactness, and it trails closely without 
five S Remap ‘me, drag or sway, giving full rear-vision. 


1 his \ . ia RB 4 NO WEATHER WORRIES when you're camped or en route. Nylon screened 
' the | hy “y a} windows and door give ample ventilation, but can be closed snugly against 
0no- ; “ wind or rain. Can be stored, upended, in garage with your car. Available now. 
Ford Bt « . ai ; Moderately priced. Higgins 12-foot Auto Carry Boat fits securely atop trailer. 
e; he : ants See your nearest Higgins dealer. *Patent Pending 
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BOAT CUSHIONS. 


twice the fun... safer too! 


The entire family thrills to SURF 
FLOAT swimming ... . swim as far as 
you like ... . then relax in carefree 
effortless comfort . . . snug and safe 
in the gentle embrace of the K & W 
AIR-INFLATED SURF FLOAT. 
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give glamorous comfort. 


: The K & W AIR-INFLATED 
BEACH RAFT protects you 
from burning sands. . . floats 
you glamorously a-top the 
waves... always pays a pretty 
compliment to your favorite 
swim. fashion. 
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. . truly the 
comfort of “‘boating-on-air” 


Rowboat or luxury cruiser... boating takes 
on new comfort when you loll back on the 
K & W AIR-INFLATED CUSHION... 
truly the comfort of “‘boating-on-air.” 


A all telen I ¥, 
Peer. 
. 


UBBER CO., Delaware, Ohio 


SINCE 1908 
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other manufacturers, began making 
enough money to buy cars them- 
selves. In 1920 the industry built 
and sold almost 2,000,000 passenger 
cars, more than twice as many as 
were built in 1915. Our largest pro- 
duction was in 1937, when 3,915,889 
passenger cars, valued at $2,304,394,- 
252, were built. In 1941, the last pre- 
war year, production was 3,744,300 
cars. 

Looking back to those decades 
now, it seems a long time ago, a long 
way back on a winding road. But 
back there on that road are many 
memories. Of a little red car, for 
instance, with big brass acetylene 
headlamps and a chain drive and the 
gear shift lever pivoted on the out- 
side of the frame. It was called the 
Brush Runabout, and in 1911 it was 
advertised as “Everyman’s Car” 
and it sold for $485. 


The Era of Steam 


Among the mountains on that 
long, winding road is a fleet of Stan- 
ley Steamer busses, great vans trail- 
ing clouds of steamy glory as they 
tote tourists through the canyons 
of Rocky Mountain National Park. 
A driver pulls up beside a mountain 
stream and refills the boiler from the 
creek; then the bus goes on, a veri- 
table locomotive on rubber tires. At 
the next curve one of Mr. Stanley’s 
private steam limousines comes past, 
already looking rather quaint in a 
world of gasoline cars, quaint and 
defiant. The year is 1912. 

Out on the flatlands there is a 
flash of blue and silver on the road, a 
Stutz “Bearcat” spraying gravel as 
its driver proves that it can hit 
seventy-five on the straightaway. The 
deep roar from the Bearcat’s long 
outside exhaust pipes echoes through 
the hills. But the curve ahead was 
laid out for four-mile-an-hour wag- 
ons, not the seventy-five-mile-an- 
hour Stutz. There is a crash of glass 
and steel and wood as the Stutz 
clips off a pole, leaps a ditch and 
somersaults far out into a cornfield. 
Then silence. 

Just off that road, where it winds 
through peaceful hills, a farmer jacks 
up the right rear wheel of his Model 
T. There’s a pulley bolted to that 
wheel, and when the farmer is ready 
he belts the pulley to a buzz saw and 
begins cutting the winter’s supply of 
firewood. Tomorrow he will use the 
Model T as a power plant to grind 
corn for his horses and his milk cows. 
And on Saturday he will take the 
Missus to town in that same Model T 
to do her week’s shopping. 

There are big Marmons on that 
road, and waggle-tailed Chevrolets 
with cantilever springs, and. under- 
slung Hupmobiles with brass radi- 
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Want an outboard for better 

fishing? Turn your eyes to the Evinrude 
on this man’s boat! It’s as right as it 
looks. It offers every fine feature per- 
fected during 38 years of building fine 
motors for America’s most critical fisher- 
men. Four cylinders provide the last 
word in smooth arid thrilling perform- 
ance. Four cylinders give amazing start- 
ing ease, flexibility and rugged reliability 
prized by users everywhere. 
Evinrude offers 3 great “Fours” —- two 
of them powered just right for fishing 
craft and smart family boats. Evinrude’s 
complete line includes 2 light “Singles” 
for small boats, 2 twin cylinder models. 
See your Evinrude dealer — look for his 
name under “Outboard Motors” in your 
classified phone directory. 


EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 


Tells you features and specifica- 

tions of complete line of 7 mod- 

els; gives helpful information 

on suitable boats, s 

Free. Address E 

MOTORS, 5516 _N. 27th Street, 

Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 

In Canada: Evinrude Motors, 

Peterboro, Ontario, 
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gives you personal 
RADIO PLEASURE - 


Here's the superb reception and tone y< 
want in the new of a ode 


selective ghtweigh 


olola solo) (Magers lle 
Smartly é natural’ walnut, maple, 
elo MTtigeltt es Expertly designed 
made with custom-care. The DENchum 
gives you intimate convenience for really 
modern living —a top-quality personal 
radio for discerning people who buy 
wisely. Ask your Wilmak dealer—or have 
him write Wilmak Corporation, Benton 


Harbor, Michigan 
EXCLUSIVE BRACKET MOUNTING—per 


mits “hanging” the DENchum in any con 
venient spot you desire 


wilmak | 





ator nozzles as long as a goose’s 
neck. There’s a Locomobile as big as 
a boxcar, and a Lozier fairly oozing 
luxury, and a Winton with a motor 
four feet long. There’s an Apperson 
“Jack Rabbit,” with the silhouette 
of a loping rabbit on its radiator. 
There’s a Kisselkar, which sold for 
“only eighty cents a pound,” but 
totaled up to a lot of pounds. 

It’s a road of memories, and of 
changes that were hailed as revolu- 
tionary but turned out to be nothing 
more than gradual evolution. The 
closed sedan that replaced the tour- 
ing car, with its ‘““one-man” top and 
side curtains. The demountable rim, 
which made it possible to carry an 
inflated spare tire with you, and 
which could be put on a wheel in 
about twenty minutes—if you didn’t 
misplace a nut or a lug. The wind- 
shield wiper. In 1923 I drove all the 
way from New York to Albany in the 
rain and couldn’t find a windshield 
wiper in all that distance. All I 
wanted was one of those newfangled 
wipers that you operated by hand, 
from inside the car. I got one in 
Albany, by paying a dealer three 
dollars to take one off the new car 
in his show window. 


Rubber Doughnuts 


And tires. There were the old 
clincher-rim type, and then the 
straight-bead type. High-pressure 
tires, of course, carrying sixty pounds 
of air and giving 7500 miles of serv- 
ice, if you were both lucky and care- 
ful. Then one manufacturer risked 
his reputation and his business future 
by guaranteeing that his tires would 
run 10,000 miles. The next step was 
forecast when test cars began ap- 
pearing in out-of-the-way places 
with tires that looked like dough- 
nuts. People stared at them and 
laughed and said they never would 
work. But by 1926 they were de- 
manding “balloon” tires on their 
new cars. Balloon tires brought 
disk wheels; and the wire wheels, 
which had packed full of snow and 
mud, were on their way out. “‘Artil- 
lery wheels,” the wooden kind in- 
herited from carriages, by then were 
obsolete enough to be swank and 
rather special. 

But all that is pretty far along the 
road, which by then was becoming 
the greatest network of highways 
and bridges and viaducts and tunnels 
the world had ever known. 

The big turn had come in the 
years just prior to the 1920’s. War, 
wages and two-dollar wheat had at 
last lifted farmers as well as laborers 
out of the nineteenth and into the 
twentieth century. Isolation ended 
for the farm and the village when 
you could get in a car and drive 200 

(Continued on Page.127) 
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Aluminum Beach and Cord 
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PATIOS , CABANAS 
GOLF COURSES 


Air-conditioned shade ... 

gay, colorful beauty... 

lifetime service —all are yours with the rew 
Koolvent, the umbrella designed for mpd- 
ern, outdoor living. Its unique ventilating 
feature provides a refreshing coolness found 
in no other design. The attractive styling 
lends smartness to all surroundings. And 
the 8-foot diameter overhang is easily ad- 
justable to just the right angle between you 
and the sun. Remember, too—the Koolvent 
Aluminum Umbrella lasts a lifetime. Its first 
cost is the only cost. 


Color combinations in baked enamels: red, 




















yellow, blue or green with white stripes. 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation, FREE 
color booklet on Koolvent Umbrellas and ‘name , 
of nearest dealer. 


uae FREE COLOR BOOKLET 
MAIL THIS 
” COUPON TODAY! 
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KOOL-VENT ALUMINUM UMBRELLA CORPORATION 


KEYSTONE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





























































3000 VPM*” 


OF WHISKER-CUTTING 
LIVE-BLADE ACTION 


Here's the secret: The spring-pow- 
ered precision mechanism inside the 
Stahly (wound by turning the handle 
before you shave) produces about 
three thousand vibrations-per-minute 
of positive shaving action. This is the 
exclusive Stahly feature that slices- 
off whiskers cleanly at the skin-line, 
as done by a Master Barber. 
*Vibrations-per-Minute. 
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SMOOTH - CLEAN - WET 


7 j thy where with a Stay 


Cool and invigorating . . . Clean, close, WET . . . Isn’t that 
your idea of the perfect, day-lasting shave? There are 
two ways to get it: from a master barber, or with your own 
Stahly LIVE-BLADE Razor. 

Why Stahly? Simply because nothing shaves like a keen 
blade, and the Stahly powers any good, standard double- 
edge blade with vibrant, whisker-cutting action . . . pro- 
ducing the close:it, smo-o-o-thest shave ycu ever gave 
yourself. Not electric! No wires ...no batteries. You can 
shave as comfortably in train, ship, camp or cabin as at 
home; summer as well as winter. 
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Shave your natural way, using soap or cream. When 
blade meets beard, you'll get the shave-thrill of your life! 
Vibrant LIVE-BLADE Action mows down the toughest 
whiskers before they can bend over. No pull... no drag 
.-.no burn. No wonder thousands of men call this, “The 
World’s Smoothest Shave”! 

Join the discriminating men who “Shave Daily with a 
Stahly”. Ask for it at your leading department store, better 
druggist’s, men’s shop or jeweler’s. If not in stock, they 
can get it for you promptly. Or write Stahly, Inc., Depart- 
ment 609, South Bend 4, Indiana. 


A GIFT THAT FATHER OR THE YOUNG GRAD- 
UATE WILL TREASURE FOR YEARS! Here’s some- 
thing really different... distinctive...to give or to receive. 
A lasting daily pleasure to the user...a tribute to the giver’s 
good taste! 
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Gold-plated......... $24.25 plus tax 

Gold-plated-and-black 22.50 plus tax 

19.95 NO TAX 
(Each in a handsome box) 

Built like a fine watch—and looks it! 

Warranted. A beautiful instrument, 

made for years of shaving satisfaction. 


Chromium plated..... 
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(Continued from Page 125) 
miles in a day. Suburban living, as 
we know it today, became first pos- 
sible, then fashionable. 

Until the coming of the automo- 
bile, the suburb was simply a village 
close to a railroad station not too far 
from the city. The commuter walked 
to and from the train, and life there 
was essentially village life. The auto- 
mobile brought leisure, comfort and 
convenience to vast suburban areas, 
which mushroomed around every 
large city. New York is probably 
the outstanding example, with its 
contributory suburban area reaching 
fifty miles or more up the Hudson, 
out on Long Island, into Connecti- 
cut and into New Jersey. Typical of 
the change is White Plains, a sub- 
urban community, county seat of 
Westchester County, N. Y., and 
about twenty-five miles from Times 
Square. In 1906 the area now in- 
cluded in White Plains had an as- 
sessed valuation of about $14,500,000 
and a population of 12,129. Today 
the assessed valuation is $122,127,- 
235 and the population about 46,000. 


Wider Horizons 


The automobile, and the suburban 
life it fostered, made it possible for 
aman to work in the city and still 
live in the country; for his children 
to grow up outside the city’s conges- 
tion and still have good schools, 
companionship, all the normal ad- 
vantages; for his wife to live a busy 
metropolitan life and still manage a 
comfortable country home. Millions 


of families found such a life desirable. 

Better schools evolved when it 
became possible to haul all the chil- 
dren from a big rural area to a cen- 
tral school by bus. Insularity less- 
ened when a car with a license from 
another state ceased to be a major 
curiosity; when an Iowa farmer 
could drive to California for a win- 
ter vacation; when a New York 
banker could own a farm fifty miles 
from the city and live there all sum- 
mer, commuting to the city. Health 
improved and infant mortality rates 
declined when hospitals were within 
an hour’s range by car. 

Adult mortality, however, faced a 
new hazard. In 1912 there were 3100 
deaths in automobile accidents. By 
1920 the annual toll was up to 
12,500. So we straightened out some 
of the curves in the roads, replaced 
some of the railroad grade crossings 
with overpasses, put bigger brakes— 
and more powerful engines—on the 
cars, and held national safety con- 
ferences. But some states persisted in 
allowing children of twelve to drive, 
and in others you could drive even if 
you had only one arm, one eye, and 
were subject to epilepsy. By 1941 the 
annual death toll in automobile acci- 
dents reached 39,969. This death 
list declined somewhat during the 
war, when fewer cars were on the 
road and gasoline rationing curtailed 
driving, but by 1946 it was on its 
way upward again, the figure for 
that year being 33,500. 

Most Americans consider them- 


selves either lucky or careful, how- 














**Young woman, how soon do you start calming people?” 

















ever, and by the 1920’s millions of 
drivers and their families were 
streaming across the land in new- 
found freedom. And to take care of 
their transient needs avast new 
service industry grew up. 


Motor Pioneers 


The tourist camp was originally a 
camp ground, a place where you 
could pitch a tent and cook your 
own meals over an open fire, or, if 
you were forehanded, a portable 
gasoline stove. Travelers wko lashed 
tents and luggage on their trunk 
racks and stowed beans and blankets 
in the tonneau, however, soon began 
finding, particularly in the Far West, 
tourist camps with cabins and beds 
and eommunity kitchens and even 
shower baths. They were the fore- 
runners of today’s best motels and 
auto courts, which can compete with 
good Eastern hotels in comfort and 
convenience. But the early traveler 
found such accommodations chiefly 
west of the Mississippi River; east 
of the river he had to get a room at 
a commercial hotel, like a traveling 
salesman, and pay expense-account 
prices for third-rate service. 

Until the 1920’s the motorist 
bought his gasoline and oil at a hand 
pump in front of a hardware store or 
garage. From that beginning grew 
the service station, a three-billion- 
dollar industry. In 1939, the latest 
year for which statistics are avail- 
able, 467,000 persons were running 
or working in the service stations of 
the United States, and the total 
sales of those stations amounted to 
$2,822,495,000. 

In urban centers the service sta- 
tion became a gleaming pagoda of 
light and paint and uniformed at- 
tendants offering service for your 
dollar. In the country, however, the 
course was somewhat different. The 
rural service station became and of- 
ten still remains, an institution 
closely resembling the old-tirae gen- 
eval store. You can buy anything 
there from a hamburger to a pair of 
overalls, from sun glasses’ to pipe 
tobacco, from a spark plug to a 
hooked rug. You can get gasoline and 
oil there, too, and free air, and road 
maps, if the boss can unearth the one 
you want from the accumulation on 
his desk. And you can get baseball 
scores, news reports, local gossip, 
first-hand information on local hunt- 
ing and fishing—as well as hunting 
and fishing licenses, in many places— 
road reports, tall stories, old jokes, 
new wisecracks. I’ve bought Indian 
trinkets at a service station in Sun- 
shine, Ariz., fishworms at a station 
in Eudora, Mississippi, sweet corn at 
a station in Sparks, Nebraska, rock 
crystals at a station in Wyandotte, 
Oklahoma, a gallon of maple syrup at 











And now... 
Commodore 


The dink you stow 
down the hatch 


The Sectional Square Stern Linkboat 


Takes only a few minutes to 
knock down and slip this dink 
into its two containers and stow 
below. Takes little space, packed 
... weighs only 79 pounds. 

And your kids can assemble it 
in ten minutes. Length 11% feet, 
42-inch beam. A must in small 
boat cruising today. 


Makes a Portable Sailboat — too 


Imagine packing a sailboat in 
your car or plane—or even your 
cabin cruiser. Gives lots of safe, 
seaworthy sailing pleasure, on 
nearby or far-away water. 
Competitively priced. Write 
for full information and prices. 
Dept. H-1. 


LINK 2": 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Residents of ida: 
Write to Link Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Gananoque, Ontario 
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HERE'S THE WAY 
TO GET 


VERY LOW COST 


Golfers, here’s a chance to kill three birdies 
with one stone. First, you can get golf shoes 
in spite of their shortage. Second, you can get 
golf shoes of the highest possible quality. 
And third, by buying direct from us... as 
these shoes can not be bought in retail stores 
---you can have them at an amaz- 
ingly low cost. Order now for 
only $9.93 and they will be 
delivered right to your door 
with only a small postage 
fee to be paid C. O. D. 








ALL SIZES 
4to 13 
ALL WIDTHS 
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LOOK 


at these Features 


®@ Solid leather throughout. Top quality 
upper leather. Selected oak-tanned 
leather soles. Solid leather counter, irisole 
and lining. Leather slip tap to prevent 
curling of outer solé. And, instead of 
usual ‘cork and cement, a leather bot- 
tom filler to prevent bunching and to 
keep feet drier. 


® Built to famous Army officers’ garrison 
last, with narrow heel, plain and full toe, 
plus steel shank, to insure better fit and 
complete comfort. 


@ Equipped with Phillips 
screw-in spikes. 


replaceable 


SEND COUPON NOW. Be sure to get your pair 
at this exceptionally low price. Money back 
if not completely satisfied on receiving them. 





CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Please rush a pair of your high-quality golf 
shoes. 


Check (1) Money-order() for $9.93 is 
enclosed. 


I will pay postage C. O. D. 
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a station in Chippenhook, Vermont. 
And after I’ve stowed my purchases 
and checked to see that the attendant 
has put the cap back on my gas tank; 
I’ve looked.down the road and seen 
all the way to Detroit. You can stand 
there at the remotest service station 
in America and look back to the be- 
ginnings of a new age—the Age of 
the Automobile. 

I was in Detroit in 1939 to write 
a story about the new 1940 auto- 
mobiles. I knew Detroit, but this 
time I had flown in from the East, 
and I got my first panoramic view of 
the Automobile Empire. For De- 
troit is a whole area and a philos- 
ophy and a system, as well as one 
city. From the air I could see the 
Automobile Empire stretching to 
the horizon, and still I could not see 
its bounds. Besides the major plants, 
there were literally hundreds of 
suppliers’ factories and feeder plants 
and gadget hatcheries. And besides 
Detroit there were other cities, doz- 
ens of them, in the Automobile Em- 
pire: Pontiac and Flint and Lansing 
and Saginaw, in Michigan; Toledo 


.and Dayton, in Ohio; Linden and 


Englewood, in New Jersey ; Oakland, 
in California; dozens of cities in a 
dozen states. In 1906 the whole 
Automobile Empire built 34,000 
automobiles and trucks, valued at 
$62,900,000. In 1941, the last full 
year of production, the Empire built 
4,838,561 cars and trucks with a to- 
tal value of $3,702,623,023. That is 
more than 140 times as many ve- 
hicles and not quite sixty times the 
total value, which tells its own story 
of production and unit price. 


Galloping Horsepower 


Detroit itself exemplifies what 
happened in terms of wealth and 
population. In 1906 Detroit had a 
population of 350,000. Today De- 


troit proper has 1,815,000, and the. 


population of metropolitan Detroit 
is estiraated at 2,106,000. In 1906 
the valuation of Detroit’s land and 
buildings was $212,515,000; today 
that valuation stands at $2,175,000,- 
000, a tenfold increase. 

On my visit I went to one factory 
after another and watched the proc- 
ess, from casting engine blocks to 
hanging final inspection tags on the 
completed cars. 

Detroit was making ten cars a 
minute, at that time, and I esti- 
mated that it was, less than four 
hours from the time an engine block 
was molten metal in the foundry un- 
til it was delivering horsepower in a 
finished car. That’s quite a change 
from 1906, when Charles Duryea 
built ten motor carriages in a year. 

Two years later, in 1941, I made a 
tour of plants building jeeps and 
trucks and airplanes and tanks and 


engines for PT boats. Those ma- 
chines were all coming off assembly. 
lines. And as I watched them build- 
ing tanks as they had built auto- 


mobiles, I knew how completely the | 


automobile had wrought its revolu- 
tion. ' 


Industrial Cosmos 


We were not only a nation on 
wheels; we were a nation of young 
men who knew all about those 
wheels, and what made them run— 
a nation of mechanics and machin- 
ists, by instinct if not by training or 
vocation. And in building auto- 
mobiles we had perfected the tech- 
nique of building anything mechan- 
ical on a mass-production basis. We 
had the skills to produce even such 
precision machines as airplane en- 
gines, where tolerances were meas- 
ured in hundred-thousandths. of an 
inch, by mass production. If this 
was to be a war of machines, we 
could build more war machines and 
build them faster than any other 
nation on earth. 

Typical was the comment of one 
automobile production chief when 
he was asked if he could build big 
tanks in a hurry. “I never saw a 
tank,” he said, “ but they’re made of 
steel and they’ve got engines in ’em, 
haven’t they? Sure we can build 
*em! How many, and how soon?” 
He built them, by the thousand. 

We had invented and perfected an 
industrial cosmos as well as an 
automobile. In my own lifetime, 
which began at the turn of the cen- 
tury, I have seen more social, eco- 
nomic, industrial and mechanical 
change than had occurred in the 
previous five hundred years. And 
it was all typified in the $1000 
automobile back home in my garage. 
It’s the car I still own, and it is now 
within a couple of notches of turning 
100,000 miles on its speedometer. 

There’s the gist of the whole 
matter. That car has taken me the 
equivalent of four times around 
the world. In it, I have crossed 
the continent and back four times, 
been in forty states, climbed moun- 
tains, crossed deserts, fought bliz- 
zards and braved hurricanes. It has 
taken me to more places than my 
grandfather ever heard of, shown me 
more scenery than he would have 
believed existed, given me a freedom 
and range of travel that would have 
been incomprehensible to him. 

In a generation the automobile 
has grown from a mechanical upstart 
into a dominant factor in our econ- 
omy and our very way of life. We’ve 
come a long way since those doctors 
prescribed the automobile, back in 
1906. A long, long way. THE END 





See Facts for Holidays, page 175, for 
tours through Detroit automobile plants. 































































SHEEP ! 
with the “PAKLITE” 


Sleep in the complete comfort and softness 
of your own , even though miles away 
from it. The reason why is answered in one 
word: “Paklite”. For “Paklite” is a fine 
Hodgman Air Mattress, made of strong 
sheeting, coated on inner surface to 
make it air tight. The “Paklite”’ is hand- 
made throughout with special Hodgman 
“Double Vee” construction for extra 
strength. Every mattress has a lock type air 
valve and is completely vulcanized. See your 
dealer! Be sure to viel us at 
the Sportsman’s Shows in 

Milwaukee, San Francisco 

and Portland. 

Send for your copy of 
Hodgman’s 5 Book 
of Sportsman’s Secrets 
today! Pocket edition 
25c. Deluxe Edition $1. 


HODGMAN RUBBER C0. 


Milton St., Framingham, Mass, 














. Wilderness expeditions . . . 
breath-taking mountain grandeur 
serene lake fishing 
hiking under pine-bough shaded 
trails friendly camp fire 


under winking heavens. 
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D-e-e-licious! 
FOOD COOKED OVER 
POLORON’S NEW 


WOODLAND "GRILL 





$6.45 Denver 
& West 


Steak and hamburgers, chicken, 
ham and chops, potatoes and 
corn—like only cooking in the 
Open can make ‘em! 
It’s a cinch with Poloron’s new Woodland Grill for 
charcoal, wood or briquettes. Rustproof! Armco 
Aluminized Steel. No paint to burn or scrape off. 
Folds to 2” thickness... All one piece—no loose 
ends... Light, compact, easy to — easy to set up. 














Belongs in every 
auto. Makes any 





If your dealer doesn’t yet have the Woodland Gril, 
order from us, giving dealer's name. 


POLORON PRODUCTS, Inc., New Rochelle, Nv. Y- 
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ich Man, Poor Man... 
every real golfer prefers i¢ 


THE STICK’S THE fRICK 
THAT MAKES IT BALANCE — 


By 
oe “a 
Full Size— 
Holds 15 Clubs 


Yes, you'll see the real golfers, 
on private and public courses alike, car- 
rying a lightweight Balanced Golf Bag. 
They all prefer it because it’s full-size 
and yet so light, so perfect]; balanced 
for easy carrying. . . it never sags, never 
spills clubs. Now available 
with all-purpose hood! 


AT YOUR CLUB OR 
STORE 


BALANCED GOLF BAG, INC. 
North & Noble, Chicago 22, Iil. 





PLASTIC 
“CLIP- OVER 
SUN GLASSES 


Clip over any 
style glasses 


Optically correct - Weighs less than | 


DOMAR PRODUCTS INC. « Cleveland, Ohio 





THE GASPE 


(Continued from Page 58) 


and a few other varieties amounts 
to over two and a half million dol- 
lars. Epicures esteem Gaspé salmon 
above other members of the family, 
either Atlantic or Pacific, but on the 
Gaspé cod is king for quantity pro- 
duction and profits. 

Thousands of fishermen yearly 
catch from twenty to thirty million 
of this-unattractive-looking, sluggish 
marine staple. Unwary visitors are 
reported to have choked on codfish 
bones in Gaspé potatoes! 

Abbé Ferland was right when he 
wrote of “La Gaspésie”: “It is the 
land of the cod. The eyes and the 
nostrils, the tongue and throat, as 
well as the ears, will all convince you 
that cod is the basic food, the source 
of all ‘amusements,’ the object of all 
trade and conversations, the cause 
of all regrets and hopes, the origin of 
fortune and of life, I would even say 
the very basis of society itself.” 

Herring, salmon, mackerel and 
smelt are netted; lobsters are caught 
in pots, but Gaspé men take cod to- 
day as they did two hundred years 
ago—with the long, laborious, hand- 
over-hand haul. Some use newer 
methods, but even with these cod- 
fishing remains a matter of man- 
power and man-endurance pitted 
against winds and waves and fisher- 
man’s luck. 


Toilers of the Sea 


There are boatmen along the 
Lower St. Lawrence and the Baie 
des Chaleurs who are said to have 
been born with a set of gills and a 
hide like a walrus. Small open cha- 
loupes and larger two-masters fish and 
weave and bait from one to fifteen 
miles offshore when cod are running. 
A man drops two lines having sev- 
eral hooks apiece, baited with herring 
or squid. Thumb and forefinger on 
each line tell him when to pull up, 
through five to fifty fathoms. Each 


catch may range from five to fifty 


pounds, deadweight as a kitchen 
stove, for cod are the piscine non- 
resisters. 

As long as cod are biting, the ex- 
hausting, monotonous drudgery goes 
on, through all but the worst weather, 
until a full boat puts in for more 
hours of toil at the outdoor cleaning 
tables. Sometimes the women and 
children help, and the chain of work- 
ers never pauses except to brush 
away the gulls which sweep around 
the tabies as ravenous and fearless as 
a cloud of mosquitoes. 

Processed fish go direct to market 
from government freezing plants or 
“snowhouses” set up in many vil- 
lages. But in many others split and 
salted cod are spread on flakes to 
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In Ohio, every golden hoyr of your precious 
vacation can be filled with exactly the things 
you most like to do, and in . . . quiet State 
historical and roadside parks . . . rolling hills 
around a mighty river . . . on beaches of 
snow-white sands . . . in clear-blue swimming, 
boating and fishing waters .. . at the National 
Air Races . . . in fact, whatever you want 


Ohio has “it” for your pleasure. 


And while you’re here, notice Ohio’s educa- 
tional advantages . . . its excellent colleges, 
universities, churches, art galleries and mu- 
seums. See Ohio’s great industries and busi- 
nesses . . . its wealth of natural resources and 
rich farm lands. Note Ohio’s adequate water, 
rail, highway and air shipping facilities. Sense 


Ohio’s friendly way of life! 


Yes, OHIO is a state where people enjoy 
themselves, live comfortably, and work with 
satisfaction. 


Why not join us this year? Come to play 


— come to stay. You'll be glad you did. 


For Free Descri tive 


Booklets Write 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Qa DEVELOPMENT and PUBLICITY 


COMMISSION 
Dept. BX—36 North Third Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Style 285 
Secret Pocket \) 
for Currency 


Please Dad with this fine billfold., It's 
hand crafted in black or brown Calfskin, 
Morocco, and other choice leathers. 
Nylon stitched for long wear. At good dealers. 


Q) 2 Weed of Amerivas Smartest Leather Grote 





OPEN BACK shows amazing “perpetual-pendulum” 
which moves automatically with your natural motions, 
keeps watch always wound, cannot be over-wound. 
Note micro- accurate Grana workmanship. 17 jewels. 


Write for name 

of nearest dealer — 
GRANA Watch Cor- 
poration of America, 
Empire State Bidg., N.Y. 1. 


Beiow, exquisite Grana 
Queen, 17 jewels. 


* The Grana Automatic is always a trust- 
worthy companion—requires no winding, 
is shock-resistant, water-resistant, non- 
magnetic. See it before you buy any 
watch. Also, other superior Grana 
watches for men and women, all made 

by famed Kurth Freres craftsmen. 





cure in the sun, an operation ‘of 
which, as Abbé Ferland remarks, 
your nostrils will convince you. The 
big fish shrink more than half before 
they are packed for market; and 
Gaspé fishermen, for all their labor, 
some years received but two cents a 
pound—not enough to pay for salt. 
Then many fishermen quit. 

The Provincial Government tried 
to help with tax exemption for the 
property of fishermen’s co-opera- 
tives, financial grants to build freez- 
ers, prizes to individuals for careful 
cleaning, and free herring bait. Still 
fishermen hauled out their boats and 
took easier, better-paid jobs in pulp 
mills. Gaspésia is heavily forested; 
its rivers have potential thousands of 
horsepower. Much roars away un- 
used, but sawmills are nibbling at 
the seventy million cords of standing 
timber—especially the twenty-odd 
million that can be turned into pulp- 
wood for ravenous printing presses. 


The Call of War 


Farming proved more profitable 
than fishing at starvation prices. De- 
spite a short season, the southern 
slope, beside the Baie des Chaleurs, 
not only raises barley and potatoes, 
hay and oats, to feed its farm fami- 
lies and their livestock, but sends to 
market thousands of pounds of two 
famous and delicious products— 
Gaspé butter and Gaspé green peas. 

Then came World War II, with 
meat rationing and hungry armed 
forces. Two thirds of good Gaspé cod 
sold for export to the United States 
and elsewhere at about sixteen cents a 
pound wholesale—seven or eight 
times its former price! Men flocked 
back from the forest to the sea, paid 
their debts, saved money. They 
would always rather fish than do 
anything else. 

Today, with an established price 
ranging from 9.6 cents to 18.8 cents 
a pound for salt cod, conditions in 
the fishing industry are still, as 
Gaspésians say, “not too bad.” Of 
course nobody is getting rich, or fat— 


try to find a fat Gaspé fisherman! Of |: 


course, too, the hard work goes on, 
although a man can rest in winter— 
unless he doubles in lumbering. 

Luckily, Gaspésians are a tough 
breed. Many reach fourscore or even 
older before they say ‘“ Coulez-moi!”’ 
(Sink me). 

“Are you not afraid it may hurt 
you?” asks the watcher by the 
deathbed. 

““No—no—sink me,” comes the 
answer. Gently the old fisherman is 
lifted from bed to hard floor, as the 
sailor is lowered overside in his can- 
vas winding sheet. 

The women of the Gaspé, with al- 
lowance for the difference in physical 
strength, work as hard as their men. 





way to see the sights is by organized 
sightseeing tours. 

In Southern California, Nevada 
and Arizona you'll find fascinating 
tours for one, two or three day 
side-trips prepared for you by 
Tanner Gray Line. 

Your travel agent can give you 
full details on itineraries and 
costs, and make all necessary ar- 
rangements. No matter how you 

travel, plan to enjoy the thrill 

of Tanner Gray Line sightseeing 
toyrs in the wonderland of the 
great Southwest. 


DCall <r” Agent 
or write 











if you include a 
visit to Southern 
Arizona's unique, 
interesting Mexican 
border country. See oo8! 
qudint Old Mexico,  - 
inviting you “abroad” by just crossing the street; 
explore the world famous Wonderland of Rocks in 
Chiricahua National Monument; enjoy unusual 
experiences in the Douglas area. Stop-overs at no 
extra cost via railroad, air and 
bus. Excellent accommodations, 
moderate costs. 
Write today 
for this full-col- 


or, illustrated 
folder telling 


Name 

Address: 

City. Zone. State. 
DOUGLAS CLIMATE CLUB 
$55 Tenth Street Douglas, Arizona 
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more from your camera. Precision 
gineered SKAN gives you correct 
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ture every time. 
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for free literature write: G-M Laboratories 
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are better than one 


You saw that beautiful scene 
with both eyes. But when you 
recorded it on color film, your 
camera used one lens or eye, 
losing depth and charm. 

Recapture the full beauty of 
your color transparencies with 
both eyes through Twinlenz 
Viewer. Its new optical princi- 
ple gives single pictures the 
depth and realness of the actual 
scene. No more uncomfortable 
squinting with one eye. Pre- 
cision designed in attractive 
black plastic with highly pol- 
ished lenses. Just try it at your 
dealer’s and you'll buy it. 


$12.50 

CRG) viewer 

AT YOUR DEALER'S, OR WRITE TO 
a: ae ee 


CRAFTSMENS GUILD 
6916 Romaine St., Dept. H6, Hollywood 38, Calif. 











Once wheat was beaten out by 
flail and freshly ground with mortar 
and pestle for breadmaking. Out- 
door ovens are still employed and 
some housekeepers bake as many as 
twenty-four big loaves. a week in 
them. But not all housewives uti- 
lize the big ovens—even if these 
are left obligingly on the scene for 
tourist snapshots. Improved trans- 
portation has brought Quebec’s good 
commercial loaf to many a village 
store, and, like their American sis- 
ters, Gaspé women may prefer buy- 
ing bread to making it. 

Some still make soap, stirring fat 
and lye with a big wooden paddle in 
an iron kettle hanging over a fire built 
outdoors. They can vegetables and 
wild berries, picked by themselves 
and their children, and preserve fish 
and even lobster for winter use. 

During the long cold winters wom- 
en of the Gaspé work at their spin- 
ning wheels and with the yarn knit 
stockings and gloves of homespun 
wool. They are adept in hooking 
rugs and in making from twisted cot- 
ton rags the catalogne, oldest woven 
floor covering in America. Its strips, 
runner-width, can be sewn together 
for quilts. Such articles are produced 
not only for home use but for sale to 
summer visitors who value what is 
beautifully handmade. Domestic 
arts on the Gaspé have flourished in 
recent years as a result of the aid and 
encouragement of the Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture which works 
through Cercles Paroissials—a sort 
of church-fostered Woman’s Insti- 
tute. 


The Land of Children 


Almost always on the Gaspé there 
are big families. Midwives are more 
likely to officiate than physicians. 
Families of eight to twenty are not 
uncommon. Their survival rate 
seems excellent. One gaffer of eighty- 
nine, at Cap-Chat, boasts of seventy- 
five living descendants. Old Quebec 
law awarded one hundred acres of 
land to any man with twelve chil- 
dren,andnumerous Gaspésian fathers 
have qualified for two hundred acres. 
What reward the mothers received is 
not recorded. 


The Gaspésian works at his reli- | 


gion. Every Sunday the whole fam- 
ily, from newest baby to oldest 
grandparent, somehow packs itself 
into a one-seated road wagon, 
hitched to a shaggy-hoofed horse, 
and rattles off to church. Sometimes 
a high-sided pulpwood truck will 
carry a crowd of communicants, 
standing all the way. If it comes to 
that, people will walk miles in all 
kinds of weather rather than miss a 
service. At Percé, every summer, 
more than a thousand devout pil- 
grims climb thirteen-hundred-foot 


Mont-Ste.-Anne by a rough wood- 
land trail to attend an outdoor 
Mass at the base of the heroic statue 
of the Mother of the Virgin holding 
the tiny Mary inher arms. Tithes 
from the poorest may be one 
quintal of fish (one hundred and 
twelve pounds) in every ten. The 
Sign of the Cross, of black or white 
painted wood, stands beside the 
highway; sometimes a Calvaire, 
the figure of the Saviour shielded by 
glass. Flowers are left at the foot of 
these wayside shrines, worshipers 
kneel there without a trace of self- 
consciousness. 


The Blessing of the Boats 


Almost all Gaspé customs are in- 
terwoven intimately with its 
churches. Outside the church doors 
is the traditional starting point for 
courtships. A few months later the 
caléches drawn by horses gay with 
tricolor ribbons bring bride, groom 
and wedding guests back to the 
church! 

Direct from Brittany and beloved 
by Gaspé fishermen is the ceremony 
of the Blessing of the Boats. On 
June twenty-ninth, feast day of St. 
Peter the Fisherman, the fleets 
gather at the landing nearest the vil- 
lage church. They are scrubbed 
clean, with flags on masts, bright rib- 
bons on rigging, every sailor freshly 
shaven. Down to the shore, beneath 
a canopy, stream singing choir boys 
in black, little girls in white Con- 
firmation dresses and the local priest 
in his richest vestments. Using 
time-hallowed phrases he asks Heav- 
en’s blessing for those who go down 
to the sea in ships—a good catch, a 
safe return through fog and gale, pro- 
tection for the families in the homes 
huddled beside river or gulf or bay. 

All summer long, on days when 
cod are slow in biting, men of the 
Gaspé leave their lines to kneel in 
the cabin and )pray the fish to the 
hooks. One of the worst storms in 
recent years caught a fishing boat off 
the notoriously bad harbor of Percé. 
She tried in vain to run in, over- 
turned twice, was righted both 
times, and her foodless, sleepless, 
half-frozen crew rode out the gale, 
until seventy-two hours later wind 
and waves at last subsided. 

“We asked le bon Dieu to save 
them,” explained Philippe, bearded 
Percé fisherman, as he told the story. 
“We ourselves could do nothing to 
aid—no boat could go out in that 
surf. But the whole village was down 
on’ the beach on its knees, praying!” 

It must be admitted that faith’s 
ugly stepsister, superstition, flour- 
ishes on the Gaspé Peninsula too. 
Lost souls weep and wail in the for- 
est. Every summer, at Cap d’Espoir, 
a phantom ship and crew rise from 
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The St. Moritz in New York upholds the 
same fine traditions of innkeeping that 
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the depths, with offstage lightning 
and thunder, crash on the rocky 
strand—then vanish from a sud- 
denly calm sea. Ghosts walk both 
on water and on land in Gaspésia 
and there’s always been the devil to 
pay—according to the local popu- 
lace. 

Two hundred years ago—Gaspé- 
sians still talk about the poor girl— 
pretty Rose Latulippe of Petite Val- 
lée, dancing after midnight on 
Shrove Tuesday with a strange dark 
gentleman, found herself helpless in 
his arms. Then le bon curé appeared 
in the nick of time to make the sign 
of the cross and send off His Baffled 
Satanic Majesty in a whiff of brim- 
stone. Grand’mére, telling this 
thriller, points an emphatic moral 
for the younger generation: ‘That 
foolish Rose, the girl who danced 
with the devil, never danced again 
but married and had a fine big fam- 
ily!” 


Champlain’s Monster 


The prize legend often repeated is 
that of the Gougou, a female mon- 
ster “so tall the masts of a large ship 
did not reach to her waist.” With 
horrid snorts and hissings she waded 
from one side of the Baie des Chaleurs 
to the other, like Satan, seeking whom 
she might devour—raw red Indians 
for choice. These she ate with awful 
noises, stuffing braves by the hand- 
ful into her cavernous mouth and 
storing victims for the next meal in 
her apron pockets, “big enough to 
hold a ship.” The apron was all the 
demonic queen of the Gaspé wore. 
Even Samuel de Champlain, the ex- 
plorer, fell for this one; he tells it in 
his log. 

Schools on the peninsula got off to 
a bad start. Robin, earliest exploiter 
and czar of the fishing industry, defi- 
nitely opposed education for his toil- 
ers of the sea. 

“There is no need of instruction 
for them,” he wrote his agents. “If 
they were instructed, would they be 
better fishermen?” 

Today Quebec Province has a 
compulsory education law, with an 
école, however tiny, in each Gaspé 
village and a school tax on property, 
plus ten cents for every child. This 
schoolhouse is not always easy to 
identify, since it never flies a flag. 
An impartial Gaspésian, of pure 
Irish stock, explains: ‘“They can’t 
fly the tricolor, they won’t fly the 
jack, and Canada has no flag of her 
own. So they don’t fly any!” 

Secondary boarding schools for 
boys and for girls flourish in Riviére- 
aux-Renards and other communities, 
while at Site.-Anne-des-Monts and 
Ste.-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére, the sons 
of fishermen and farmers get col- 
legiate technical training in the new- 
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WELLESLEY ISLAND—opposite ALEXANDRIA BAY, :;.y, 


NE of the show places of the . 

Thousand Islands area, offer 
ing the privacy of a country estat: 
with the unexcelled comforts of 2 
splendid modern hotel. Complete 
facilities for golf, tennis, swim 
ming, fine fishing. Guides available 
with boats and tackle. Everything 
you need for a memorable holiday 
in a magnificent island setting. 
SEASON JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. Apply to th: 
Manager, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. or to 
Canada Steamship Lines offices located 
in principal cities. 


Owned and operated by 
Thousand Islands Club, Inc. 


A Division of CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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ON TOP 


AS THE NATION’S 
ALL-PURPOSE 


CARRIER 





For carrying boats, camping equipment, 
summer home requirements, luggage, skis 





by ““MAFORCO” 


A quality car accessory . . . all steel, 4 
support brackets, designed to distribute 
evenly load on car ie - Fits any car, ad- 
justable, telescopic. Each bracket sup- 

rted by removable 4-inch suction cups. 
Faecal as a boat carrier; holds the hull se- 
curely. a rts boats up to 64” beam. 
Carries bedding, ladders, boxes . . . prac- 
tically anything, on top of your car. 


only $10." delivered 


$1.00 extra west of the Rockies 


FISH ROD CARRIER 
Go from Stream fo Stream ... 


Your rod is always ready. Two holders attached 
securely to the top of your car carry your fishing 
tods ready for instant use. Rod carriers made of 
channel steel. Holding jaws are spring-hinged 
and sponge-rubber-faced. Will not damage any 
tod. Boon to fishermen. 


only $5. delivered 


At your sporting goods or automotive equip- 
ment dealer's or mail coupon today. 


| MARKET FORGE CO., EVERETT 49, MASS. 
| Send illustrated folder describing 
| MAFORCO AUTO TOP Fish Rod 
| Carrier and all-purpose Boat Carrier. 

| Cl Send, parcel post, one set MAFORCO 
| AUTO TOP all-purpose Boat Currier, 
| Price $10.80. 

| ‘a Send, parcel post, one set MAFORCO 
| AUTO TOP Fish Rod Carrier, price 
| $5.60. 
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est scientific methods of making the 
best of Gaspé’s chosen way of life. 

Commercialized amusement has 
not reached the little villages, but— 
as in old-time America—there is 
much sociability. Young and old en- 
joy visiting back and forth in the 
neat, clean homes with huge stoves, 
broad floor boards, painted walls 
sporting bright-hued calendars and 
religious prints and souvenirs. The 
Gaspé calendar is usually a religious 
souvenir, with not only Friday but 
many a Wednesday admonishingly 
stamped with a fish. 

Hospitable hosts urge informal 
guests to have a cup of tea; probably 
they are invited to take pot luck— 
“la fortune du pot.” It may be no 
more than the staple pea soup, boiled 
for hours in the iron pot called a 
“chaudron,” or codfish caught that 
morning. Dinner in winter may be a 
cut from the family pig butchered 
by farmer or fisherman, or one of the 
Gaspé’s plentiful porcupines, with 


home-canned wild raspberries or |} 


blueberries or the delicious twisted 
crullers called “‘croquignoles” for 
dessert, and wine homemade from 
wild cherries or mountain ash. 
Winter is the “social season”’ be- 
cause there is more leisure. Deep 
snows and below-zero temperatures 
prove no deterrent to snowshoe par- 
ties or to jolly sleigh rides, behind 
the wiry, rough-curried horses. De- 
spite what happened to Rose Latu- 
lippe, the local fiddler plays in some 
cottage kitchens for the merry Cana- 
dian folk dances, of the same genre as 
American square dances. People 
who live near water which freezes 
solidly —as at New Richmond on the 
Baie des Chaleurs—have their own 
winter sports. These include horse- 
racing on the ice, hockey, and, to cel- 
ebrate Mardi Gras, plain and fancy 
skating in gay masquerade costumes. 


Nature Sets the Stage 


As tourist literature likes to em- 
phasize—but, in the case of Gas- 
pésia, with truth—there are recrea- 
tional opportunities to suit every 
taste. If one enjoys Nature when 
she is grandly dramatic there is mo- 
toring along the five-hundred-and- 
fifty-nine-mile circular highway— 
not too fast and preferably in an 
open car. You will inch along under 
sheer, striated gray rock a third of a 
mile high. You will brave a moun- 
tainside trail so steep and lofty that 
toy fishing boats seem to lie at rest 
off a toy village on the foam-penciled 
cove below. You will enter Percé on 
a road writhing like an eel and climb- 
ing like ivy above a forested chasm 
that is apparently bottomless. These 
mountains and valleys are beautiful 
enough in green June, but early 
October makes a kaleidoscope of 
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MOUNTAIN ADDICT? Then take 
in New York State, where mountains 
are lofty and beautiful. Where great 


dense forests hide restful lakes and 
fish-filled streams. Miles and miles of 
inviting State Parks. 





- 
WATER BABY ? Whether you like And golden beaches connected by 
surf swimming or lake bathing, New modern highways with rolling green 
York State has glorious water resorts. countryside, historic shrines. 





NIGHTLIFER? Famous night libraries, and art galleries. Big sports 
clubs, theaters, stores are hereinthe events ofall kinds.Why not see New 


Empire State, along with museums, York State this summer? 


ALL KINDS OF FUN FOR EVERYONE 


NEW YORK STATE 
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TWO-ACTION* IRONS 
You'll enjoy new mastery in your iron 
shots with Springfield Irons and the 
Two-Action* Shaft. Your game will 
improve overnight, because the Two- 
Action® Shaft is making golfing history 
with a Control Zone and a Power Zone 
— scientifically designed to bring you 
straighter-to-the-green control . . . new, 
whip-like power . . . and the sweet feel of 
hickory never before duplicated in steel. 
Ask your favorite dealer or pro to show 
you these history-making clubs now! 
*Parents Penvinc 


STEEL HEADS 


aNew ~ 
Adventine | 
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CELCON{ PLASTICS 


Your woods of tomorrow are here to- 
day! With heads molded of Celcont, a 
new, magic plastic, Spring field Celcont 
Plastics deliver thrilling punch, power, 
resiliency for your other new adventure 
in golf. They have a beautiful lifetime 
finish . . . a lifetime click ... and a 
freedom from splitting at the neck that 
makes golfing pleasure continuous. See 
the Spring field Celcon{ Plastics today! 


Ask for Spring field Golf Balls too! 


tTrape Marx Ceranese Corp. or 
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millions of maples and birches in an 
evergreen setting. 

The sometimes hair-raising but 
well-built highway is safe for a good 
car and a good driver, although 
bumpy early in the season. There 
isn’t one advertising sign to a vista. 
If you like human interest even in the 
finest of landscapes, you will catch 
picturesque glimpses near Gaspé 
farm-and-fishing communities: an ox 
guided by reins and bridle dragging a 
boat up from the shore; a tall and 
sturdy dog bringing home the gro- 
ceries and his owner—the latter 
folded up small in the low boxcart; 
farmers swinging the sickle and reap- 
ing hook of an unmechanized past; 
covered bridges through which old- 
fashioned “top buggies” rumble; a 
young hunter striding along witha 
pair of wild duck pendent from his 
gun barrel; fishermen in oilskins 
wielding sharp knives at the shore- 
side cleaning tables. 

Guests at such summer resorts as 
Métis, on the St. Lawrence side of 
the peninsula, enjoy tennis, golf, 
horseback riding, hiking, canoeing, 
fishing, bathing—unless they find 
the water too chilly. Resorts like 
Carleton on the Baie des Chaleurs, 
the Canadian Mediterranean, offer 
the warmest sea bathing in Quebec, 
fine white beaches, golf, wild-fowl 
shooting. Back in the hills are trout 
streams reserved by local hotels for 
their guests, and some salmon fish- 
ing, although many of the best wa- 
ters are restricted to private clubs. 
Mountain climbing can be done on 
foot, as well as by car. 


Going Native 


It is good fun for the sympathetic 
stranger to go mildly native. He can 
then enjoy such a novel recreation as 
porpoise hunting, done in a small 
boat with a fisherman eager to have 
rifle or shotgun exterminaté what he 
considers a marine pest, for schools 
of porpoise drive King Cod away by 
stealing his food. Any fishing enthu- 
siast may try codfishing in a two- 
master, although it’s an experience 
rather than a sport. He gets a lunch- 
eon dividend when the skipper hos- 
pitably proceeds faire la cambuse—or 
perhaps the chowder is made by the 
steward —by throwing pieces of fresh- 
caught cod intoa kettle with potatoes 
and onions and serving this delicious 
piping-hot fish chowder on deck. 

A horse-drawn buggy, or a two- 
wheeled cart like that used in Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s Normandy, 
may be hired with driver to explore 
scenically beautiful back-country 
dirt roads, too narrow, stony or soft 
for an automobile. 

Afloat or ashore, Gaspésians are 
always co-operative and seldom ava- 
ricious in helping the visitor to enjoy 


himself; they are courteous hosts 
too. The road mender on the high- 
way, the fisherman slumping tiredly 
up from the beach, have a grave but 
friendly greeting. The smallest child 
murmurs a shy “merci,” as he takes 
just one piece from a proffered box 
of candy—probably his ‘first and 
only chocolate for months. 


Bird Snowstorm 


At Gaspé Town, halfway house on 
the tour, keen anglers may inspect 
the Provincial Government’s trout- 
and-salmon hatchery, where twenty- 
pound salmon leap as high as in any 
de luxe leased river. All comers will 
be interested in the tall, rough-hewn 
granite cross, illuminated at night, 
which marks Cartier’s landing and 
dominates the harbor. Near the 
cross stands a curiously haunting 
First World War memorial. This life- 
size statue of an Unknown Soldier 
has been so individualized by his un- 
known sculptor that the boy with 


. the tumbled hair and tragic eyes 


seems a portrait in stone of some- 
one’s lost son or brother. 

Scenic heart of the Gaspésian pen- 
insula is Percé. On its beaches, cliffs 
and easily climbed mountain trails 
people who like to walk may have 
the added joy of discovering, and 
perhaps capturing on camera film, 
some of Nature’s master effects. 
Summer after summer American and 
Canadian artists return to paint 
Percé again. 

The Gaspé’s crowning adventure, 
unusual as well as beautiful, is to go 
by boat to the famous Pierced Rock, 
with a pair of natural Gothic gate- 
ways hollowed out by the hammer 
and chisel of St. Lawrence seas, and 
to the bird sanctuary on Bonaven- 
ture Island just beyond. 

Cruising close to this avian apart- 
ment house, as high as a twenty- 
story skyscraper, half a mile long 
and frosted with te: thousand pairs 
of snow-white nesting gannets, vis- 
itors find themselves in the heart of a 
thrilling bird snowstorm. Half a 
dozen species of strident, splendidly 
wild sea fowl fling themselves into 
the air like flying spray—to fall 
back, like spray, on their other na- 
tive element, water. Their cries can 
be heard five miles at sea, and serve 
as natural foghorns for Percé fisher- 


-men. It is possible, and interesting, 


to land on the island and sc-amble up 
ledges to look down into the gannet 
nurseries, before leaving Gaspé’s 
winged host in peace—once more, in 
the evocative phrase of Leo Cox, the 
poet, ‘settling the cliffs with snowy 
fields of sleep.” THE END 





For further information about the Gaspé 
Peninsula, turn to Facts for Holidays, 
page 175. 
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THE OLD MASTER 
OF SAILBOATING 


(Continued from Page 89) 


and partly because the wind was 
such that they would have had 
to beat their way in directly against 
it. When they finally did sight 
land, it was near Atlantic City, 
and they were towed into New 
York Harbor two days later, half 
frozen in the zero weather, and haif 
starved, having lost from twelve to 
twenty-five pounds each. 

Alden considered it a richly re- 
warding experience. “The way that 
ship took punishment,” he says in- 
genuously, “taught me to respect 
the seagoing qualities of the Glouces- 
ter type of fishing schooner.” 

Alden, with the glowing memory 
of that voyage on the “Fame,” built 
his reputation largely on boats which 
were frankly inspired by and adapted 
from fishing vessels. For years ship- 
yards in Maine and elsewhere had 
been turning out, for the fishermen, 
substantial sailing craft which didn’t 
have any of the highly polished brass 
and brightly varnished surfaces dear 
to the hearts of effete yachtsmen, 
nor even toilet facilities, but which 
would sail in any weather that of- 
fered. Alden not only took ideas from 
them but turned to the Maine ship- 
yards to build many of the boats 
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which first brought him prominence. 
The added advantage that these 
Maine-built boats were much less 
expensive than boats built in the 
more fancy yacht yards helped to 
swell the number of owners of Alden 
boats. He usually specified toilets 
in his plans, but made few other con- 
cessions to the conventional taste for 
frills and niceties, unless clients in- 
sisted. As the years have passed, 
Alden has become more fond of fuss- 
ily joined woodwork, stainless steel 
sinks and other such yachty appoint- 
ments, but rugged is still his favorite 
word of praise for a boat. 





Frostbite Racing 


His small boats, like his larger 
ones, usually have that weather- 
defying quality. In the early °30’s, 
for instance, he designed a class of 
1114-foot dinghies, which, as Class 
S dinghies, became the mainstay of 
the frigid sport of Frostbite racing.| ~~ 
This sailing of midget boats even on | ~~ 
the wintriest days was the sort of | | 
thing that was bound to appeal to 
him, and he designed the dinghy 
particularly for the purpose, thus 
giving the Frostbite sailors one of 
their first standardized racing boats. 

The dinghy, of course, is merely 
a rowboat rigged for sail, and Alden 
himself learned to sail in a rowboat. 
This was at his family’s summer 
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Compton, Rhode Island, when he 
was a small boy. His father was a 
lawyer in Troy, New York, where 
Alden was born in 1884, one of the 
29,000 known living descendants of 
the “Mayflower” John Alden. He 
lost all interest in inland Troy as his 
enthusiasm for sailing grew, and at 
the age of sixteen persuaded his fam- 
ily to let him transfer from the Troy 
High School to a school in Boston. 
He went to school rather desultorily, 
he admits, and spent as much time as 
possible hanging around the office of 
W. Starling Burgess, the yacht de- 
signer, doing errands for the drafts- 
men in return for being allowed to 
sketch his own ideas occasionally on 
their drafting boards. When Burgess 
decided he was a nuisance, Alden 
transferred his affection to Crownin- 
shield, and succeeded in getting him- 
self accepted as an unpaid appren- 
tice, and eventually as a draftsman. 
The pay was small, however, and 
after an old boat for which he had 
managed to scrape together $250 had 
been damaged, and he had had to 
sell it to pay the repair bills, he hit 
Crowninshield for a raise. Failing to 
get it, he decided to go into business 
for himself. 

That was in 1909, and since then, 
he estimates, approximately 2500 
sailing yachts of twenty feet or over 
have been built from his designs, and 
perhaps 2000 smaller open sailboats. 
He has also designed hundreds of 
powerboats, both yachts and com- 
mercial vessels, including the first 
Diesel power craft built in this coun- 
try. The power sailors far outnumber 
those who rely on wind, but most 
sailing men consider motorboating a 
lower form of sport, fratérnize with 
their fellow yachtsmen of the power- 
boats somewhat condescendingly, 
and refer to their craft as stinkboats. 
If Alden shares this snobbishness he 
conceals it carefully, and maintains a 
properly respectful attitude toward 
powered craft; but he gets most of 
his personal pleasure out of sail pro- 
pulsion, and he didn’t even put an 
auxiliary motor in the first four boats 
that he built for himself, though his 
later boats have had full auxiliary 
power. 


Salesman in Sails 


In addition to designing new 
boats, Alden carries on a yacht 
brokerage business, both in Boston 
and a New York branch office, and 
has bought and sold hundreds of 
boats through the years. A shrewd 
trader in boats, he buys them, takes 
them in trade, or passes them by 
with the same intuitive judgment 
with which he adds a few inches here 
or there to a design on a drafting 
board. If he likes a boat, he some- 
times takes risks that worry his busi- 


ness associates but seldom fail to pay 
out. Some years ago, for instance, 
he tied up thousands of dollars in a 
big yacht at a time when buyers of 
big yachts were almost nonexistent, 
but he sold it a few weeks later at a 
New York motorboat show to a man 
he had never seen before. That night 
he took his relieved staff out for an 
expensive dinner, and tipped the 
waiter ten dollars. Later, with 
Yankee self-searching, he wondered 
aloud: “Now why did I do that?” 


Blue-Water Man 


Despite his upstate New York 
birth, he is, in fact, an almost perfect 
Yankee type. A sturdily built man of 
sixty-three, strong-featured, ruddy, 
gray-haired, soft-spoken and con- 
servatively dressed, he could easily 
pass for one of the more distin- 
guished bankers or brokers of Bos- 
ton’s State Street, where he has his 
offices; and in a shipyard or on a 
dock the air of quiet distinction still 
clings to him. One of his customers 
was apparently so impressed by him 
a few years ago that in calling re- 
cently from California he introduced 
himself humbly: “You probably 
don’t remember me, but I bought a 
boat called the ‘Sirocco’ from you. 
My name is Errol Flynn.” 

Even on a boat, where he never 
wears a yachting uniform but is 
partial to a costume of shorts and 
sneakers and—weather permitting — 
nothing else, with the shorts usually 
bagging down as if about to fall off, 
Alden is still miraculously a dig- 
nified figure. As a skipper, he seldom 
raises his voice, swears or shows ex- 
citement, but calmly appraises what- 


‘ ever situation is to be met. 


His obvious competence as a sailor 
is an important business asset. Rabid 
sailing men tend to be quite opinion- 
ated and hypercritical. They run to 
very positive and detailed views 
about everything nautical. Recogni- 
tion as an equal among them, to say 
nothing of recognition as a superior 
authority, comes hard. On the other 
hand, able seamanship, once recog- 
nized, is a passport to their society 
and confidence. 

Alden found this out at the age of 
sixteen, when he sailed a 21-foot 
open dory from Troy to Sakonnet 
Point, a distance of some 300 miles 
down the Hudson River, through 
Long {sland Sound, Block Island 
Sound and a stretch of the open At- 
lantic. Another boy sailed part way 
down the Hudson with him, but de- 
serted after a bolt of lightning had 
struck alongside and turned the 
boat upside down. The boat had 
been badly strained going through 
the rapids in the river above Troy, 
and was leaking badly, but Alden 
sailed it the rest of the way by him- 
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self. In Long Island Sound he tied 
up one night at the private break- 
water of John Sherman Hoyt. Alden 
didn’t know Hoyt, and in fact, after 
Hoyt’s butler, taking pity on the 
boy, had put him up for the night 
and given him a big breakfast, he 
had been warned to get going before 
Hoyt found out that he had tied up 
there. Hoyt came down for a swim, 
however, before Alden had left and, 
being a sailing enthusiast, was so 
impressed by the young man’s single- 
handed cruising that he invited him 
up to the house for breakfast. De- 
spite the fact that Alden had already 
eaten one breakfast and had to eat 
the second without any sign of recog- 
nition between him and the butler, 
his nautical conversation with Hoyt 
was so sound and satisfactory that 
Hoyt never forgot him, and com- 
missioned him, some years later, to 
design a new yacht. 

Alden’s first five or six years in 
business, however, were precarious, 
and a day came when he decided 
that he would have to give up. His 
rent was unpaid, his stenographer 
was unpaid, and there was no busi- 
ness in sight. At this moment of crisis, 
the postman arrived with a letter, 
in the best tradition of American 
business drama. It was from the 
late George G. Williams, the shaving- 
soap manufacturer, directing him to 
go ahead with the construction of a 
70-foot schooner which he had de- 
signed. A little later he got an even 
bigger job, designing a 155-foot three- 
masted cargo schooner, the “ Priscilla 
Alden,” which became well known in 
the maritime world in those last days 
of sailing cargo ships. The name was 
in honor of the owner’s daughter, 
Priscilla Alden Dennett, but it nat- 
urally helped to publicize Alden’s 
own name. The schooner was later 
converted for use as a yacht, and 
still later sold to the Soviet Govern- 
ment for use in Siberian waters. 
Alden still regrets this banishment. 
“She sailed like a witch,” he says 
sentimentally. 


Floating Merchandise 


After World War I, in which he 
served an uneventfully landlocked 
hitch in the Army, Alden was soon 
sharing the prosperity of the 20’s, 
and he decided, for the first time, to 
build a boat for himself. He had 
the boat, a 41-foot schooner, built 
in a Maine shipyard which had never 
built anything but fishing vessels be- 
fore, and he had sailed her only as 
far as Jamestown, Rhode Island, 
when a man on a wharf made him an 
offer, which he accepted. The next 
year he built two more, slightly 
different but still along the general 
lines of a fishing schooner, and sold 
them almost as quickly, though he 
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Compton, Rhode Island, when he 
was a small boy. His father was a 
lawyer in Troy, New York, where 
Alden was born in 1884, one of the 
29,000 known living descendants of 
the “Mayflower” John Alden. He 
lost all interest in inland Troy as his 
enthusiasm for sailing grew, and at 
the age of sixteen persuaded his fam- 
ily to let him transfer from the Troy 
High School to a school in Boston. 
He went to school rather desultorily, 
he admits, and spent as much time as 
possible hanging around the office of 
W. Starling Burgess, the yacht de- 
signer, doing errands for the drafts- 
men in return for being allowed to 
sketch his own ideas occasionally on 
their drafting boards. When Burgess 
decided he was a nuisance, Alden 
transferred his affection to Crownin- 
shield, and succeeded in getting him- 
self accepted as an unpaid appren- 
tice, and eventually as a draftsman. 
The pay was small, however, and 
after an old boat for which he had 
managed to scrape together $250 had 
been damaged, and he had had to 
sell it to pay the repair bills, he hit 
Crowninshield for a raise. Failing to 
get it, he decided to go into business 
for himself. 

That was in 1909, and since then, 
he estimates, approximately 2500 
sailing yachts of twenty feet or over 
have been built from his designs, and 
perhaps 2000 smaller open sailboats. 
He has also designed hundreds of 
powerboats, both yachts and com- 
mercial vessels, including the first 
Diesel power craft built in this coun- 
try. The power sailors far outnumber 
those who rely on wind, but most 
sailing men consider motorboating a 
lower form of sport, fratérnize with 
their fellow yachtsmen of the power- 
boats somewhat condescendingly, 
and refer to their craft as stinkboats. 
If Alden shares this snobbishness he 
conceals it carefully, and maintains a 
properly respectful attitude toward 
powered craft; but he gets most of 
his personal pleasure out of sail pro- 
pulsion, and he didn’t even put an 
auxiliary motor in the first four boats 
that he built for himself, though his 
later boats have had full auxiliary 
power. 


Salesman in Sails 


In addition to designing new 
boats, Alden carries on a yacht 
brokerage business, both in Boston 
and a New York branch office, and 
has bought and sold hundreds of 
boats through the years. A shrewd 
trader in boats, he buys them, takes 
them in trade, or passes them by 
with the same intuitive judgment 
with which he adds a few inches here 
or there to a design on a drafting 
board. If he likes a boat, he some- 
times takes risks that worry his busi- 


ness associates but seldom fail to pay 
out. Some years ago, for instance, 
he tied up thousands of dollars in a 
big yacht at a time when buyers of 
big yachts were almost nonexistent, 
but he sold it a few weeks later at a 
New York motorboat show to a man 
he had never seen before. That night 
he took his relieved staff out for an 
expensive dinner, and tipped the 
waiter ten dollars. Later, with 
Yankee self-searching, he wondered 
aloud: ‘‘Now why did I do that?” 


Blue-Water Man 


Despite his upstate New York 
birth, he is, in fact, an almost perfect 
Yankee type. A sturdily built man of 
sixty-three, strong-featured, ruddy, 
gray-haired, soft-spoken and con- 
servatively dressed, he could easily 
pass for one of the more distin- 
guished bankers or brokers of Bos- 
ton’s State Street, where he has his 
offices; and in a shipyard or on a 
dock the air of quiet distinction still 
clings to him. One of his customers 
was apparently so impressed by him 
a few years ago that in calling re- 
cently from California he introduced 
himself humbly: “You probably 
don’t remember me, but I bought a 
boat called the ‘Sirocco’ from you. 
My name is Errol Flynn.” 

Even on a boat, where he never 
wears a yachting uniform but is 
partial to a costume of shorts and 
sneakers and—weather permitting — 
nothing else, with the shorts usually 
bagging down as if about to fall off, 
Alden is still miraculously a dig- 
nified figure. As a skipper, he seldom 
raises his voice, swears or shows ex- 
citement, but calmly appraises what- 
ever situation is to be met. 

His obvious competence as a sailor 
is an important business asset. Rabid 
sailing men tend to be quite opinion- 
ated and hypercritical. They run to 
very positive and detailed views 
about everything nautical. Recogni- 
tion as an equal among them, to say 
nothing of recognition as a superior 
authority, comes hard. On the other 
hand, able seamanship, once recog- 
nized, is a passport to their society 
and confidence. 

Alden found this out at the age of 
sixteen, when he sailed a 21-foot 
open dory from Troy to Sakonnet 
Point, a distance of some 300 miles 
down the Hudson River, through 
Long Island Sound, Block Island 
Sound and a stretch of the open At- 
lantic. Another boy sailed part way 
down the Hudson with him, but de- 
serted after a bolt of lightning had 
struck alongside and turned the 
boat upside down. The boat had 
been badly strained going through 
the rapids in the river above Troy, 
and was leaking badly, but Alden 
sailed it the rest of the way by him- 
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self. In Long Island Sound he tied 
up one night at the private break- 
water of John Sherman Hoyt. Alden 
didn’t know Hoyt, and in fact, after 
Hoyt’s butler, taking pity on the 
boy, had put him up for the night 
and given him a big breakfast, he 
had been warned to get going before 
Hoyt found out that he had tied up 
there. Hoyt came down for a swim, 
however, before Alden had left and, 
being a sailing enthusiast, was so 
impressed by the young man’s single- 
handed cruising that he invited him 
up to the house for breakfast. De- 
spite the fact that Alden had already 
eaten one breakfast and had to eat 
the second without any sign of recog- 
nition between him and the butler, 
his nautical conversation with Hoyt 
was so sound and satisfactory that 
Hoyt never forgot him, and com- 
missioned him, some years later, to 
design a new yacht. 

Alden’s first five or six years in 
business, however, were precarious, 
and a day came when he decided 
that he would have to give up. His 
rent was unpaid, his stenographer 
was unpaid, and there was no busi- 
ness insight. At this moment of crisis, 
the postman arrived with a letter, 
in the best tradition of American 
business drama. It was from the 
late George G. Williams, the shaving- 
soap manufacturer, directing him to 
go ahead with the construction of a 
70-foot schooner which he had de- 
signed. A little later he got an even 
bigger job, designing a 155-foot three- 
masted cargo schooner, the “ Priscilla 
Alden,” which became well known in 
the maritime world in those last days 
of sailing cargo ships. The name was 
in honor of the owner’s daughter, 
Priscilla Alden Dennett, but it nat- 
urally helped to publicize Alden’s 
own name. The schooner was later 
converted for use as a yacht, and 
still later sold to the Soviet Govern- 
ment for use in Siberian waters. 
Alden still regrets this banishment. 
“She sailed like a witch,” he says 
sentimentally. 


Floating Merchandise 
After World War I, in which he 


served an uneventfully landlocked 
hitch in the Army, Alden was soon 
sharing the prosperity of the 20’s, 
and he decided, for the first time, to 
build a boat for himself. He had 
the boat, a 41-foot schooner, built 
in a Maine shipyard which had never 
built anything but fishing vessels be- 
fore, and he had sailed her only as 
far as Jamestown, Rhode Island, 
when a man on a wharf made him an 
offer, which he accepted. The next 
year he built two more, slightly 
different but still along the general 
lines of a fishing schooner, and sold 
them almost as quickly, though he 
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had one long enough to race from 
New York to Vineyard Haven, Mas- 
sachusetts, and back before a man 
rowed out to his anchorage with an 
unrefusable offer. 

That was the beginning of the 
Malabar line, and the name has 
been almost synonymous with Al- 
den’s own ever since. With ever- 
larger Roman numerals after it, it 
has been the name of each of his 
own cruising boats ever since, up to 
and including the current “ Malabar 
XIII.” The first ten Malabars 
were schooners, and Alden won 
ocean races in several of them before 
selling them. ‘Malabar XIII” is a 
ketch, and somewhat bigger than 
most of the earlier ones. Alden de- 
signed the first three of them with 
the idea that one man alone should 
be able to sail them, thus making it 
unnecessary to keep a paid hand to 
help out when there was no volun- 
teer crew available. He decided this 
was not such a good idea when he 
fell-overboard from “‘ Malabar III” 
off Newport with nobody aboard to 
rescue him. He managed to catch a 
line and pull himself aboard again, 
but hemadethe next Malabarslarger, 
providing space for a paid hand. 


A Stitch in Time 


This move proved providential in 
1923, when he won the first of the 
modern series of biennial races to 
Bermuda, which he-had been active 
in getting started again, with “ Mal- 
abar IV.” On the way back his oil- 
stove blew up, and the paid hand, 
in the galley, saved the ship by 
fighting the blaze with a hand fire 
extinguisher until his lungs were so 
full of soot that he was sick the rest 
of the way home. 

Alden never worries about trouble, 
however. One of his sailing com- 
panions tells of a puffball squall'that 
developed during a 1925 race on 
“Malabar VII.” Alden had been in 
the cabin below, and poked his head 
up the companionway when one of 
the crew began to worry about the 
appearance of the puffy cloud. The 
schooner was carrying all the sail 
that could be hung on her, and the 
worrier obviously thought some of 
it should come off. Alden calmly 
watched the cloud get closer and 
split in the middle. “I guess she’ll 
take it,” he said finally. A moment 


later the squall struck, knocking |’ 


the ship right on her side. For ten 
or fifteen interminable seconds, 
the vessel, its steerageway lost, was 
utterly helpless. Alden said not a 
word but just waited, and when at 
last the wind eased a little, letting 
the boat right itself enough to get 
steerage again, he dropped back into 
the cabin as if nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened. 
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Like the fishermen whose boats he 
adapted, Alden has an uncanny 
ability to “smell” his way to places 
where he wants to go, and on ordi- 
nary coastwise cruises pays little at- 
tention to the complexities of exact 
navigation. 

If others on board want to play 
around with a sextant and the log- 
arithmic tables, computing the ship’s 
position by celestial navigation, he 
lets them do it with the air of a par- 
ent humoring a childish hobby. On 
ocean races, he takes along some- 
body who is a skilled navigator, but 
he pays as little attention as possible 
tothe elaborate navigational cere- 
monies and discussions. 

When one of his navigators spent 
months painstakingly building an 
old-fashioned chip log to take on a 
race, aS insurance against the failure 
of the modern spinner log, Alden eyed 
the unwieldy contraption with re- 
signed tolerance. The spinner log, 
towed astern, records the distance 
traveled as it spins, but sometimes 
geis clogged by weeds or severed by 
a shark; the chip log is a more 
primitive type which is dropped 
astern, giving a check on the speed 
at which the boat is moving by the 
time it takes for its line to run out 
from a reel. When the navigator de- 
cided to try it out, Alden watched 
glumly as half of his six-man crew 
devoted themselves to the exercise: 
one to heave the log, one to hold a 
stop watch, and a third to hold the 
thrower so he wouldn’t fall over- 
board. After three or four tries, each 
with absurdly different results, the 
log caught in some weed, broke loose 
and was lost. The navigator was 
heartbroken, and Alden tactfully 
turned away with obvious satisfac- 
tion that all hands could now get 
back to the business of sailing the 
boat. 


A Dubious Honor 


Another shipboard interest com- 
mon to most sailing men but lacking 
in Alden is cooking. A hearty eater, 
he nevertheless avoids galley duty 
if anybody else can or will do it, and 
is, according to one long-time ship- 
mate, “the worst cook God ever 
let in a galley.” As typical of Alden’s 
lack of prowess in this department, 
his crony, Sam Wetherill, tells of a 
night when the two of them were 
bringing “ Malabar II” down through 
Long Island Sound. Thunderstorms 
had been playing all around them, 
and Wetherill, his hand on the main 
boom, had felt a distinct shock as 
one bolt of lightning struck. A little 
later the breeze steadied, and Alden 
went below, leaving Wetherill at the 
helm. Suddenly, however, Wetherill 
smelled smoke, concluded that the 
lightning had set the boat afire, and 


shouted for Alden. Alden stuck his 
head up the companionway, calm as 
always. “Don’t worry,” he said. 
“T’m just burning a little toast.” 

Alden, recently remarried, main- 
tains the old family summer place at 
Sakonnet Point, a big Victorian 
house overlooking the ocean, as his 
home. He also keeps an apartment 
in Boston. This apartment is just 
two blocks from the Union Boat 
Club, where Alden, a fanatic on 
keeping in physical condition, plays 
squash vigorously several nights a 
week during the winter, and oc- 
casionally takes out a wherry for a 
row on the Charles River. A few 
years ago he subscribed to a corre- 
spondence course in physical culture 
to make sure that he would get 
enough exercise, and did all the 
exercises faithfully until he found 
that one of them, which involved 
standing on his head, gave him 
headaches. He makes frequent trips 
to Essex, Connecticut, and to Larch- 
mont and Port Washington, New 
York, to race a Frostbite dinghy; 
though when he won at Larchmont 
in January, 1939, with his ‘‘ Madame 
X”’ it was his only victory in years 
of trying. 


The Ship That Never Sailed 


During the War, his office was 
virtually taken over by the Navy, 
and naval vessels ranging from tugs 
to transports, to a total value of 
$300,000,000, were built to Alden 
designs. 

His staff reached its peak —seventy 
—during the War, but is now back 
to a normal twenty. He works at a 
drafting board himself only oc- 
casionally now, and usually in the 
winter when there is no sailing to be 
done; but with suggestions and 
changes he sees to it that every de- 
sign coming out of his office has the 
Alden earmarks. 

One of the last Alden schooners 
built before the War was for a then 
little-known cavalry officer named 
George S. Patton, an ardent sailing 
man who had owned and sailed 
Alden schooners before. Patton told 
Alden that there was obviously a 
war coming, and that he wouldn’t be 
doing much sailing for a while, but 
that he wanted the boat ready for a 


trip around the world when he came ° 


back. He named her the “ When and 
If.” His widow recently told Alden 
that she was going to keep the 
schooner, and that she hoped still 
to make the voyage. That pleased 
him, even though he could easily 
have sold the boat for her at a neat 
profit. It would be too bad, he 
thinks, to condemn the General’s 
boat to taking a lot of dressed-up, 
would-be yachtsmen on fair-weather 
cocktail parties. THE END 
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FRANKLIN MODELL 


The travel schedules former Governor Stassen keeps would force most of us into a rest cure within two weeks. 





The long road a candidate travels may 


or may not end at the White House 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


| WAS CURIOUS to see how a private 
citizen travels when his avowed 
destination is the White House. 

It has been announced that Mr. 
Truman will be a candidate in 1948, 
but of course he travels as The 
President of the United States, which 


means that he doesn’t exactly have 
to carry his own luggage. Messrs. 
Vandenberg, Taft and Bricker are 
generally felt not to be averse to 
accepting the nomination, despite 
rather guarded denials. But all of 
them travel as members of the United 
States Senate which, as “The World’s 
Most Exclusive Club,” attracts to 





its members certain privileges wher- 
ever they go. Mr. Dewey, too, is 
consistently mentioned as a con- 
tender for the candidacy, but he 
travels as Governor of the State of 
New York, an office that confers con- 
siderable honor and privilege. 

That leaves, amongst the likely 
candidates, Mr: Stassen. When he 
travels he travels as Harold Stassen, 
citizen. There, by simple process of 
elimination, was my man. 

Harold Edward Stassen has an 
office in Washington, D. C., at 1028 


Man in Motion 


Connecticut Avenue, N.W. The dis- 
tance between that office and the 
new one he aspires to occupy in the 
White House is approximately 2800 
feet (somewhat less as one of the 
capital’s vagrant pigeons might fly), 
but Mr. Stassen travels an average 
of 2000 miles each week when he’s 
in the United States in his attempt 
to reach that new office. 

By. the time the G.O.P. holds its 
national convention in June, 1948, 
Mr. Stassen will have made mileage 
equivalent to six equatorial circum- 
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ferences of the earth, from the day 
of his announced candidacy to the 
afternoon of the nominating ad- 
dress. This journey, however, was 
really begun back in 1938, when he 
was governor of Minnesota. 

War’s end (he served in the Navy, 
finally as assistant chief of staff to 
Admiral Halsey) found him with his 
aspiration intact and even avowed. 
He was ready once more to take to 
the hustings. 

He has been at it ever since. The 
travel schedules he keeps would force 
most of us into a rest cure within 
two weeks. He has spoken, for ex- 
ample, in Atlanta at noon, in New 
York that evening, attended a meet- 
ing in Ohio the next day and kept a 
dinner engagement in Washington 
that night. His name is on more 
hotel registers than John Smith’s. 

Mr. Stassen is built for such travel. 
He has the stamina of a farm boy- 
hood in a hulking, six-foot-three- 
inch frame. Chairs seem too small 
for him. Rooms shrink in size when 
he enters them. His head is big, the 
nape of his neck square. His hands 
are huge. In his shorts he looks like 
an Olympic decathlon winner. His 
voice comes from the depths of a 
kettledrum chest. 

Last winter just before Mr. Stas- 
sen went to Europe, I went to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to join him while he 
was in full flight on one of his cross- 
country jaunts. It was a dismal, 
foggy day in January. The governor, 
as he is still called, or the captain, by 
those who shared his Navy service, 
had flown from Minneapolis to speak 
at the second night-dinner session of 
the 28th Annual Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
vention. 


The Cost of a Campaign 


He walked into his two-room suite 
on the tenth floor of the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel at 3:30 in the after- 
noon. He was accompanied by Dale 
Stump, a Columbus attorney and a 
member of the Assembly of the Ohio 
Council of Churches, and Thomas 
J. Smith, his traveling secretary. 
The bellboy put: the bags down and 
left. I had the door of an adjoin- 
ing bedroom open. He walked 
through his sitting room and looked 
in my room. ‘Sorry we're a little 
late,” he said after I was introduced 
by Mr. Smith. “I held a little press 
conference during the ride down- 
town with Mr. Stump. Dale met 
me at Port Columbus.” 

Mr. Stassen returned to his own 
rooms and looked around. He had, 
no doubt, seen a hundred similar 
suites in a hundred different cities. 
It was exactly the kind you or I 
would get if we wired ahead or were 
lucky enough to walk up to the desk 
and find a vacancy. I had been told 


that the expenses for his traveling 
come from lecture fees, and from un- 
solicited funds sent to the Minne- 
sota Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. It takes money to travel to- 
ward the White House, whether you 
make it or not. Two months after 
Mr. Stassen had announced his 
candidacy and established his “un- 
official” Washington office, his cam- 
paign expenses were running ap- 
proximately $2000 a month. That is 
not conducive to the use of luxury 
suites in hotels, and he didn’t have 
one now. 


A Twenty-Four-Hour Job 


The wall-to-wall rug which ran to 
the baseboard of both bedroom and 
sitting room was black with a small 
flower pattern in crimson. In the 
living room were three heavy chairs 
and a davenport upholstered with 
maroon velour. A cream-hued coffee 
table with scarred legs sat in front of 
the davenport, and across the room, 
huddled into a corner, as if afraid to 
come out and be seen, was a rickety 
round table with fluted edges. A 
glass-topped desk was set between 
two windows. The room was sur- 
veyed by a framed portrait of a 
courtier mounted on what appeared 
to be a Percheron and holding a club. 
Dark walnut molding ran around 
the wall. The mournful woodwork 
ran over into Mr. Stassen’s bedroom 
where it’ appeared even darker in 
contrast with the two baby-pink 
counterpanes upon the twin beds. 

“Looks all right,” said Mr. Stassen. 

Mr. Stump got ready to go, ex- 
plaining that he would return later, 
and added: ‘Doctor Lamb would 
like to stop by for a minute later.” 
Dr. B. F. Lamb is the executive 
secretary of the Ohio Council of 
Churches. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Stassen. He 
walked into the bedroom. “What’s 
the program, Tom?” he asked Mr. 
Smith. 

“Your dinner meeting is at six. 
We leave Columbus at 10:05 tonight 
for Kansas City. That gets us in at 
2:20 a.m. It'll be 3:20 if we aren’t 
running late, ‘count of the time 
change, you know. Did you want to 
call home?” 

Mr. Stassen walked over to the tele- 
phone stand sandwiched between 
the twin beds. “Long distance, 
please,” he said. “Let me have St. 
Paul, Minnesota. LaSalle 7061. 
Thank you.” 

Mr. Smith reached down and lifted 
a full-size typewriter from a bag and 
set it up on the small desk in the bed- 
room. He put the candidate’s brief 
case on the foot of a bed. Mr. Smith 
always travels with Mr. Stassen on 
his cross-country trips. He is an ex- 
master sergeant in the Army, twenty- 
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nine years Old, who saw service in 
Alaska. He enlisted five years be- 
fore the United States declared war 
and served a total of nine years. He 
ig as tall as Mr. Stassen, but lean. 
His black hair is straight, his sharp 
features impassive. His voice is low 
and used at a minimum. 

Mr. Smith is in charge of the Stas- 
gn travel schedules, responsible 
for plane, train and hotel arrange- 
ments. He is, in fact, the office man- 
ager of wherever the candidate’s 
office on the road happens to be. 
He handles correspondence en route, 
telephone calls and callers. 

Mr. Stassen completed his tele- 
phone call home and hung up. 
“Tom,” he said, “will you ask room 
grvice to send me up a glass of 
milk and a sandwich?” 

Mr. Stassen went into his sitting 
rom. There was a knock on the 
door. He opened it. 

A bellboy, an alert looking Negro, 
asked, “Mr. Stassen?” 

“Sure,” said the candidate, ‘come 
in. 

“Mr. Stassen, can you give me a 
minute? I’m kind of a politician 
myself.” 

“Sit down. What’son your mind?” 

The visitor took a deep breath, 
perched tentatively on the edge of 
achair, and said, ‘I got an idea that 
maybe I could organize a national 
group of bellhops-for-Stassen. Some 
of us like your policies, but I wanted 
to talk to you a bit first. I’ve been 
active politically out here. I’m an 
Ohio boy, born here, been part of the 
machine in Jefferson County, worked 
in the liquor department for the 
State. But a lot of my people don’t 
feel like going along with things in 
general. We want a change.” 


The Voice of the People 


Mr. Stassen looked thoughtful. 
“You know,” he said, “this isn’t a 
political trip I’m making into Ohio. 
I came to talk to the State Pastors’ 
Convention. But tell me about your- 
vif. What’s your name? How much 
schooling did you have?” 

The bellhop leaned forward. “I’m 
Willie Gadson,” he said softly. “I 
live down here at 251 North Gar- 
field; been there quite a while. I’m 
thirty-two. Went through the tenth 
grade in school. . . .” 

Mr. Stassen listened for a few min- 
utes and then excused himself. As 
the bellboy left, Mr. Stassen went 
into the bedroom, returned in a 
moment and flipped a_ scrap ‘ of 
paper at Tom Smith. “Put that 
away, will you, Tom? I have to get 
cdeaned up a bit. That sandwich 
come up? Good.” 

During the next two hours Mr. 
Stassen entertained a man who 
wanted advice on the formation of a 


public forum in Cleveland, an Amer- 
ican Legion official from Minnesota, 
a businessman from Duluth and the 
executive secretary of the Council of 
Churches. He got away for a half 
hour to sit in on a discussion con- 
ducted by Dr. James Chubb at the 
Baptist Church. On his return he 
signed a handful of letters typed by 
Mr. Smith during his absence. 

“He doesn’t exactly waste time,” 
grinned Mr. Smith. “‘ Not unless he’s 
forced into it, and then he gets out 
from under quickly.” 

It was exactly 5:45 p.m. when 
Mr. Stassen, accompanied by Dale 
Stump, entered the crowded lobby 
of the Neil House, where the pastors 
were in session; six o’clock when he 
took his seat on the top bank of 
the three-tiered speakers’ table. 


A Candidate On The Wing 


It was 7:30 when he rose to speak 
to an audience of approximately 
1500 ministers and guests of the Con- 
vention who had finished a dinner 
of chicken a la king, green peas, 
potatoes, and had worked off the 
restlessness which comes from sus- 
tained sitting by singing ‘Vive la 
Compagnie,” “‘ Down in the Valley,” 
and ‘‘Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I’ve Seen.” Mr. Stassen’s subject 
was, “Our Religious Concepts in 
This One World.” 

He spoke as president of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation. International Christian En- 
deavor has awarded him its distin- 
guished-service citation. He is a 
Baptist, and has been vice-president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Last year he was chairman of Amer- 
ican Brotherhood Week. 

Mr.Stassen’s public-speaking voice 
has low-register trombone qualities. 
It is clear, and his enunciation is 
good except for a trick of accent, 
reminiscent of the late Wendell Will- 
kie’s. He pronounces “American” as 
if it were written “Ammuurrican.” 

It was raining when Mr. Stassen 
left the Neil House at 9:30. Mr. 
Stump’s car waited. Tom Smith had 
checked out of the hotel. All the bags 
were stowed in the car. The statue of 
McKinley at the western side of the 
State House streamed water and 
cars poked slowly along High Street. 
It was ten o’clock when the can- 
didate pulled up before the entrance 
to Port Columbus Airfield. Wind 
was blowing the rain laterally against 
the side of the building. At the end 
of a concrete ramp one of TWA’s 
DC-3’s gleamed with the wet and 
shivered in the wind. 

“Not exactly a great night for fly- 
ing,” said Mr. Stassen, making con- 
versation. ‘‘ But if the plane goes, we 
go. Why worry? If you're going to 
get it, you can get it in a bathtub. 
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On the plane, he settled into a seat 
like a Shetland pony easing into a 
child’s chair. Mr. Smith handed him 
his brief case, a bulging, leather en- 
velope with telescopic sides that has 
seen so much travel that it resembles 
a saddle bag. It weighs thirty-five 
pounds when filled, and usually con- 
tains old speeches which Mr. Stassen 
uses for reference, correspondence 
to be answered en route, research 
material for current speeches, files 
on forthcoming engagements, and 
miscellaneous notes on scrap paper. 
He rummaged into it with a fum- 
bling sureness, pulled out a manu- 
script and started to read. 

A man who moves about the coun- 
try as does Mr. Stassen is not likely to 
go unrecognized on most public con- 
veyances. The slumped occupant of 
the seat beside him in the plane out 
of Columbus took a quick peek at 
him and said, “Good evening, gover- 
nor. I’ve just been reading the 
speech you made tonight. Like to 
see the paper?” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Stassen, smil- 
ing, and took the paper. ; 

When the plane landed at Dayton 
another man, passing down the aisle, 
handed the candidate a card. “If I 
can be of any help,” it said, “Col. A. 
Bonten, Newark, New Jersey.” It 
brought a quick flashing smile. 


A Study in Human Nature 


Not everyone, however, is celeb- 
rity-conscious. Miss Darby Moss, 
TWA stewardess, brought him three 
cups of hot chocolate and cookies 
between Dayton and St. Louis. 

“Who's the big, nice-looking man?” 
she asked. “Running for president, 
eh? On my airplane! I ought to 
read the papers more but the ‘Kan- 
sas City Star’s’ been on strike ten 
days now. Besides, I have a book.” 

It was 3:20 in the morning when 
the taxi from the Kansas City airport 
pulled up before the Muehlebach 
Hotel. Tom Smith supervised the 
luggage. He had the taxi driver set 
the bags on the sidewalk while he 
summoned porters. “Watch this,” 
he said to me, grinning. 

There was Mr. Stassen’s nicked 
aluminum suitcase, a sizable one, 
Mr. Smith’s, another fairly large 
one, my small one and Mr. Smith’s 
typewriter case, which was the small- 
est. Two porters came out of the 
hotel entrance and approached the 
bags warily. The larger of the two 
porters brushed the smaller aside 
gently and reached for the type- 
writer case. Hesmiled triumphantly, 
motioned for the other man to take 
something. The smile faded into 
something approaching horror when 
he attempted to lift the case. Office- 
size typewriters are heavy. He car- 
ried it sorrowfully. 


“Happens every time,” chuckled 
Mr. Smith. “ I’ve watched those guys 
try to outmaneuver that bag all ove, 
the country. They always think the 
little bag is the hghtest.” 

The suite in the Muehlebach 
consisted of two bedrooms and a sit. 
ting room. One bedroom held twin 
beds, the other a double bed. Mr. 
Stassen and Mr. Smith shared the 
room with the twin beds. 

“Better leave a call for seven, 
Tom,” said the candidate. ‘We can 
have breakfast on the Santa Fe on 
our way to Topeka. That train leaves 
about eight o’clock and we’ve got 
quite a ride across town in a cab to 
get to the station. Good night.” He 
moved unhurriedly, still easy and 
relaxed. 




















Harold Stassen has signed more 
hotel registers than John Smith. 


It was still dark at seven, witha 
sharp wind blowing through the 
quiet streets. Union Station had a 
vaultlike atmosphere, the feeling 
of sour emptiness, as we walked 
through it. 

As Mr. Stassen boarded the chair 
car a small, pinch-faced conductor, 
his hat tilted rakishly back over his 
gray hair, peered at him intently. 
“Aren’t you Governor Stassen?”’ he 
asked. 

“That’s right. Your name is... >” 

The man beamed. “It’s Steven- 
son. Remember you when you were 
a rookie Pullman conductor your- 
self.” 

“Well, well, well,” said Mr. Stas 
sen, shaking his head ponderously. 
“That’s been a long time ago, hasn't 
it? See you later.” He passed into 
the car, threw his coat on a chair and 
walked into the diner. 

“You meet all kinds of people in 
this business,” he said reflectively, 
working his way through grapefruit, 
hot cakes and sausage. He stirred 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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his coffee biandly. “Most of them 
make a lot of sense. They’re great 
folks. They know better than a lot of 
politicians what this country needs. 
Of course, you meet the screwballs 
too.” 

The train pulled out into the 
countryside, the swaying motion 
making the dining-car waiters jitter 
like dancing bears. 

“There was a fellow down in IIli- 
nois who read about and analyzed 
cosmic rays,” Mr. Stassen said. ‘‘He 
claimed he could predict practically 
any event by the study of these rays. 
He thought it would be a great thing 
for me if I let him advise me on 
campaign procedure. The rays would 
fix everything.” 

At 9:30 a.m. the brick platform of 
the Topeka railroad station was a 
montage of Kansas Republican dig- 
nitaries, there to meet the candidate 
who was to be the key speaker at the 
dinner session of the Fifty-sixth An- 
nual Kansas Day celebration. Mr. 
Stassen shook hands with Alf Landon, 
ex-Governor of Kansas, the G.O.P. 
presidential candidate in 1936. He 
grinned at Frank Meek, president of 
the Kansas Day Club. He said hello 
to Roy McCue, Jeff Robertson, 
Henry Bubb, Mark Bennett, Pren- 
tice Townsend, Harry Crane and 
Jack Rost, all of whom he called by 
name. Tom Smith piled the bags 
into Mr. Crane’s car, the greeters got 
into some other automobiles, and the 
party went to the Jayhawk Hotel. 

“Got a little set of rooms for you, 
governor,” said Mr. Crane. “But I 
guess you won’t have much time to 
spend in them for an hour or two. 
The boys got a pretty full program 
lined up.” 


Three-Day Kansas Day 


The candidate smiled. “I under- 
stand you have,” he said. 

“Yes sir,” continued Mr. Crane. 
“They want to take you up to the 
governor’s office this morning for a 
press conference, then out to the high 
school to say a few words to the kids. 
There are a lot of lunch meetings too. 
Kansas Day used to be a one-day 
celebration. She’s gotten so big that 
it takes three days to cram in one 
day’s doings. Well, here we are.” 

Once each year the G.O.P. of 
Kansas comes out of the prairie, the 
suburbs and the cities to convene at 
Topeka. There the Young Republi- 
cans, the Kansas Republican Veter- 
ans, the Colored Republican Club, 
the Kansas Women’s Republican 
Club, the Kansas Day Club and the 
Women’s Kansas Day Club meet. 
They solidify district work, caucus 
upon policy, buttonhole leaders, 
swap gossip. They eat heavy meals 
and listen to speeches. 


The lobby of the Jayhawk was 
crowded. Mr. Stassen shook hands 
with a number of men, made his way 
into an elevator and was taken to the 
second floor where an imprompty 
committee escorted him to a suite 
at the end of the corridor. Mr. 
Smith had the bags put into a bed- 
room. “Strictly politics all day,” he 
said. ‘He'll move around here. You 
better stay handy if you want to 
track him. I'll be inside all day.” 

In the sitting room a man with a 
voice like that of a third-base coach 
said, “Let’s go.” Fifteen minutes 
later the candidate was chatting 
with Gov. Frank Carlson in the 
State Capitol office. Reporters were 
in an anteroom. Men with impor- 
tant expressions made aimless little 
etrands from one end of the long ad- 
joining room to the other. 


Political Prophets 


The governor’s office was quiet. 
Governor Carlson in a blue, double- 
breasted suit, fingered a maroon neck- 
tie. He sat comfortably with one leg 
tossed casually over a chair arm and 
talked about his new budget. Behind 
him a mural depicting Kansas pio- 
neers ran across an entire wall. Mr. 
Stassen leaned forward listening. 

“The general trend seems to be 
down, Harold. Figure about twenty- 
one million in income taxes, that’s 
basic property tax, you know. Then 
another seven million in sales taxes. 
Trouble is wheat’s going down. We'll 
be at the top of our expenses, with 
the new increases just about the time 
economic conditions hit lower levels. 
But they'll be bringing in the boys 
any minute. You ready?” 

The press filed into the room. 
Photographers moved the candidate 
and Governor Carlson into chummier 
positions, shot them, moved them 
into other positions and shot them 
again. The questioning began. Mr. 
Stassen, friendly and smiling, stated 
that he thought Governor Carlson 
was a fine fellow doing a fine job. 
Governor Carlson smiled sheepishly 
and said Mr. Stassen wasa fine fellow 
who had done a fine job in Minne- 
sota. None of the reporters made a 
note of this exchange. Good will 
hung in the air like incense. 

A reporter with a minute stub of 
cigarette and no place to put it wan- 
dered out of the room. A series of 
questions, which the candidate pon- 
dered briefly, revealed that he 
thought General Marshall would do 
agreat piece of work in the State De- 
partment,thathethoughtthenational 
budget should be cut five billions 
without touching national-defense 
items, that he was against compul- 
sory arbitration in labor matters but 
that the Wagner Act needed drastic 
revision. He said, ‘‘I am opposed to 
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Northwoods 
Paradise 


Your dream of a resort come true 
— luxurious Ramona Park Hotel, 
located on scenic Lake Michigan 
in the heart of the beautiful North 
Woods. Every modern facility of- 
fered a discriminating clientele . . . 
every sport and social activity that 
makes an ideal vacation for the 
entire family. 
@ 100 lake front rooms with pri- 
vate bath 


@ Home of the famous “Ramona 
Well”—the purest water known 


@ Fishing, swimming, boating, golf, 
tennis, and all summer sports 


@ Hay Fever unknown in this area 
AMERICAN PLAN ONLY 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Tariff Schedule 


Ramona Park Hotel 


RAY H. BROWN — Owner-Manager 
HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 














-- the most luxurious 
of Down Comforters 


Monogrammed at no extra cost. Wonder- 
fully warm, caressingly light comforter 
made of downproof nylon taffeta and 
filled with all new lightest down. Design 
and monogram gorgeously trapunto 
puffed. Exquisitely tailored. Always an 
appreciated wedding gift. Please state 
first, middle, and married name in normal 
sequence for three-letter monogramming. 
In Colors That Blend Perfectly: Dusty Rose, 
Cedar Rose, Azure Blue, Royal Blue, Green- 
glow, Burgundy Wine, Sahara Sand. In 
standard double bed size, ea. 45.00. And 
in two's, for twin beds, 87.50. Send Check 
or Money Order. No C.O.D.'s. Approxi- 
mately Two-Week Delivery. 


SALLY KAY, Dept. L 
171 S. Front Memphis, Tenn. 
Manufacturers of Fine Comforters since.1937 
TRAVEL’S 


MEXIC BEST BUY 


A ROMANTIC FOREIGN COUNTRY 
TOURS July 6-20 & Aug. 3-17 

hir conditioned Pullmans & Remember Mexico is COOL 
‘summer. Tour includes Mexico City, Taxco, Cuernavaca, 
Puebla, Fortin, Cordoba, Pyramids, Guadalupe, Xochimilco 
ond Special Features of Mexican Dances, Fine Restaurants, 
Floor Show, Entertainment, and Meals Enroate. 

Basic Rate $275, from St. Louis. Rates available any city 
U.S. or Canada. 

Other Standard Summer Tours, West, East, & Canada 

Offices in 8 Cities 
THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CLIENTS 


Ace Jowrs Sysrenm 
Il So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3H 























the far right and the far left.” He 
grinned when a reporter asked him 
if he knew he looked something like 
Ike Eisenhower. “We're growing 
bald together,” he said. 

The conference dissolved into 
groups of moving men. Mr. Stassen 
and Governor Carlson went up to 
say hello to the legislature, then in a 
short session. He came down to 
enter the governor’s car. Ten min- 
utes later he was introduced by Alf 
Landon to 2000 Topeka high-school 
students in the school’s huge audi- 
torium. On the way he indicated 
how a candidate works. 

“How’s the basketball team mak- 
ing out here?” he asked the man who 
drove him to the school. 

“Good,” came the answer. “Team’s 
tied for the championship with New- 
ton and it plays Newton next.” 

“It is pleasant to be here with you 
today,” the candidate told the stu- 
dent body. “I would rather be here 
Friday when you beat Newton, how- 
ever.” The applause rattled the 
rafters. ‘Keep your fresh approach 
to problems,” said Stassen. “Keep 
your sense of humor.” His face so- 
bered. ‘‘ Keep your heritage of liberty 
and plan now to work for it when 
you reach manhood and woman- 
hood.” 

The lunches of a traveling presi- 
dential candidate are strange and 
wonderful things. They offer diver- 
sion but seldom food. The Stassen 
entourage moved back to the hotel 
after the call at the school. He 
found a few hasty minutes to wash 
his face and was off again. 


Goldfish Bowl 


Tom Smith, already busy writing 
thank-you notes to some of the peo- 
ple encountered during the morning, 
said, ‘‘ He’ll make the Young Repubs 
lunch, the Negro luncheon, the 
women’s, and maybe look in on the 
Kansas Day business session. Then 
he’s going out to the Medical Re- 
habilitation Winter V. A. Hospital 
to visit with the vets.” 

It was nearly four o’clock when 
Mr. Stassen returned. Outside the 
Kansas sky had turned to steel. The 
wind hummed at the windows, hail 
bounced off sills and rattled on pave- 
ments. The phone in the suite rang 
incessantly. A man wanted to know 
if Mr. Stassen would wear a tux at 
the dinner, another asked if he would 
pose for a photographic portrait, an- 
other wanted to know if he’d endorse 
the local chapter of the A.V.C. Oc- 
casionally stray men. and .women 
wandered in, asked when the candi- 
date would be free, wandered out 
again. 

Others came, shook hands with 
the candidate, chatted briefly and 
left. The air in the suite became 


thick with cigar smoke. A plan 
hatched by a rolling-gaited man who 
introduced himself as “Bud” Dun- 
canson, treasurer of the Minnesota 
Republican State Central Commit- 
tee, to give the candidate some rest 
in a private room down the corridor 
dissolved in the current of callers. 
Mr. Stassen sent down for a sand- 
wich and a bottle of milk. Mr. Smith 
opened the window and refrigerated 
the milk in the hail. The sandwich 
stayed on a bureau in the bedroom 
and curled. 

The last guest left at ten minutes 
to six. The eandidate was due at 
Municipal Auditorium to deliver the 
main address at 6:15. 

“That’s only five minutes from 
here,” explained a member of the 
Kansas Day committee. 


The Dinner-Table Test 


“Good,” said Mr. Stassen. ‘I’ve 
got time to change my shirt and 
shave.” He did. A taxicab waited for 
him at the hotel entrance. 

Some two hours later nearly 1500 
Midwestern Republicans leaned back 
from the tables where they had con- 
sumed fruit cuip, roast beef, potatoes, 
peas, rolls, ice cream, cake and coffee 
to hear Mr. Stassen. For an hour he 
hammered out the sort of national 
economy he thought the Republicans 
of America should attempt to foster. 
The meeting ended, but the evening 
did not. He found time to look in on 
the Young Republicans’ dance for a 
minute, and ‘then vanished. There 
were reports to the effect that he and 
old Alf Landon were discussing party 
matters. 1 \ 

It was nearly midnight when he 
returned to the Jayhawk. He was 
alone for the first time that day. 


““What’s the program, Tom?” he’ 


asked, loosening his necktie. 

“Judge McCue was up. He said 
that. the Kansas State police would 
put a car at your disposal to drive 
down to Kansas City tomorrow. 
We've got to get up at 5 a.m. though. 
Our plane leaves at eight for Bis- 
marck. Weather doesn’t look any 
too good, either.” 

“H-mm,” grunted the candidate. 
He looked around the sitting room. 
One of the women’s committee had 
brought in a bouquet of red roses 
earlier in the day. The container 
it sat in was tin. A label on its side 
said, “Peanut Candy Crunch.” Mr. 
Stassen looked at it and grinned. 
“Good night, fellows,” he said. 

It snowed during the night. At five 
o’clock the next morning the streets 
were white. The hotel lobby was 
empty. There were no State troopers 
in sight. Mr. Stassen looked out of 
a window. It. was dark. Wind stirred 
the snow. Mr. Smith prowled from 
one end of the lobby to the other, 
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a new SPEED GRAPHIC 


(ILLUSTRATED ABOVE) and 


A NEW Gown GRAPHIC 


Wholly new in design embodying 
many new functional features —the 
all-new Pacemaker GRAPHICS are here 
—3 new SPEED GRAPHICS and 3 new 
Crown GRAPHICS. The new Crown 
GRAPHICS have all features of the 
SPEED GRAPHIC except the added ver- 
satility of the new Focal-Plane Shutter. 








1 New body release (selectively trips 
* either front or Foécal-Plane Shutter 
of SPEED GRAPHICS), 


2 New Focal-Plane Shutter (of SPEED 
* GRAPHICS) combines rugged depend- 
ability with greater convenience— 
simplifies selection of shutter speeds. 
New self-erecting, all metal Folding 


* Focusing Hood reduces extraneous 
light to a minimum. 


4, Stainless steel front standard U-sup- 


port; leather handle adjustable to 
various hand sizes. 


With these and 19 more new features, 
the new Pacemaker GRAPHICS set the 
pace for original design, precision 
workmanship, functional versatility 
and honest value. 


SEE YOUR GRAFLEX DEALER! 


GRAFLEX 


Cade GRAFLEX Information Centers—At 














S50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., and 
3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
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WHEN YOU 
ALONG THIS 


| AIR CURRENT 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


SHORTIE 


RAIN JACKET 


Here's vacation “fun-insurance” ... 
a few light ounces of sure rain 
protection that makes sport of that 
quick shower. It's the “Air Current” 


SHORTIE Rain Jacket of light-as-a- 
; feather really-waterproof plastic. 

Take SHORTIE along fishing, boating, hunting, mo- 
toring, golfing, hiking. 


It fits into your pocket. Slip 
it on at the first raindrop. y 
You'll enjoy its full roomy —_— 
comfort—its silken smooth- “AIR CURRENT” 
ness — its unhampered free- For Body Freshness: 
dom of action—and its sure 

weather-protection. But even more important, you'll de- 
light in the famous “Air Current’’ underarm ventilating 
feature that keeps you cool, fresh, free from perspiration 
in active play. It has generous side pockets, handy zip- 
per front, and electronically sealed top seams for extra 
strength and longer wear. 


Add “Air Current” SHORTIE to your vacation wardrobe. 


If your favorite retailer or department store is already out 
return the coupon today! 





74 Different — 
. Holiday Gift! 


SHORTIE for WOMEN 


3 sizes: small, medium, large. 
Colors: red, green, blue, maize, clear. 


4 SHORTIE for MEN 
; 4 sizes: small, medium, large, 
extra large. Color: clear. 
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then went to a phone booth. He 
came back saying, “They sent a car 
to the wrong hotel. They thought we 
were at the hotel around the cor- 
ner. Now they’re trying to locate 
the trooper. Be a car here soon any- 
how.” There was—a radio. car. 
Col. Robert R. Rutherford, head 
of the Kansas State police, was its 
driver. 

“Sorry about all this, governor,” 
he said, loading bags into the back 
compartment, “but Ill have you 
there in time. Got a report on road 
conditions. They aren’t too bad. 
We'll roll plenty fast, too, once we hit 
the main highway.” 


The Long Road 


“No trouble at all,” smiled the 
candidate. ‘Mighty good of you to 
drive us down. Too bad it’s not a 
nicer morning.” He heaved into the 
car. Tom Smith huddled on the back 
seat and dozed. Ten minutes later 
the car was swooping across the 
bleak Kansas landscape with the 
speedometer needle wavering at 
seventy-five miles per hour. Dawn, 
when it came, was only a lighter 
degree of gray flecked with more 
snow. By the time Colonel Ruther- 
ford pulled up in front of the Kansas 
City airport it was snowing heavily. 
The candidate shook hands with the 
trooper. ‘There are a lot of people I 
wouldn’t trust to take me riding as 
fast as we came down, colonel. 
You’re not one of them. I want to 
thank you very much. Good-by.” 

He walked through the doors into 
the airport. “Tell me what you want 
for breakfast,” he said. “I'll go order 
for us while you check flights.” Mr. 
Smith walked to a desk. It was 
quarter to eight. 

At eight-thirty, after orange juice, 
eggs and sausage, coffee and toast, 
the flight which would take the 
candidate to Bismarck, North Dakota, 
had not yet been called. “Maybe I 
won't talk to any joint session of the 
legislature today,” said Mr. Stassen, 
unruffled. He sat down on a bench 
in the waiting room. At nine o’clock 
they called the TWA Eastbound. 
That was my plane to return East. 
Tom Smith interrupted a story 
about the dullness of war service in 
Alaska. He stood up. So did the 
candidate. They walked over to the 
gate. Mr. Stassen stuck out a hand. 
“Nice having you with us,” he said. 
“Tf everything works out, maybe I’ll 
see you on the presidential train next 
year. Meanwhile, good luck.” 

I left him. He was going on to 
Bismarck, St. Paul, Washington, 
New York, to nineteen different 
countries in Europe. . It isa 
long way a man must travel toward 
the White House, whether he gets 
there or not. THE END 


Noted i Votertnertew's 
Discovery 


STOPS| 
DOG-ITCH 


Don’t be too quick to blame fleas, mange or 
diet when your dog or cat begins to itch and 
scratch. 2 to 1 it’s “Fungitch,” a fungus infec. 
tion first identified by the noted veterinarian, 
Dr. A. C. Merrick. Caused by contact with 
mouldy grass or weeds, “Fungitch” starts as 
simple itch. Later, mouldy,smelling dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores develop inside 
ears, around tail or on paws, back, armpits or 
underbody. Neglect or wrong treatment prolongs 
itching torture for your pets — may cause long 
and costly care. Now, Dr. Merrick’s own remedy, 
SULFODENE, relieves ““Fungitch” like magic, 

AMAZING QUICK RELIEF 

Applied externally, SULFODENE stops the 
itching in minutes—usually clears up scales and 
sores in a few days. Typical of hundreds of 
thousands of cases—Martin Schuch, Jr., of Eliza. 
beth, N. J., writes, “Thanks to your remarkable 
SULFODENE, my German’ Shepherd has had her 
first summer without continuous scratching. She 
had brown scaly bumps on her back something 
like dandruff, and a strong mouse-like odor. Al] 
gone in three days! I’m telling all my friends 
about SULFODENE.” Your dog or cat may get 
infected any time. So why not have SULFODENE 
always on hand? Generous treatment only $1.00 
at stores or order direct. Money-back guarantee, 
Address SULFODENE, Box F-387, Brookfield, I, 
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Today more Americans are “going places” than ever before 
in history. As a result—the hotel | and oe field is 
surging ahead to new Prosperity 

“making good” everywhere in luxurious hotels. “feahic onable 
resorts, smart restaurants and clubs. 

FREE Book explains how you can qualify at home for a 
well-paid position in this ever-growing business where you 
are not dropped because you are over 40—shows how you are 
registered FREE of extra cost in the a Nationa! Place- 
ment Service. Write for your copy TODA 

VETERANS: Course approved for = training. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(Now in Its 3ist Year) 















Makes any 
shoe a 


GOLF 
SHOE! 


Here’s a swell new gift idea that will 
appeal to every man who swings a 
club or digs the turf—the first to hit 
Golfdom in years! PARCLEAT turns 
your favorite, comfortable shoes into 
famous “ Phillips’’ cleated Golf Shoes. 
Made of heavy gauge steel—with 
handsome nickel-plated, rust-proof 
finish. The one piece plate fits and 
locks on any size man’s shoe in a few 
seconds. It won’t come off until re- 
leased with key.‘ Old shoes, comfort- 
able shoes, any shoes—can be quickly 
converted into Golf Shoes with 
PARCLEAT. Smart, neat appearing 
—perfect for travelersand vacationists. 
Keep a pair in your golf bag, in your 
car, in your traveling bag—you'll 
never forget, ’cause you'll always 
be ready to play golf anywhere— 
anytime. 


Sessrtment, sees SQLS PR 

pa Everywhere (‘States $295) 

If Your Dealer Can’t Supply 
You, ORDER DIRECT 


re 
Range shoes. 
Riways ready. 








THE PARCLEAT CO. ite testing 0 | 
I send id__._£.PAIR(s) PARCLEAT 
E- Soles at $2.75 pr. | 
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Hang-A-Pak~ 


For the Nomad in you 





MARK YOUR CLOTHES 
this New Easy Way with 7//<C/crch 
Personal Name Transfers 


In a few seconds easily ap- 
ply your name from paper 
tape to linen and clothing, 
by pressing with hot iron. 


SAFE - SIMPLE 
SECURE 


300 name roll includes 2 
yards of McClure’s press-on 
white tape for dark mate- 
trials. No sewing. Color fast. 
betes wood and ; 1 
men y Hotels, Hospi- 
tals and Laundries. 


; > .300 $9.75 
“NAMES Bax 
baa Choice of 3 styles leitering 


1 (Mas. W.M. Lincourcen] ;-; Sold on money-back 


uarantee by leading 
2 | Mary Ruth Connor | 








lepartment stores or by 
check or money order 








($2.75) direct to Dept. C. 








PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION, INC., HIGH POINT, N. C. 


mnpire PRESSER 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY! 


NEW, safe, electric way 
to press pants on a mo- 
ment’s notice! 

$O QUICK! Just Plug 
it into any AC or 
socket. That’s all. No 
wet cloth, no board, no 
bother. 


SO EASY! Empire 
glides along, pressing 
as it goes, makes a 
crumpled tie look crisp 
and new, presses down 
lapels, puts a sharp 
crease in pants. Ideal 
for pleats and slacks. 
2,000,000 SOLD 
Will last for years. 
Only $2.49 at stores or 
sent C.0.D. Order by 
postcard or letter. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Literature on request. 








Shows how 


skies open. 





EMPIRE PRODUCTS, INC. “Cincinnat 2) Ome" 





















STORY OF A BAVARIAN 


(Continued from Page 69) 


see what I can do. Look at me.’ He 
looks at me like a dead calf and then 
he stutters, ‘N-no, Pappa.’ Then I 
say, ‘ You tell me what you want to 
do, Pepperl.’ He stares out the win- 
dow and he says he doesn’t know. 
His mother talks to him too. But all 
our talk is for nothing. 

“The worst thing is, I need an 
assistant in my office. Why should 
I have to take in a stranger when 
I’ve got a son?” 

The period of indecision lasted 
several years. Joseph Pappelmeier 
wrote me that he finally had to hire a 
poor relative, a young man named 
Franz Hinterwimmer, who had served 
his apprenticeship under a master 
mechanic in Nuremberg. I saw this 
young man the next time I came to 
Regensburg. 

He had the long fingers ideal for 
this delicate work, a face as sharp 
as if it were laid out with a triangle, 
and eyes in deep sockets just right 
for holding tubular magnifying 
glasses with which precision me- 
chanics and jewelers work. 

“T thought,” said Pappelmeier to 
me at that time, “that perhaps this 
boy Franz, who is ambitious, would 
shame Pepperl into going to work. 
But Pepperl just stood there while 
Franz worked at the bench that was 
rightfully Pepperl’s, and looked at 
him as if he were an idiot. Then he 
walked away. I said to him, ‘ Hinter- 
wimmer will be at the head of this 
business one day, if you don’t watch 
out,’ but Pepperl merely shrugged 
his shoulders.” 


In the years that followed, the 
poor relative, Franz Hinterwimmer, 
advanced from the workbench to the 
drafting table and finally to the inner 
office. The uncertain Pappelmeier 
Pepperl eventually changed too. He 
emerged from his cocoon and revealed 
that he wanted just one thing— 
to travel—to get away from Regens- 
burg, and especially Franz Hinter- 
wimmer. He was articulate, for once. 
It was the father’s turn to be speech- 
less. 

At last he said to Pepperl, ‘““ How 
much do you think you'll need for 
your travels?” 

Pepper! had his calculations ready 
to the penny. 

Several days later, after the father 
had arranged for the necessary funds 
and the mother had counted Pep- 
perl’s linen for the last time, and 
added to his purse from her own 
household savings, the boy walked 
out of the old house with the sad 
eyes of his parents and the curious 
eyes of Franz Hinterwimmer upon 
him. Thus Pappelmeier Pepper! left 
for Munich on his first voyage. 


Free of all worry, young, and in 
a new suit, Pappelmeier Pepper! 
roamed happily through beerhalls, 
museums and the English gardens, 
drank tea at the Chinese tower and 
watched flowers being painted on 
royal Nymphenburg porcelain. He 
made excursions to the castles of the 
Bavarian kings, listened to the music 
of Wagner and Mozart, read the 
story of Lola Montez, watched the 
peasants in the fields and observed 
the customs of people who lived in 
small villages in the mountains. 
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You don’t have to take chances — 
it’s so easy and so much more fun 
to play safe. All it takes is a 
good boat, not overloaded...a 
dependable motor that you can 
always count on —and a Ta-pat-co 
Life-Save Vest. 


Slip it on before you 
shove off. Ta-pat-co | 
is light and wears like 
a top coat. Twist, row, 
sit or stand — it never 
binds. And buoyant! 
It's filled with soft 
new Kapok —five to six times more 
buoyant than cork. Even bullets in war- 
time couldn't sink a Ta-pat-co. It’s wait- 
ing for you now at your sporting goods 
and marine stores. See it, try it on! 


-..in SAFETY 


Youngsters enjoy water sports 
ond you'll enjay having ‘em 
with you, safe in a 


STAY-A-FLOAT 


Made of the same extra 
buoyant Kapok as adult vests. 
Patented between-the-legs 
straps prevent slipping or 
coming off, 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Greenfield, Ohio 
CANADIAN BRANCH—CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
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We mean an “In-The-Bag”** 
weather-proof jacket. The pat- 
ented tailored, wind and water 
repellent jacket that folds into a 
self zipper-closed pocket and 
fits into any pocket like a pair 
of gloves. Wherever you go— 
however you go—you will never 
be all wet if you carry this 
modern insurance against any 
weather emergency. 


If you golf, when the heavens 
break open, break out your “In- 
The-Bag” jacket. If you hunt or 
fish, when a cold wind blows up 
zip it open and slip it on. This 
light, tight woven poplin jacket 
keeps you as comfortable as a 
camp fire. Great for ehilly nights 
too. Every sportsman needs 
this modern weather insurance 
in his sports wardrobe. 


; 


J 


This is “In-The-Bag” packed 
for travel—the only jacket of 
its kind in the world. 






Here’s “In-The-Bag” out of 
the bag. You can get an “In-The- 
Bag” jacket, one of Bantamac’s 
Weatherproof Wardrobe that 
beiongs in every man’s sports 
wardrobe, today in more and 
more of the better stores, blue 
and tan. $11.95. 





Three Essential Bantamac 
Jackets for Your Weather- 
proof Wardrobe: 
Bren—The Gentleman’s Jacket 
In-The-Bag—The Weather- 
proof Travel Jacket 
Umbrella Jacket— The Um- 

brella You Wear 


COCK:-O:THE WEATHER 











MARCUS BREIER’S SONS 


1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
*Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. **U. S. Pat. RE 21.184 M.B. SONS, N. Y. 








Pappelmeier told me he hoped his 
son would return, saying that he had 
found the world dull and wanted to 
settle down and learn to be a pre- 
cision mechanic. But Pepper! re- 
turned only to replenish his ward- 
robe and his funds and be off again. 
This fateful journey was in the other 
direction, towards Nuremberg. 

The traveler of today may tear 
from his guidebook the pages that 
concern the treasures of Nuremberg, 
but when Pappelmeier Pepper! first 
went there, it was different. He was 
privileged to promenade beside the 
mysterious, green waters of the two 
rivers that meet there, to see the 
city’s gilded fountains and visit 
churches built of stones aged to the 
texture of Roquefort cheese. In 
these hushed retreats stood altars in 
gilt and faded colors, dusty and 
worm-eaten, carved by Riemen- 
schneider, who executed every angel’s 
face, saint, bird, and minute leaf 
with religious zeal, high artistry, and 
such patience as no man may ever 
again possess. In the footsteps of the 
many English and American tourists 
who loved this patrician town, Pap- 
pelmeier Pepperl tramped past all 
these wonders. 

He started the most influential day 
of his life with a visit to the famous 
Albrecht Diirer House. From there 
he went to the old fortress, in the 
tower of which he was fascinated 
while a guide demonstrated the awful 
workings of the Iron Maiden. This 
ancient torture device, cast in the 
form of a woman, is hollow and opens 
its full length to accommodate its 
victim. Its rusty hinges screamed as 
the guide disclosed the spike-studded 
interior and the sieve through which 
the victim’s blood drained off. Shaken 
by the sight, the impressionable 
youth left the tower and headed for 
the small hotel where he lived. But 
that day he did not arrive until after 
dark. On the way, he found himself 
in a mass of people which gradually 
became greater, enfolding him and 
carrying him with them. He was 
swept through flag-draped streets 
past his own hotel, coming to an- 
other called “Deutscher Hof.” There 
the crowd shouted, cried and sang— 
until Adolf Hitler appeared on the 
balcony. 


The Shadow of the Swastika 


The mood of that mob infused 
Pepper! on that first of the Parteitage. 
He filled his lungs with air and 
shouted. Later, when he described 
the monrent, he likened it to the re- 
ligious ceremonial of “ Parsifal.” Sud- 
denly he felt his destiny linked to the 
Fiihrer, Pappelmeier Pepper! let his 
evening soup get cold. 

‘Afterward, as he lay on his pil- 
low, he heard the Fiihrer’s words 


over and over again: “Germany 
shall live in all eternity.” He felt 
hot tears flowing down his cheeks 
and with the German talent for 
melancholy, he saw himself in a far- 
away soldier’s grave covered by a 
wreath that would never wither. 

Early the next morning, Pappel- 
meier Pepperl presented himself at 
the headquarters of the Party. The 
functionaries found his answers sat- 
isfactory, his spirit admirable. He 
was told, however, after a physical 
examination, that he would be a sol- 
dier of the head rather than of the 
heart. And he was told to go home 
and wait, pending further investiga- 
tion of his character. 


Days of Glory 


At his father’s house, he found 
Franz Hinterwimmer seated at the 
family table. There had always been 
antipathy between them, but this 
suddenly ended as Pepperl spoke of 
his last voyage, of the Fiihrer and the 
Parteitag, and of Hitler’s address. 
Franz Hinterwimmer sat immobile, 
his deep eyes fixed on Pepperl’s face. 
At the end Pepper! turned to his fa- 
ther and announced that he had ap- 
plied for membership in the Party. 

Father Pappelmeier’s mouth fell 
open, but the usually silent Hinter- 
wimmer leaped to attention and, 
flipping over the lapel of his jacket, 
revealed the emblem of the S.S. He 
greeted Pepperl with the Party sa- 
lute. In his agitation he appeared an 
altogether new person. That evening 
he repeatedly jumped to his feet, 
often hit the table, engaged in loud 
confessions of political faith, and 
drank the health of Pepperl and the 
Reich. 

They told old Pappelmeier that he 
too should join the Party, but he 
shook his head. Pepper! was elected. 
Eventually his membership and the 
influence and energy of Franz Hin- 
terwimmer brought so much business 
to the firm that a larger factory was 
built. The conferences concerning the 
new government contracts took place 
in Munich and Nuremberg and were 
attended by Hinterwimmer, now a 
member of the firm, who appeared in 
a long dark cloak of the S.S., and 
Pepperl, who signed the final papers. 
On these occasions Pepperl wore the 
gray greatcoat of an ordinary party 
member. He was, however, entitled 
to special privileges enjoyed by early 
members. 

His mother now says with self- 
accusation that she was proud when 
she saw her son walking through 
Regensburg in his uniform. “ He was 
so elegant,” she says. “He wore 
gloves always, just like an aristo- 
crat.” Everybody in Regensburg 
envied Pappelmeier his smart son. 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“Ja, ja,” said Frau Pappelmeier, 
“it was wonderful, and all on account 
of Pepper!’s trip to Nuremberg.” 

Pepperl soon became tired of suc- 
cess, and he also found the uniform 
too stiff. He left the glory to Franz 
Hinterwimmer and everything might 
have been all right had he not gone 
traveling again. He went back to 
Munich, this time returning with an 
expensive civilian wardrobe. He also 
went to Vienna and Budapest, trav- 
eling in first-class trains. He as- 
tounded Regensburg with his ele- 
gance, and by his betrothal to the 


only daughter of the city’s richest ° 


brewer. He was attracted by her al- 
lure. She compared favorably with 
the women he had admired on his 
recent travels, exotic creatures whose 
slim, aristocratic calves he had no- 
ticed with interest. There was only 
one such beauty in Regensburg, and 
that was Renate. 

This young woman had been bap- 
tized Resi but, after viewing a 
film starring the Garbo-like Renate 
Miller, she had chosen to call herself 
Renate. Like Pappelmeier Pepper, 
she felt that Regensburg was be- 
neath her, and she missed no oppor- 
tunity to sneer at the displays in the 
windows of local couturiéres. Rain 
or shine she went about the city cov- 
ered by a white, tailored raincoat and 
small sport hat, her heavy, ginger- 
colored hair falling over her shoul- 
ders. Despite the Fuhrer’s dictum 
she used rouge and lipstick. Pep- 
perl’s parents disapproved of her, 
and her own father told her she 
looked like a Berlin streetwalker. 
But she and Pepper! understood each 
other. 

After a hasty marriage, and the 
whole town’s whispered, “ Disaster,” 
the happy couple, unmoved by 
their parents’ bitter farewell, drove 


off to Berlin in a new, pale gray 
Mercedes cabriolet. 


As Frau Pappelmeier told me this 
part of the story, sitting in the arbor, 
she reached out and patted the hand 
of the woman who sat next to her. 
In turn, she was embraced tenderly 
by Renate, who then walked to the 
fence where her little girl stood fas- 
cinated as she watched two colored 
soldiers of the American Occupation 
Forces, swimming in the Danube. 

Frau Pappelmeier said then, “| 
must admit I didn’t have any hope 
for that marriage, but now I don’t 
know what I would do without her, 
And all these years she stuck to 
Pepperl.” 

One night during their honeymoon 
in Berlin Pepperl took Renate to a 
cabaret where they were seated next 
to a man also accompanied by a {ash- 
ionable young woman. The stra:iger 
had the manners of a man of the 
world, and in his lapel he wore the 
emblem of the Party. He smiled, 
lifted his glass and opened a con ver- 
sation. Presently he was talking 
about Berlin, about his travels—he 
seemed to have been everywhere— 
and about life in general. Pepperl 
was interested. He told the man of 
his own travels, of how he and 
Renate were just married, and how 
he too had joined the Party and 
found it beneficial to his father’s 
business. He spoke freely about his 
philosophy of life, and the man 
seemed to admire him. He told 
Pepper! how he rarely met anyone so 
young, and from a provincial town 
like Regensburg, with so wide a hori- 
zon. He also said that he had great 
connections, and that he might be of 
help to Pepperl; and that two men in 
such complete harmony must surely 
meet again. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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(Continued from Page 152) 

Later the stranger and his com- 
panion called on Pepperl and Renate 
at their hotel and took them out. 
Over liqueurs and cigars the men dis- 
cussed the needs of the Fatherland. 
It was‘in the week of the crucial de- 
cision concerning Poland. The stran- 
ger said it meant war and he asked 
about the capacity of the Pappel- 
meier plant in Regensburg. 

Pepper! wrinkled his forehead and, 
in strictest confidence, told his new 
friend how many precision gauges 
were turned out for submarines, how 
many aircraft instrument panels were 
being delivered to the Messerschmitt 
factory in Regensburg, and the num- 
ber of airplanes flown away from the 
city each week. While the ladies got 
their cloaks, the stranger promised 
Pepperl to visit him in Regensburg 
and have a look at things himself. 
And after a “Heil Hitler!” they 
parted. 

Flowers and perfume arrived for 
Renate next day and a polite note 
of farewell. Several weeks later the 
man, escorted by Pepperl, inspected 
the Pappelmeier plant in Regens- 
burg. The next time Pepper! saw him 
was in a courtroom in Munich, 
guarded by two SS men. 

The man was charged, Pepperl 
soon learned, with espionage. At the 
request of the Nazi judge the stran- 
ger identified young Pappelmeier, 
who had been subpoenaed, as the in- 
former. A clerk read aloud the in- 
formation Pepper! had given to the 
spy. It had been found on this per- 
son, written in a code which the 
Gestapo had broken as easily as they 
had broken the accused. The stran- 
ger volunteered that Pepperl had 
been his victim, that the youth was 
too stupid to have had evil intent. 

As Frau Pappelmeier related the 
courtroom scene, it was evident that 
she gave the stranger no credit for 
trying to save Pepperl, but instead 
resented his calling her son stupid. 


The Party’s Long Arm 


The spy was sentenced to death. 
The case received wide publicity. 
Pepperl was sent home where he 
stayed in his room. Renate brought 
his meals. Franz Hinterwimmer came 
to his room, placed his service gun 
on the table and wordlessly indicated 
that Pepperl’s only recourse was to 
take his own life. Father Pappel- 
meier advised him to leave the coun- 
try. What follows was told to me by 
Pepperl when I visited him... . 


I was with Renate in my apart- 
ment—Pepperl related—when they 
came. I knew that something was in 
the air because I had had a premoni- 
tion, so I spoke to her about what we 
should do with the child that she 








expected, if I were to be sent away, 
She cried quietly. The bell rang and 
there were two men in civilian clothes 
outside. 

One of them said, “Good after- 
noon, Herr Pappelmeier. Weare here 
to control passports. You seem to 
travel a good deal, may I have a look 
at your papers?” I had all my papers 
in order. 

“Good,” said the one, apparently 
the spokesman, while the other one 
looked around the room. “ Have you 
any papers concerning the Party?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is among my 
duties to read them.” 


The Road to Dachau 


They went through the bookshelves 
I indicated, and seemed satisfied. 
“Have you weapons?” 

“No weapons,” I said. 

“Good,” he said. “ We regret very 
much,” he went on, “ but we have to 
search the apartment.” 

They were very polite and correct, 
and when they were finished looking 
around they said, “We have one 
more request to make of you, Herr 
Pappelmeier. Your superior would 
like to have a*word with you at head- 
quarters this afternoon.” 

“Certainly,” I said, ‘I shall take 
a streetcar and hurry to see him 
right away.” 

“There is no need of that, Herr 
Pappelmeier. We have a car,” said 
the spokesman, and my knees be- 
came weak. They took hold of me. 

“Come, Herr Pappelmeier.” 

“T would like to say good-by to 
my wife, if I may.” 

They were again polite and let us 
say good-by. I had a ray of hope— 
one always hopes there has been a 
mistake. It was a closed car without 
insigne and the chauffeur was not in 
uniform. Again my hopes rose. One 
of the men got in. The other mo- 
tioned to me to follow, and then got 
in so that I sat between them. The 
car started off. Presently I said, 
“We are going in the wrong direc- 
tion.” 

No one spoke fora while, and then 
the spokesman said, “I regret to 
inform you, Herr Pappelmeier, that 
you are under arrest. You are going 
to the depot to take a train to 
Dachau.” 

Then I said to myself, ‘ Hoppla! 
Now things are suddenly different.” 

The car stopped not at the passen- 
ger entrance, but at an enclosure 
near the freight entrance. It was 
getting dark. The two men walked 
me to the gate. 

A guard let me in and remarked, 
‘Ah, one more of the swine.”’ I found 
myself waiting in a shed with a 
group of others. After an hour we 
were marched out on the platform 
and assigned to a car which was 
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divided into compartments accom- 
modating ten men and one guard. 
The prisoners occupied two benches 
along the walls, five men on each side 
facing a narrow center aisle. The 
guard sat on a chair at the end, look- 
ing down the aisle. He balanced a 
gun in his palm. The train started. 
Presently the man next to me, who 
had a bad cold, reached into his 
pocket. The gun butt flashed, struck 
the side of his face and stunned him. 
The prisoner sitting opposite said to 
the guard, ‘‘ Excuse me, but he only 
wanted to blow his nose.” The gun 
butt flashed again, and the one who 
had spoken cried with pain. 


Man’s Inhumanity 


“You are much too friendly to- 
ward each other,” said the guard. 
“We don’t encourage friendship. You 
on the left there—smack that man 
you worry about so much. Hit him 
hard.” The man hesitated and the 
guard lifted his gun again. The pris- 
oner did as he was told. ‘‘Now you 
there on the right, smack him back.” 
The other man obeyed. “Don’t be 
halfhearted, or I'll teach you how 
to smack. Now keep it up until I say 
stop, and let me hear each blow.”” So 
the two, with blood streaming down 
their faces, struck each other until 
the guard said, “ Halt.” 

We left Regensburg about eight 
in the evening and we arrived in 
Dachau at ten o'clock the next 
morning. 


We were marched through the gate 
of the camp and into a reception 
office to be questioned. Among other 
things I was asked my occupation 
and, wondering what to say, I hesi- 
tated. It was a mistake. A guard hit 
me in the stomach, then drove his 
fist into my face. I spat out all my 
front teeth. I couldn’t form the 
words “precision mechanic” so I 
wrote them. 

“R-raus!”’ another guard screamed, 
and before I could turn I was struck 
again, this time by somebody I did 
not see. I heard a humming like the 
sound of bumblebees, and it felt like 
a very hot summer day. I landed on 
the floor softly, it seemed, and with 
unimportance, as if I had decided to 
lie under a tree. It was quiet and I 
was comfortable. . . . A loud voice 
aroused me, and I found myself 
standing with a group. I felt blood 
running from my mouth and nose. 
but I did not lift my hand. 

“T want to be able to hear a needle 
fall,” said the man with the loud 
voice, who stood before us. I found 
out later that he was responsible for 
the barracks in which my group 
lived. He was an habitual crim- 
inal, as were all the block leaders. 
They had been transferred from reg- 
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ular prisons to concentration camps 
and been given charge of the bar- 
racks in the capacity of noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

They were addressed as “Herr 
Unterscharfihrer,”” which means 
leader of asmall group. The prisoners 
called them “ capos.” 

“T am going to tell you now in few 
words,” he screamed, “how you are 
to behave yourselves. In the morn- 
ing, first thing, the cells are cleaned. 
Then we stand at attention and each 
man reports, ‘Cell number so-and-so, 
in custody on account of this or 
that.’”’ He explained the position of 
attention—an exaggerated and pain- 
ful posture. ‘‘ We do this just so,” he 
said, ‘or else there’s unpleasantness, 
you understand?” 

“Yes,” we said. 

“Yes what?” 

“Yes, Herr Unterscharfithrer,” said 
the group. 


The Law of the Fist 


He went on to explain the camp 
routine, and how we were to do 
everything in double time, or else 
there would be unpleasantness. . . . 

“Have you heard of me, any of 
you?” he shouted. ‘“‘ Have any of you 
ever heard of Gneissl?”” No one an- 
swered. 

He looked up and down the line, 
and fixed his attention on the face of 
a Catholic priest. He went to the 
man and put the fingers of both 
hands around his throat. “I want to 
know whether you have heard talk of 
me,” he screamed. The priest opened 
his mouth and the capo used his fist 
on him. I looked away. There was a 
moan, and then a series of slaps and 
punches, as if someone were exercis- 
ing with a bag. Then we were put 
into our solitary cells. 

I remained there four months, in 
the same shirt and trousers in which 
I had arrived. I was fed every third 
day, had one thin /slanket and a bunk 
of wood with no mattress. 

I came out of solitary confinement 
one day, and was given the striped 
uniform of the regular prisoners, who 
were called “Ka-Zelllers.” This is a 
term derived from “Konzentrazion- 
slager,” meaning concentration camp. 
I was assigned to another barracks, 
and it seemed unreal that when the 
new capo had left the room for a mo- 
ment all the prisoners bowed and 
introduced themselves. There was a 
pencil salesman, an administrator of 
a charitable institution, a manufac- 
turer of woolen goods, and a man 
who had been active in the Munich 
repertory theater; there was a tunnel 
engineer, and also the Catholic priest. 

When speaking of our professions, 
all but one of us had said formerly. 


| This man used the present tense. He 


bowed stiffly and said, ‘“‘ Von Dom- 
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hof—I’m chairman of Southgerman 
Electric. I’m the director of thirty- 
six pe SRO. 

The theater man shut him 
up, saying, “Okay, my lord.” (The 
term okay had already become com- 
mon German usage.) Old von Dom- 
hof disappeared soon after. Most 
probably he went to the crema- 
torium. He was no good at digging 
in the peat bogs, and besides, he had 
a lot of gold in his teeth. 

Various groups of prisoners were 
marked with different identification 
tags. Political prisoners had a red 
triangle; homosexuals wore a rose- 
colored disk. I must say here that 
the hompsexuals had exceptional 
courage, tried to help anyone in 
trouble, and were the only people in 
the camp who retained a spark of 
humor. The Jews had yellow badges; 
incurable loafers and vagrants were 
decorated with a blue tag; and ha- 
bitual criminals, most of whom were 
capos as I have explained, wore 
green. 

There was marvelous order 
throughout the camp. Around the 
barracks were plots of grass which 
had to be exactly ten centimeters 
long. Everywhere there were ex- 
quisite flowerbeds. The barracks 
were immaculate. We were required 
to remove our boots in the entrance 
hall, polish them until they sparkled 
and line them up precisely on the 
bright red linoleum—even after 
spending a rainy day in the peat 
bogs. How some of this order was 
accomplished, is too terrible to re- 
member. . . . 


An Ironic Motto 


There was also a dental laboratory 
reputed to be the most modern in the 
world. We heard it was chiefly to 
impress visitors. When they saw the 
plots of grass, the flowers, the neat 
barracks and the dental laboratory, 
and the words ‘Work Shall Free 
You” painted over the door, they 
sajd to the people back home, “The 
prisoners in Dachau have every- 
thing.” 


I did my best to avoid trouble, but 
it was impossible. 

One day as we lined up for mess, 
our capo took my messkit from my 
hand and said, “ Look, it’s dirty.” I 
had been warned of this man, and I 
had painstakingly cleaned my mess- 
kit. I said nothing. 

“Don’t you see how dirty that 
messkit is?” demanded the capo, 
turning the metal dish in the sun. 
The kit sparkled. 

I said, “I beg your pardon, Herr 
Unterscharfihrer, I don’t see that it 
is dirty.” 


The Slough of Despond 


He struck me across the face. ‘ You 
see now, don’t you, that this messkit 
is extremely dirty?” 

“Ja, Herr Unterscharfihrer,” I 
said, “I see that this messkit is 
extremely dirty.” 

He hit me in the mouth with the 
messkit and said, “ You'll learn.”’ He 
reported me for infraction of the 
rules and for lying. My punishment 
was three months at hard labor. 

There were people amongst us who 
would have had the courage to kill 
an §.S. man or a capo by biting his 
throat, and it was sometimes dis- 
cussed. But the consequences would 
have befallen the entire group. There 
was a man in our group who saved a 
small piece of bread at messtime and, 
because it was forbidden to put food 
in our pockets, he squeezed the bread 
inside the rim of his cap. As we 
marched out to the peat bogs we met 
an §.S. man and, according to regu- 
lations, all the caps were quickly 
pulled off. The prisoner’s bréad fell 

to the ground. 

The SS. man saw it and 
the entire company was sentenced 
to work for the next three months 
without caps. Our skulls were 
shaved and the sun burnt down 
on us; it was a terrible punishment. 

When this was over I had another 
trotble. One night I had great pain 
in a tooth, and the man who lay in 
the bunk above me whispered, “‘ Why 
don’t you go to the dentist?” 
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Yes, just at the very best time, 
at the height of your holiday 
season . . . down come Panagra 
and Pan American vacation and 
business trip fares by 20%! 

Now you can fly to South 
America and back over the routes 
of Panagra and Pan American 
World Airways at a special dis- 
count... 20% off two one-way 
fares, good for 90 days starting 
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Now the gates to wonderland 
are really unlocked! Panama, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, and 
Brazil are ready and waiting for 
you! Get set for food you'll talk 
about for the rest of your life... 
for Panagra service that will 
make you feel like a king! 

Check with your travel agent 
today! There’s never been an 


opportunity like this before! 
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York 17, N. Y. 
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I said, “I would rather die.” But I 
twisted with pain for two nights and 
the man above me couldn’t sleep. 

“Go,” he whispered. “Please go 
to the dentist.” 

The third day I reported sick and 
was taken to the wonderful dental 
office, and the dentist stood there, 
an officer with a gun strapped dut- 
side his white coat. 

I assuméd the proper position and 
reported. 

He put me into the chair and 
looked into my mouth.. I only had 
the back teeth left. 

“How do you stand it?” he asked, 
examining my tooth. Then he started 
to work on me. After a while he 
drilled and, as he came near the 
nerve, I twitched. 

He stopped. ‘‘ Does it hurt?” 

“Nein, Herr Doktor,” I said. 

“But you twitched.” 

** Ja, Herr Doktor.” 

“But then it must have hurt,” he 
said. 

‘Nein, Herr Doktor,” I said, re- 
membering the lesson with the mess- 
kit. “It did not hurt at all.” 

He continued to drill, slowly. A 
second later I twitched again. He 
said, “ You’re not telling the truth.” 

I was wet all over and wished I 
had never come, and I looked at 
him and said, “* Yes, it hurts a little.” 

He said, “ Why didn’t you say so 
right away?” He stopped and got 
the needle to deaden the nerve. I 
had to wipe my eyes because I cried. 
I thought I was dreaming—such a 
thing could not exist in Dachau. I 
looked at. him. again, at the white 
coat and the revolver strapped 
around him; and he stood there and 
he did not hurt me. 

He made me a very good inlay 
which I still have today. I will 
never forget him. 


The Seal of Silence 


“This isn’t possible,” I said a 
month later when I found myself in 
a room with twenty others, sitting 
down. We never sat down, so it was 
an extraordinary occasion. 

We jumped to attention as an S.S. 
man came in, and he sat down at a 
table, folded his arms and said: 
“You're going to be discharged 
through the kindness of the Fiihrer— 
why, I can’t understand. Before you 
leave, however, there are some things 
I want to say to you. We don’t ex- 
pect you to go back and tell them on 
the outside what a marvelous time 
you had here. We don’t want that 
because they’ll break the doors down 
trying to get in here—and our ac- 
commodstions are already inade- 
quate. Neither do we desire that 
you go back and tell them that you 
were. mistreated in Dachau, you un- 
derstand?” 


“Jawohl, Herr Leutnant,” 
said with enthusiasm. 

“We don’t want you to say any- 
thing at all about Dachau, because 
otherwise you'll be back here and 
then you'll really be able to say that 
you were mistreated. You'll get 
twenty-five across the bare back 
every day. Remember my words, 
and also remember that we have a 
long arm—it reaches all the way 
around the world. That’s all I have 
to tell you. They'll give you a suit 
and a ticket home and some pocket 
money.” 


The Edge of Freedom 


I think one must be born German 
to feel grateful at such a time. I 
have never felt so grateful to anyone 
as to the capo who handed me a suit 
and money. Just beyond a near-by 
fence was a railroad station, and on 
the platform a fruitstand. I said to 
the Gruppenfiihrer, “I beg most 
obediently, Herr Gruppenfiihrer, may 
I buy myself an orange?” 

And he said, ‘‘Ja, as soon as you 
have changed your clothes you may 
buy anything you wish.” 

That is how close I was then to 
freedom. In the room where we were 
turning in our prison clothes, my 
name was called, suddenly and ter- 
ribly. Somebody said, “ Doesn’t he 
go?” 

“Yes, he goes, but not with this 
group.” 

Once more I said to myself hope- 
fully that a mistake had been made, 
that I had been called for the wrong 
train; that I would leave on the next 
one. I left on another train—but not 
for home. I was sent to a camp at 
Flossenbiirg, where they needed 
precision mechanics! 

I was given a tray holding twelve 
machine parts, all strange to me, and 
told to assemble them. Perhaps it 
was simple for a precision mechanic, 
but I sat there hours and accom- 
plished nothing. The Gruppenfiihrer 
came and watched me. The water 
was running off my back, but with 
my untaught hands, I was unable to 
assemble the twelve parts. 

The Gruppenfiihrer called an S.S. 
man who also came to watch me. 
Finally they both left, and after I 
had stared my eyes into a kind of 
blindness I was taken outside. 

A wooden horse stood there, with 
the men of my barracks assembled 
about it. Next to the horse was a 
big man holding a whip. My feet 
were tied to the wooden horse and I 
was ordered to lower my trousers. I 
was strapped down over the horse 
and told to count. each lash. If I 
missed the count, it would start all 
over. Near by was a doctor with a 
stethoscope. Later, I learned that if 
a man fainted the doctor examined 
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him and indicated when the punish- 
ment could be resumed. I received 
twenty-five lashes that day—actu- 
ally twenty-six, because the last was 
always a double smack. 

They left me alone for two days, 
and my back burned even as I lay 
still. I thought of Papa and Mama, 
and how they had begged me to learn 
to be a precision mechanic, how if I 
had listened all this would not have 
happened to me. 

I was sent back to the workrooms 
and given simpler work. 

There is a kind of collar button 
worn by officers of the German navy, 
and for a collar button it is rather 
complex. 

My new job was to assemble 
these buttons. They are easy to put 
together, if you know how. But 
I had no talent for this work, 
either, and while the others worked 
fast, the pieces on my tray turned 
into completed buttons very slowly. 
Although I missed my meals and 
thought of nothing but making these 
buttons quickly, I did not turn out 
the required number. 


A Ghost from the Past 


“T’ve watched him long enough,” 
said the Gruppenfiihrer to the S.S. 
man one day. ‘‘He’s obstinate; he 
hasn’t learned his lesson.” 

That afternoon my comrades as- 
sembled again, while I was made to 
stand on a small wooden footstool. 
My wrists were fastened behind my 
back with a chain. The chain was 
passed through a pulley overhead 
and tightened until I stood on my 
toes. Then the stool was kicked from 
under my feet, and my arms were 
almost torn out of their sockets. 
Everybody marched away and I was 
left hanging alone. 

“Look who’s here!” said a famil- 
iar voice. 

Despite the agony, I twisted my 
head to look at him—and then 
screamed with pain. My relative, 
F'ranz Hinterwimmer, had given me 
a shove that made me swing like a 
pendulum. 

I knew that if I tried to speak I 
would cry out with pain. All I could 
do was look at him. : 

“They have offered me charge of 
this camp,” he said casually, “to 
speed up production.” He wore the 
uniform of an S.S. captain. “But I 
find it pleasant at Regensburg.” He 
spoke of home, of the old house of 
which he was now the head, and of 
my mother. He told me my father 
was dead. He told me how nicely 
my car ran, and all the time he was 
putting on gloves which I was cer- 
tain were mine. He mentioned nei- 
ther Renate nor my child, but I 
could not make myself ask him about 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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Glorious Vacation — 


Seashore or mountain lakes — which do you prefer? 
Either choice can mean a wonderful time. And, fortu- 
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(Continued from Page 159) 
them. He said he had had a terrible 
time reserving space on the four 
o'clock plane to Regensburg, which 
would get him home for supper. 

“The Americans bombed Regens- 
burg,” he said, just before he left. 
“The Messerschmitt Works and our 
factory are gone—we manufacture 
dsewhere. So you see, you did a 
good job.” And with that he gave 
me another shove and walked out. 

I uttered a cry and swung back 
and forth. After a while I didn’t feel 
the pain so much. I thought of ‘The 
Golden Opportunity,” and how Franz 
would be there soon seeing the faces 
of my mother, my wife and my 
child—talking to them, eating with 
them. I hung there, a little side- 
. aa 

After they let me down I had a 
short rest. Then I was returned to 
the machine shops. I never worked 
with such determination and concen- 
tration. I showed no slightest sign 
of revolt. I did not even dare show 
discontent on my face. I was un- 
molested for a while, and during the 
months that followed I became, in a 
steady, quiet fashion, a precision 
mechanic. I thought only of my 
work and of Renate. In the one 
thousand, six hundred and eight 
days I was imprisoned Renate was 
always before me. No one knows 
love like a prisoner. 

Toward the end, the war began 
going badly for Germany and there 
were many  rumors—rumors that 
Flossenburg would be evacuated; 
that those strong enough to make 
the journey would be marched to 
Dachau—and that the others would 
be shot. 

Soon after that, the Americans 
came. Of their coming I remember 
only that one gave me something to 
eat, and that in the general confusion 
I was taken to a hospital. 


When Pappelmeier Pepperl got 
home he weighed eighty-six pounds. 
But everything was all right. The 
people who came out of concentra- 
tion camps were given a special iden- 
tification mark to wear, a crown of 
thorns. 

Each was allowed to operate his 
business and receive special food 
packages. The Americans gave Pep- 
perl their wrist watches to fix, and 
he was well paid. 

It would have continued that way, 
except for Franz Hinterwimmer. He 
was in the S.S. compound at Dachau 
waiting to be tried as a war criminal, 
and he needed witnesses to testify 
that he never was an ardent Party 
member, that-he had never mis- 
treated anybody and that he was 
only a soldier who was obliged to 
obey orders. 

Hinterwimmer’s sister came to 
Pepperl and cried and said what a 
disgrace it would be if Captain Hin- 
terwimmer were to be hanged. If 
Pepperl, an ex-prisoner, would go to 
Dachau and testify in his behalf, 
then Franz would receive minimum 
punishment. 

But Pepper! refused, so the Hinter- 
wimmers informed the authorities 
that Pepperl was one of the first to 
have joined the Nazi Party. He was 
put behind the wire again. I visited 
him there. He expected then to be 
sentenced to prison for a year or two. 
However, he was cheerful. He was 
permitted to attend church, he wasn’t 
beaten any more, he had two blan- 
kets on his cot, and his family could 
bring him home-cooked things to eat 
now and then. When he comes out, 
he will get his father’s old customers, 
because now he is a first-class pre- 
cision mechanic. Also, he told me, he 
doesn’t want to travel any more-he 
just wants to stay in Regensburg, in 
“The Golden Opportunity.” 

THE END 
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WORLD-WIDE 
weather 


for 


JUNE 


by WILLIAM L. DAY 


tc IS SO OUTSTANDING in June’s world 
weather as the bursting of the monsoon in 
India. In June and the three months that fol- 
low, Calcutta will receive three fourths of its 
annual rainfall of 62 inches. Bombay will have 
even more—almost 70 inches in four months, 
95 per cent of its total. 

To understand how much 70 inches amounts 
to, remember that the annual average for the 
United States is 29 inches; for Louisiana, wet- 
test state, 55 inches. But Cherra Punji, India, 
averages 426 inches. That’s a world record. And 
in August, 1941, Cherra Punji recorded 241 
inches, 150 of which fell in five consecutive days. 
Two more records. 

The monsoon is caused by the intense heating 
of India and Asia, which draws a vast current 
of moist air off the Indian Ocean. Without this 
deluge, India’s crops would fai) and millions 
would perish. Those millions eagerly await the 
monsoon. 

Outside the tropics, most of the cities in the 
chart enjoy comfortable weather. You have 
to go to Punta Arenas, 53° S.—as far south of 
the equator as Dublin is north—to find any ap- 
preciable amount of snowy weather. 

The figures in the chart are averages. The 
temperatures which occur may differ, but in the 
absence of dependable long-range forecasts, 
they will guide you in knowing what to expect, 
what to wear, what to do if you travel abroad. 

The average daily high temperature usually 
occurs in the afternoon, and the average daily 
low just before dawn. By checking these tem- 
peratures against the extreme temperatures you 
will get a clue as to how useful the averages are. 

’ The number of rainy days should be checked 
against humidity. High relative humidity 
means heavy rains, but if the humidity is low, 
any rains will probably be afternoon showers. 

Note cloud conditions too. Official tempera- 
tures are always taken in the shade. It will be 
much warmer in the sun, especially in a very 
sunny city like Jerusalem in June. But Jeru- 
salem’s heat will be bearable because the hu- 
midity is low. 

June offers striking comparisons. The dif- 
ference between Rio de Janeiro and New York 
is not great. Chicago is warmer than Mexico 
City. London and San Francisco stand side 
by side. Of the great cities of the world, only 
Buenos Aires is chilly. THE END 
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Average 
daily 
relative 
humidity 
(per cent) 


Highest 
temperature 
on record 
for month 


84 64 102 
83 81 114 
79 85 108 
80 82 99 
W7 78 94 
78 83 94 
76 80 100 
75 79 93 
74 78 95 
77 76 99 
76 91 98 
74 77 95 
75 75 95 
72 89 93 
75 87 92 
75 82 98 
74 78 93 
Warm 
75 74 94 
75 73 92 
67 66 113 
73 72 103 
69 54 98 
74 78 84 
73 77 89 
72 66 88 
67 54 105 
65 85 97 
69 80 92 
67 84 100 
Warm to Comfortable 
66 69 102 
63 59 108 
62 46 108 
Comfortable 
67 82 86 
61 58 97 
67 78 88 
62 81 86 
63 64 99 
62 60 Ot 
63 82 93 
63 65 109 
60 66 97 
59 67 102 
56 50 105 
57 69 105 
62 75 78 
55 62 87 
55 69 92 
57 85 77 
52 73 96 
52 65 95 
51 74 89 
51 73 88 
52 74 100 
50 73 85 
50 73 93 
52 86 84 
Cemfortable te Ceol 
51 63 91 
49 62 91 
48 81 94 
49 77 87 
50 64 93 
47 81 82 
48 79 86 
48 70 80 
47 76 76 
48 79 70 
Cool 
46 70 87 
42 75 87 
45 79 69 
44 77 72 
Chilly | 
41 86 77 
Cold 
33 76 52 
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REMARKS 


Partly cloud 

Cloudy p 

Cloudy, monsoon egins 

Cloudy, monsoon begins 

Cloudy 

Very cloudy, rainy season 

Very cloudy, rainy season 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy 

Very cloudy, monsoon 
begins 

Partly cloudy 

Partly cloudy 

Cloudy, rainy season 

Cloudy, rainy season 

Cloudy 


Partly cloudy 


Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Sunny 

Partly cloudy 

Sunny 

Very cloudy 

Cloudy, rainiest month 
Cloudy, driest month 
Sunn 

Cloudy, rainy season 
Cloudy 


Cloudy, rainiest month 


Cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Very sunny 


Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Sunn 
Cloudy, driest month 
Partly cloudy 
Cloud: 

Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 

Very cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 

Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 

Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 

Very cloudy 


Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy, driest month 
Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy, rainiest month 
Partly cloudy 

Cloudy, rainiest month 


Cloudy 


Very cloudy, driest month 
Cloudy, driest month 
Cloudy 

Cloudy 


Cloudy 


Cloudy, five days snow 
*Average less than one day. 
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FREE: Write Dept. H for your copy of our new booklet ‘“‘Swim Fashions of 1947” 





Cast with 
a Kod 
Like This ! 


Imagine a casting rod with a tip weighing 
only 3% ounces. Then imagine the sportier, 
livelier action that follows when you tie into 
fightin’ fish. You get all the extra thrill of a 
light-action bamboo rod. Yet, the South Bender 
is cough and durable. There isn't a fresh-water 
game fish that can break the new metal alloy 
tip. And there isn’t another metal alloy rod 


that will give you easier, sportier 
fishing. Length 4 feet, 11 inches. $] 500 


NEW LOCKING DEVICE 
Nut locks tip in 
handle, slotted 
ferrule positively 
aligns guides and rigidly locks reel in posi- 
tion. Tip cannot “freeze” in handle—easily 
disassembled. 


No. 63L SPLIT BAMBOO BAIT CASTING ROD 
A sporty one-piece omy rod. Light action, 5 and 
5% foot lengths. Also, popular two-piece 
singlebuilt rods. No. 9 extremely light action, $'2 and 
6 foot lengths; Ne. 10 — action, 5 and 54 foot 
lengths. Each... $15. 








No. 1000 
ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 
A Dependabi. Performer 
A precision-built veel for finer 
fishing — $15.00. Orchers at 
$5.60, $8.50, $9.50 and 
$11. Pertectoreno reels at 

$10, $11 and $13.50. 





BLACK-ORENO LINE 
The Line You Can Trust 
World-famed casting line 
braided of Nylon. Smooth fin- 
ish, long-lasting quality. $1.35 
to $2.50 per 50 yard spool. 


No. 952 DIVE-ORENO 
Goes Down and Gets 'Em! 
A new, fast-action bait that 
travels deep. Flashy, hammered 
head plate. 4 finishes. Wr. 1/2 
oz. $1.25. Also 5/8 oz. size. 





FREE BOOK ON FISHING 


Every fisherman needs a copy. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno tackle items. Cast- 
ing instructions. Color pictures of fishes. 
Stories by famous writers. Write today 
for new 
When.” FREE! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
751 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, IND. 
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Now it’s swing that’s corny; the name bands are 


playing the sweet, mellow music of bygone days 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


WINGERS GET ULTIMATUM,” said 
a headline in “Variety” last 
fall. In these three words it an- 
nounced the end of an era of screech- 
ing trumpets, jitterbugs, zoot suits 
and beat-me-daddy-eight-to-the bar. 

It began (although this is prob- 
ably a debatable point) on a Satur- 
day evening in 1935, when the music 
of a dance band in a New York radio 
studio came riding out of the night 
to rock its way into living rooms from 
coast to coast. The band had a fine 
musical sound, with the brass crisp 
against the featheriness of the reeds, 
and a rhythmic suppleness that set 
listeners to tapping their feet. And 
then suddenly, the piercing, wildly 
joyous notes of a clarinet. 

The broadcast was the National 
Biscuit Company’s “Let’s Dance” 
program and the band and clarinet 
belonged to a twenty-five-year-old 
genius named Benny Goodman. 

In the twelve years since that 
Saturday night, swing swept the 
country; dance bands that could 
swing were worth their weight in 
gold and every new recording by a 
Goodman, a Dorsey, or any other 
swing band was assured a terrific 
sale. Lines formed outside the Para- 
mount Theater at five in the morn- 
ing to hear puffy-cheeked Harry 
James bounce high notes off the 
frescoed ceiling. People rummaged 
through junk shops in search of 
music by the pioneers of jazz. A man 


named Beiderbecke, who had been 
in his grave since 1931, was resur- 
rected on records and people who 
had never heard him in person came 
to know the bliss and poignancy of 
his silvery cornet as it sang to them 
across the years. This was the era of 
it-don’t-mean-a-thing-if-you-ain’t-got- 
that-swing. 


Ah, Sweet Music 


Now, after twelve years, the age of 
sweet music is upon us. “A softer 
style of music is what the public 
seeks,” ““ Variety” has reported. So, 
one after another, the swing bands— 
Les Brown, Tommy Dorsey, Harry 
James, Woody Herman and Good- 
man—have packed up their instru- 
ments and are calling it a day. On 
the surface, the reason is an eco- 
nomic one: The public refuses to pay 
the steep admission prices charged 
by ballroom owners; the ‘ballroom 
owners have to meet the stiff de- 
mands of band leaders; the band 
leaders have toimpose such demands 
to pay the salaries of their players. 
But the basic reason is that the pub- 
lic has grown sick and tired of swing. 

What people look for in music 
these days are simplicity and soft- 
ness and an escape from 1947’s 
jangling realities. In Chicago the 
College Inn, long one of the country’s 
most hospitable havens for swing 
bands, has gone sweet. In New 
York, West Fifty-Second Street is 
being deserted except for the people 
who have been going there to be 


Benny Goodman’s clarinet ushered in “hep-cat” era, ““send-me” music. 



















A literary salad to add 
zest to your friends’ voyage: a 508-page 
treasure book of thrilling masterpieces; 
stories, poems, plays, mysteries, essays, 
humor, fables, songs and ballads. Packed 
with grand reading by such favorites as 
Mark Twain, Dickens, Poe, Saki, D. H. 
| Lawrence, Tchekov, W. H. Hudson, Zola, 
Bierce, Oscar Wilde, Walt Whitman, and 
many others. The one and only book the 
traveler needs. At all bookstores $3. 


DECK CHAIR 
READER 


edited by 
Harford did and 
Brandt Aymar 


GREENBERG: PUBLISKER 
201 East 57 St., New York 22 


Safety Engineered 


TRAILER PARTS 


BULL DOG Hitches & Parking Jacks TORQ. 
LESS Axles . , . the three most vital parts 
of your trailer — “’Safety-Engineered” by 
Hammer Blow Tool Company. What's be- 
hind Safety-Engineering? Drop us a card 
today and you'll receive the full story. 


YOUR Pleasure is nT eee 


RUISES 
$ _WATER 
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tes ee acne 


1034 Main St 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


55-€. Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


FOR TRIPS - 


FOR HOME - 


cenunt PLASTIC 


FOR GIFTS 


PLAYING CARDS 


TWO 
PLASTIC DECKS 


in a beautiful 


LUCITE CASE 
$6.95 


WILL OUTLAST 
100 ORDINARY 
DECKS! 










Or Single 
Decks Plas- 
bp Playing 

Cards at 
$2.95 each. 
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Now’s The Time to Build Your 


OUTDOOR STOVE, 


Make Sure It's CAST IRON 












. There's fun ahead — and plenty of good eating — 
Zola, in your own backyard with a Gypsy Outdoor Stove. 
, and Sizzling steaks, mouth-watering barbecues taste even 
the better when your open-air fireplace is the very best. 


That calls for an Alten's. Gypsy unit of rugged cast 
iron that won't warp, scale, burn out or rust quickly. 
Thousands sold during the past fifteen years still 
in use. 











nd : ‘ praise the Gypsy’s util- 
) lulled by the chamberish music of | ity. Cook either on flat-top lid or grill beneath. Remove grill for broil- 
HER the Joe Mooney Quartet. At Mead- | ing. Draft regulated by heavy, hinged doors on both fire box and 
Sa owbrook, the celebrated dance place | 9 Pit. Uses any solid fuel. Height, 2612”; width, 16¥2”; depth, 2514”. 
eg asa te 
on the Pompton Turnpike in Cedar | S™?Pine weight, 175 Ibs. 

_ Here came early New Englanders to Grove, New Jersey, the customers no | EASY TO BUILD—A Gypsy Stove plus native stone, brick or cone 

escape the stern Puritan regime on the longer flock around the bandstand. makes an attractive, permanent joy spot. It's fun, and costs little fo 

ai rae i ket, i ‘ ; t up. W d, with your order, pl and specifications for four 

>. erage ge a et, its They get up out of their chairs only pu up e sen ith y er, plans and sp 
es ancient hospitality an avor pre- aol typical styles. 
ry served, has been a haven for those who when the music is danceable. 
‘ *k relaxati f d sea. : . PROMPT 
e seek relaxation of sun and se The handful of swing bands still sueepeannet 29. 50 nt, ‘ome 
d Modern hotels and inns, superb surf sticking it out have become impres- 
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bathing in 72° water, deep-sea fishing, 
sailing, golf and tennis, America’s 
only Summer Hunt Club, Artists’ 








Count Basie’s jive, in the groove. 


sively subdued. Lionel Hampton, 
once a high priest of the killer-diller 


Built to Last 
of Durable 


CAST IRON 


















Send check or money order. (In Ohio, 
add sales tax.) If not completely 


PROVED DESIGN — Out- 
door cooking experts 








0. Colony. cult, now features a glee club which | s#tisfied, return unit within 10 days 
. F ee eee sounds as proper as a church choir; | and money will be refunded. 
a es while Count Basie, who stomped to 
eet SECRETE SORES fame on a barrel-house attack, now ALTEN’S ae ° Saanee WORKS 
has his band playing almost effetely. | w. wheeling Street tanenstes, Cte 
The songs people request these | ¢ . 
REAL New England FOOD | nights are songs out of the past— 
~— the songs they used to hear at country- 


we 


7 Taste Treats for your palate I’m Through” and “Heartaches.” IT’S 

_ Send for this flavorful packet of New E ng And the ballads must be played c PORTABLE 
Food Delicacies. Generous portions of 9 different : : 
varieties of New England favorites. Prepared from without SS Ee — frisky to add sparkle and gaiety Compoct. 
old-fashioned “down east” recipes. Constant cater- | deviations from the basic melody. Weighs only 
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ing to flavor and quality aoa sales of these 
Victor Mason Stevens specialties increase tenfold 
between 1940 and 1946. Each packet contains: 
2-28 oz. cans real New England brick-oven 
baked beans. 
2-16 oz. cans New England brown bread— 
world famous. 


2-14 oz. jars old-fashioned piccalilli, New Eng- 































club dances or school proms in a 
time when all the world seemed very 
young. They request ballads that 
are sick of an old passion—ballads 
like “ Paradise” and “ Good-by, Girls, 


Sweet, Soft and Simple 


So the new favorites of summer, 
1947, are the bands that play sweetly 
and softly. Musically, they are not 
in the same class with the Goodmans 
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ELECTRIC IRONER 
Here's the new, stream- 
lined portable ironer that 
will save you hours ; 

of drudgery — irons 
everything quickly 
and exquisitely. 


mnt wid l 
it i 


27 pounds. Uses 


1200 watts in element. Motor driven. No oiling— 
all bearings lubricated for life. Empire is the orig- 
inal portable ironer—first 5,000 made and sold 10 
years ago. The improved Empire sells for $44.95. 

This is your chance to give the sparkling new 
Empire a trial. Send a postcard or letter today 
and we'll give you the whole story. 






























































land style. at better stores everywhere EMPIRE IRONER, INC. “cuttinna 
2-15 oz. cans New England “shore dinner” | and the Dorseys, but this makes no 
clam chowder. diff h blic. A => 
2-16 oz. cans Indian Pudding as only New | difference to the public. t least they ¢ SADOLERY 7 2 Great New 
‘S Englanders can make it. can play simple arrangements of 
2-16 oz. jars cranberry sauce made from flavor- | “Fat aie 6 5 SPORTS’ EQUIPMENT > SPORT & TRAVEL FILMS 
gle fresh New England berries—try it with turkey | S!Mple Melodies. 
= PR pale # ES A few sweet bands, however, play SHOES = UGGAGE IN GENUINE KODACHROME 
my " ecaener die - rere with authority and imagination. Per- PAL LEN EATER? ENUINE LEATHER rahe stenakh ie tine 
2-14 oz. cans Chicken Fricassee—you’ll savor | haps the best is that led by Claude Aetet | along this famed road in 
sT every morsel of this New England delight. Thornhill. whoi British Columbia and 
Y M he I ed es ornhill, who in former years played = Territory. 
any other ew LEnglan 00 : . Try a 
1 specialties: evailable—weiee for let piano on a number of recordings 
ailab _ > . . . ° A tro on ev 
Dealers Protected and Solicited which have become jazz classics. |} Holiday for LEATHER wie wha stn oy" aa 
Use coupon to order your packet Thornhill’s ba nd is good and con- Give your leather goods a coat of LEXOL 
$9.95 prepaid (F.O.B. Braintree) stantly getting better. It has more leather softener and see how they take on ce em by 
« C Check (] Money order for $9.95 enclosed | than merely adequate musicianship, ree ag ors Ae 20: me - PRICE LIST - EITHER SUBJECT - KODACHROME 
i Name — interesting arrangements, and harder wear. Pack a can when 6 om 16m 16 (60 - Sound 
immaculate taste. Its polished per- you take a trip. Give your 193 Ft. $35% | 396 Ft. $45% | 360 Ft. $5500 
Addr. Suelo doe ‘enous ieaat leather a holiday, too. 
wi City, Zone___ State Pp 4 ca ee At Dept., Luggage, Shoe and Gaps lneh ar eneney entity Ge 
a : band need not be a mediocre one. Sport Stores. Pint $1.00 Quart $1.75 REEAL Fl LMS 
Victor Mason Stevens Thornhill’s ensemble may be the THE MARTIN DENNIS CO. TM. REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Braintree 84, Mass. most musicianly of the newer bands, | L862 Summer Avenue __ Newark, N. J. eet SE te ee 
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TAKE THE WHEEL * DISCOVER THE THRILL 


of he ngperl 25 Kehardon Gpoit nmi 


e Spacious Cabin Sleeps Four 
@ Luxurious Interiors 
@ The famed Haskelite 


Molded Mahogany Huli 


@ Economical Upkeep 
@ Early Delivery 


NW FE’ WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER H-6 
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Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda H, N.Y. 


Established 1909 Copr. 1947 Richardson Boat Co, 
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KERSHAW 


Prismatic Binoculars 


The sportsman or traveler who dotes on 
perfection will be delighted with these superb 
binoculars of old-world craftsmanship. 

Made by Kershaw, England's leading optical 
manufacturer, they are collectors’ pieces . . . true 
precision instruments to give a lifetime of pleasure. 

NOW AVAILABLE in Portland 6 x 30, Olympic 8 
x 30 and Monarch 10.5 x 40 models. Write for the 
name of your necrest dealer. 


SALE & CO. (U.8.A.) ING, 


RTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS, 535 FIFTH AV 


HARDSON 
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Sweet-music man Guy Lombardo soothes his swing-wearied listeners. 


but it has yet to become one of the 
so-called sensations. When Thorn- 
hill, a chubby man of inordinate shy- 
ness, learns how to give the dancers 
the big hello, his band should be- 
come one of the biggest attractions 
in the country. As things stand, any 
number of inferior bands do more 
business. 

Eddy Howard’s, for example. Pri- 
marily a background for the leader’s 
whispery singing, the Howard group 
hit the jack pot with its Majestic re- 
cording of “To Each His Own,” 
which was one of 1946’s top sellers. 
In addition to Howard’s vast appeal 
as a vocalist, the band has such val- 
uable assets as a repertoire of old 
tunes, an unadorned way of playing 
them, and a highly danceable tempo. 

Man for man, Howard’s combina- 
tion is scarcely a match for Frankie 


Carle’s, but here again musicianship 
is a relatively minor factor. Carle is 
a flashy pianist who utilizes his musi- 
cians mostly as his accompaniment. 
Whether or not his piano playing 
happens to be good is irrelevant. 
What counts is that it’s “ commercial” 
and studded with enough bits of 
showmanship to keep the public in- 
terested. One of Carle’s vocalists— 
Marjorie Hughes—is his daughter. 
It is worth noting that, like Carle, 
the current crop of band leaders is 
not exactly young. 

Freddy Martin, who owes a good 
deal of his present eminence to having 
been canny enough to set Tschai- 
kovsky to dance time, is no young- 
ster either. After years of incon- 
spicuous success, he has lately 
become one of the most glamorous 
names in the music business. His 


Lines formed at 5 A.M. to hear Harry James’ swingcopated trumpet. 
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@An ideal lighter for pipes, cigars, or 
cigarettes. Unconditionally guaranteed. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
$3.50 direct to us. Include your dealer's 
name. Address Dept. 40-B. 




















WARD-NIMROD COMPANY 


2968 Jessamine St., Cincinnati 25 


DENVER 


INVITES YOU TO ITS PEACE 
AND MOUNTAIN SPLENDOR 













DENVER —at the foot 
of the Colorado 
Rockies—gives you the 
different vacation 
= "ll always treasure. 

ndless variety of 
interesting things to 
do and see in the ro- 
mantic West — plus 
the delights of the high country. 

Drive paved highways througha scenic 
wonderland of snow-capped peaks and 
lovely green valleys. Saib-cratd trout 
fishing in tumbling streams. . exciting 
rodeos...sleep under blankets! A genuine 
Western welcome awaits you. Mail 
coupon now. 

Central City Play Festival, July 4-26 





America's Highest Auto 
Highway — Mt. Evans 


DENVER CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
Non-Profit Community Organization 

Paar, Street, Denver 2, Colorado, Department 203 

Send scenic folder of Denver and i its Rocky Mountain 

Wonderland {)} Dude Ranches({) M Resorts ( ) 





Name 


Frankie Carle plays flashy, sweet. 


dreamy, legato style and danceable 
tempos have made his recordings 
best-sellers. For an idea of his ability 
to put a ballad across, listen to his 
Victor recording of ‘““What Good 
Would the Moon Be?” It may not 
be detectably musical, but it is a 
model of what the public presently 
wants to hear. 

Although both Vaughn Monroe’s 
and Tex Beneke’s bands play with 
more drive than either Martin’s, 
Carle’s, Howard’s, or Thornhill’s, 
they’re hardly classifiable as swing 
outfits. Of the two, Beneke’s, which 
includes the nucleus of the late Glenn 
Miller’s band, is the sounder musi- 
cally, but Monroe’s own singing (as 
far as the public goes, anyway) more 
than atones for whatever technical 
deficiencies his men may exhibit. 
Monroe’s Victor record of “Let it 
Snow” was among the top sellers 
of recent years. 

None of the bands already men- 
tioned, however, is a match for the 
group led by a squat, hawk-nosed 
man named Guy Lombardo. It was 
back in 1929, when the country was 
feeling sorry for itself, that Lom- 
bardo and his Royal Canadians opened 
in the grillroom of the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York. Now, eighteen 
years later, it is still one of the most 
successful bands in the world. Neither 
the swing craze nor the barbs of 
critics were able to impair its drawing 
power. 

While other bands battled one 
another in an effort to sign up 
the best available vocalists, Lom- 
bardo was content to string along 
with indifferent singing. His one 
concern was to provide danceable 
rhythms. If the Royal Canadians’ 
uninterrupted popularity is an in- 
dictment of the public’s musical 
taste, it is also a high tribute to 
Lombardo’s astuteness as'a business- 
man. In unhappy 1947, his band 
is as welcome as it was in unhappy 
1929. THE END 
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Name bands and a schedule of their ap- 
pearances are listed in Facts for Holidays, 





page 175. 










Nothing Finer Built \W A PRECISION 


DISTANCE CASTING REEL! 


greater accuracy. The Coxe Live Axle 
feature is the principle secret. Shorten 
the gap between dubbing it and becom- 


VER watch one of the experts 
effortlessly flip out a casting plug, 
lay it down in a two foot circle—and 
ing a bait casting expert. Try out a Coxe 
Reel. 
EXCLUSIVE TAKE-APART FEATURES 


envy him? Try a craftsman-built Coxe 
bait casting reel, with its free-floating, 
live axle design and you'll quickly learn 


that it's really easier than it looks! cee 
can take down and 
i 3 ‘ reassemble a Coxe 

Coxe free-floating spool action insures in a matter of sec- 


onds. No grit, dirt or or 
sand can ever mar 
your fishing trips, 





distance casting—with greater ease and 


J. A COXE DIVISION. 
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BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
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The Eyes 
Have it! 


“Adventures in Fishing”’ 


48 pages in 4 colors; pictures, fishing stories, secret hints, etc., with regular 10¢ 
package of Raparound, invisible ribbon sinker, both for only 10¢. Send your dime 
today! Offer good only in U.S. 


P & K INCORPORATED 


(PACHNER & KOLLER, INC.) 
3400 Archer Avenue Chicago 8, Illinois 
Canadian Distributors: Central Purchasing Agency, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 
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18 NOT 


FOR SALE 





... but it is for rent to 
vacationists in our cool, elm-shaded 
towns, two hours from Boston, 
three from New York City. 


Luxurious, soft, and often cov- 
ered with a gay patchwork quilt 
(for this is New England) you'll find 
this bed in city hotels, country inns; 
and guest houses, where you may 
sleep in grandmother's spare room. 


You'l find this bed in old, old 
towns, with village greens, along the 
winding Connecticut River. In all 
four seasons, it will be waiting for 
you— by a window on the spectac- 
ular Mohawk and Berkshire Trails; 
perhaps near a lake or looking on 
cool woods and purple hills. 


If you want to know about our 
thousand miles of scenic drives, 
ponds and brooks, and all the gay 
and interesting things to do here, 
youll have to write for our large 
scenic map. This advertisement is 
just about good beds because they 
are part of a good 
vacation, 








MOVIES 





Straining to be different, many new Westerns 


wind up being dull, wordy, or “‘ psychological” 


by AL HINE 


pe FIRST MOVIES I REMEMBER 
were Western serials at a regular 
Saturday matinee, where I stomped 
and cheered and cackled and bel- 
lowed with my contemporaries as 
dramatic action unfolded on the vast 
and beautiful plains of the Amer- 
ican Southwest. We learned how to 
tell good Indians from bad, of the 
inexhaustibility of a six-shooter in the 
hands of the hero, that liquor made 
men mad, and that cow ponies were 
infinitely preferable to little girls. 
My generation, like generations 
before and after it, cut its teeth on 
Westerns. The same statement holds 
true of every generation that has 
grown up since the popular accept- 
ance of the motion picture. Westerns 
didn’t stop with childhood. Westerns 
were popular in Army camps during 
the last war; Westerns, as adult fare, 
have been smash hits both in terms 
of box-office and of artistic suc- 
cess. “Stagecoach,” ‘“Destry Rides 
Again,” “The Ox Bow Incident” 
are names which crop up in serious 
discussions of all-time fine movies. 
Today we are in the grip of a new 
Western cycle or trend. From David 
O. Selznick’s controversial ‘‘ Duel in 
the Sun” to the routine exercises of 


William Boyd as Hopalong Cassidy, 
guns are smoking, sheepherders are 
grumbling against cattlemen, and 
black-a-vised strangers with the un- 
wholesome mustache which is the 
badge of range evil are tossing off 
hookers of rotgut at the local com- 
bination bar and gambling hell. 

Most of these new Westerns are 
burdened with self-consciousness. 
At least three of them seem to be 
saying, “Yes, we’re Westerns, but 
with a difference. Richer, deeper, 
fuller. Just watch and see.” This is 
a laudable ambition but its effect is a 
little spoiled when, as in “‘ Pursued,” 
“The Sea of Grass” and “Stailion 
Road,” it is so pointed an objective 
that the primary virtue of the old 
Western—telling a swift-paced, ex- 
citing story—loses out. 


**The Sea of Grass’? (M-G-M) 
must be tagged as an unusual West- 
ern, for the very presence of Miss 
Katharine Hepburn in the secondary 
lead is an innovation for an oater. 
Miss Hepburn plays, not a school- 
teacher from the East, but a St. 
Louis deb of homesteading days on 
the frontier. She is to be married 
to Spencer Tracy, a chap who has 
millions of acres of rich cattle land 
far to the southwest. The marriage is 


Spencer Tracy talks too much for Katie Hepburn in “Sea of Grass.” 
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PISTON RINGS 


Every car someday is sure to need 
new piston rings. When yours does 
ask your repairman for Leak-Proof. 


cont 1. Keep oil down 
Gua do gil 2. Keep power up 


to 3. Give smooth, new 
motor operation 


4. Give longer life 





This means when your repairman installs these rings, 
he Is backed up by a guarantee of satisfactory piston 
ting performance for 10,000 miles or one year, which- 
ever occurs first, under the terms and conditions of 
the McQuay-Norris Leak-Proof Piston Ring Replace- 
ment and Labor Guarantee available upon request. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS 











WAKE UP YOUR SCALP 


Want better-looking hair? Want to avoid embar- 
rassment of falling dandruff scales? Itching scalp? 
Then you need a Vitabrush and you need it now: 
Doctors and competent scalp authorities have long 
recommended brushing . . . vigorous, frequent, 
regular brushing as the approved and sensible way 
to care for the hair. Vitabrush turns this drudgery 
into fun. Gets your scalp rea//y clean and stimu- 
lates life-giving blood supply in your scalp. Not a 
vibrator, but an electric powered brush. Takes only 
3 minutes a day. Restful. Pleasant. Write now for com- 
plete information and satisfaction-guaranteed offer. 
Hershey Mfg. Co., 3770 Field Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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In luxurious 
leathers 


$50 to $250 





In fine fabrics 


$25 to $65 


Smartly styled In new costume colors 
in nine convenient sizes 
At leading luggage and department stores 


Now in preparation: *‘How to Make Luggage 
Last Longer’’. Write for your copy y- 
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TRAVEL- WISE 


CARRY LIQUIDS 





Why pay a dry cleaning 
bill or ruin a bag? 
Carry your bottled 
liquids safely in the 
smart suede-like, 
heavily padded, highly 
absorbent, patented 
Venus Bottle Guard, 
with its sturdy zipper 
closure. Saves time 
and bulk in wrapping. 
Quart, Pint and 4% 
Pint sizes, $3.00, 
$2.50, $2.25... 
Luggage Tan, Rich 
Green and Maroon. 
Thermos Model too! 


Special for Perfume! 
A Venus Perfume Bottle 
Guard for two perfumes 
(separate padded pockets) 
$3.00. If your store 
doesn’t carry Venus 
Bottle Guards, write us. 


DEPT. H-6 
VENUS CORP., 1170 B’WAY, N.Y. 1, NY. 
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SEE THE WEST 


this summer? 
Then You’ll Need 










312 
BIG PAGES 


PACKED 
WITH 
\ FACTS 









35 Special Maps 
125 Pictures of what to see 


21 SUGGESTED TRIPS 


Here’s how to see the Best of the 
West, with a saving in days and 
dollars. Maps; pictures; planned 
routes; what to see and why. By a 
traveler-photographer who knows 
the Scenic West as few men do. 
No propaganda... AT 
nothing to sell you 6-9 YOUR 
but enjoyment. DEALER 
Or Order Direct from 








| is the orphan child of a blood-feud 








CAMERA CRAFT PUBLISHING CO 


SUTTER STREET © SAN FRANCISCO 





viewed with some misgivings by Miss 
Hepburn’s father, since the frontier 
is no place for a delicately nurtured 
girl—but anything to please Katie. 
From here on there seem to be 
possibilities of a story developing. 
Tracy hates the homesteaders and 
they hate him. His wife can’t under- 
stand Tracy’s hate and is sympa- 
thetic to liberal lawyer Melvyn Doug- 
las, who espouses the homesteaders’ 
cause in the ranch town of Salt 
Forks. Their sympathy takes con- 
crete form in an illegitimate child, 
Robert Walker, who is the apple of 
his nonfather’s (Spencer Tracy’s) 
eye. Miss Hepburn goes home to 
St. Louis. Homesteaders and Doug- 
las battle cattlemen and Tracy and 
Walker. Walker murders a man and 
is pursued by a posse. Katie comes 
back just in time to hear of Walker’s 
death. And there is talk, talk, talk. 

One of the best features of the 
usual Western is its absence of talk, 
and it is to be feared that “The Sea 
of Grass,” in addition to its compli- 
cated and not-too-well-tied-together 
plot, hangs itself on wordiness. The 
most offensive and inexplicable ex- 
amples of this are to be found in long, 
maundering conversations by Mr. 
Tracy about grass and the range. 
He has a mystic feeling about the 
spiritual importance of lots of grass 
which is presented as entirely un- 
related to the dependence of his 
ranching income on lots of grass. 
Miss Hepburn might have flounced 
into the Douglas arms as much from 
disgust with the hypocrisy of her 
husband’s prose-poetry as from the 
wrangle over homestead rights. 

There is terrific scenery in “The 
Sea of Grass, ’’ wonderful shots of the 
plains and their arid challenge to 
cultivation. Phyllis Thaxter as the 
legitimate offspring of the Tracy- 
Hepburn union is fresh and appeal- 
ing. There is a little good shooting 
toward the end. By and large, how- 
ever, it is a muffed opportunity for 
a good movie, its single concrete 
achievement possibly being the trans- 
planting of Miss Hepburn’s Bryn 
Mawr accent to the range. 


*‘Pursued”’ (Warner Bros.) de- 
serves higher marks than “‘The Sea 
of Grass,”’ though it falls apart in 
the same manner and for the same 
reason. The only leavening of the 
plot-straining in “Pursued” is the 
fact that there is considerably more 
gunfire and menace. 

Robert Mitchum, in “ Pursued,” 


enemy, brought up by Judith Auder- 
son to share equally with her own 
son and daughter. Dean Jagger, 
Miss. Anderson’s brother-in-law, 
doesn’t let blood feuds die so easily 





and, from the first time he gets a 





At Better Stores Everywhere 


CORELERS 


It’s a gold mine of comfort 
and style... it’s slip lasted to 
hug your foot softly as no other 
lasting can do. Featured in cool 

a waite. Also in red and many 
if other colors. About $6.95. 


1212 STANFORD AVENUE ¢ LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 











NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS! 


Loose ‘cash is dangerous and old fashioned. So, if you’re going anywhere—to Canada, 
Colombia, or just the next county, a neat little wallet of NCB Travelers Checks will 
be your modern guardian angel. 


They can be turned into cash anywhere, any time of the day, any day of the year. 
They are readily spendable throughout the world, because they bear the name and 
prestige of America’s greatest World-Wide Bank. 
They are simplicity itself. You sign (*) 
the checks when you buy them... this 
makes them your personal, individual 
|) money. You countersign (**) them when 
iI you wish to spend them. Meanwhile, 
your dollars are safe and you get a 
prompt refund if your NCB Travelers 
Checks are lost or stolen. 


Denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100 ... cost only 75¢ per $100. 





buy them at your bank or travel agency. 


NCB travelers checks ...safe, cpendable everywhere! 
Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOLIDAY-HOUSE 


Where Hospitality ON THE OCEAN 
a a Tradition || DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 
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IN VIRGINIA 
This charming country Inn delightfully situated in . 
beautiful Pioneer Valley has for years made gra- EAUTIFULLY furnished Ho 2 Nearly 5,000,000 people have visited 
Jous hospitality @ tredition. You'll enjoy the keeping apts.—now renting this picturesque town, restored just as 
pleasant a U “ y pair oP ra for for summer and winter season. it was in the days when Washington, 
ti ation, y fine sports > . m 0 
ye = ee g te a me Private beach with ‘the charm Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other 





American patriots made history here. 


Williamsburg Inn 
Single from $6 Double from $10 


meals and companionship with congenial people. | | of the Bahamas. Additional infor- 
Gordon Moody, Manager mation upon request. 
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EAST NORTHFIELD::-MASS THE EDWARD KELLERS Williamsburg Lodge 
Owners and Managers Single from $3 Double from $4 
For reservations and information write Williams- 
- e burg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg Virginia or call 
Hale, Mitchum in “Pursued.” SE ONLY. Offce, 630 Fifth Ave, Teh Clrcle 6.8806. 
BS EARS FEES RS 
bead on where young Mitchum is 
growing up, he sets out to make the 
boy’s life a hell. He hopefully sends 
MIG) S LODGE him off to be killed in the Spanish- a ag 
American War; turns his boyhood | g & 
on Sebago Lake ° dal beother Jol % & 
Relax in the Maine Woods! Fish, Swim, enjoy : P companion and a most-brother John % a 
all summer activities. Lodge and modern Lodge o on tae Wentworth Rodney against him when he returns % " ss 
cabins. Good food. June and September are Find relaxation in a cozy mountain cabin of your own Vermont's Finest Colonial inn % 
perfect vacation months here! on an 180-acre estate. Land and water sports. Meals a hero: nags Harry Carey Jr. an % R 
Sherman M. Crockett, Owner- Manager adults, Advance Reservations only. yoy . : . . . f , . % A select vacation home in a charming R 
SOUTH CASCO....... MAINE ee are Wri KS. Roasewes, Beosd amiable bumpkin, into trying to kill | % New England college town. A conter for ra 
+ « + East Wolfeboro, New Hampshire i a * ° every living comfort, and a base for jf 
him; and causes: his almost-sister Z scenic touring. Large recreation green 
moor PAPO Teresa Wright, with whom he grew | % may ol a ye ee ty & 
SEA CLIFF INN EAG . E TA i N up and fell in love, to consider mur- Z gested. Consult travel agents, or write H 
N dering him on their wedding night. | & vA 
and Cottages M Oo U HO TS E Although it entertained me more | # MI D D LE B U RY | N N B 
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antucket Island, Mass. Our own golf course, swimming was shot through with pretentious- 
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Brook Trout fly fishing only few ness. Perhaps it was meant to be 
tape from front doer. “ psychological,” since Mitchum con- 
Informal Social Program P ‘ e 
Movies. Library. tinually dreamed of jangling spurs 
Season June 20 to October 14 crashing about in his head, a throw- 


== petted ae the back to the day his family was wiped 
In the White Mountains out in the feuding. The good music, 


JACKSON, N.H. «| superb photography of cliffs and 


ee e«| plains, and the rare crisp action 
couldn’t overcome the evident press- 
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ity abounds in this distinctive Colo- 


ing the ocean. A paradise for honey- 
mooners. Near*bathing beaches. Warm 
bathing, all sports. 

Cottages open May 10th at pre-season 
rates. Hotel opens June 25th. Our suites 
in Hotel and Cottages offer ideal accom- 
modations for families. Min. $10 day A. P. 


Arthur Jellis, Owner-Manager 
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2 nial Inn, situated in the quaint Air engatey sosoet soocietiaing | in out- Stallion Road (Warner Bros.) iC. A g F O N T E Pond 
j seacoast village of Camden. Fine Electric Elevator. Protected against fire attempted the still-unexploited sub- 
foods, courteously served. Tennis, by complete endailnc acter. , ; epitag HA D D ON iA 2. 
golf, fishing, fresh and salt water fenttieiienainaia: Gaston dient ject of a Western whose timé is the +l ti 
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he. Os e ee ee| and the threat of anthrax, a conta- 








gious disease of cattle and humans— 
a switch from the usual Western row 
between cowmen and sheepmen. 
Reagan is the vet and a horse 
breeder. Zachary Scott, a successful 
novelist on vacation from novel writ- 
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ROBERTS 


RESORT HOTELS 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
“EVERY OUTDOOR SPORT” 





A PRIVATE 
VACATION ESTATE IN 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


featuring planned activity 


® GOLF 

© SWIMMING POOL 
@ FISHING @ TENNIS 
® RIDING 





Luxurious Mountain Resort 
On the side of Vermont's highest mountain The Lodge 
and 600-acre estate is a vacationiand complete. Bril- 
Hiant social life, gay diversions, all sports. Newly 


Reagan, Smith in “Stallion Road.” 
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- hill-billy dancing! Fly or drive. 
Rates on request from: 


Colonel Jack Lapham. Bandera, Texas 











Enjoy a glorious Summer 
Holiday at 


VERMONT'S LARGEST 
RESORT HOTEL 


|) Season June 23 to Oct. 15 
A. Rea Ball, President 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Summer ond winter playground in the heart of the 
Rockies. Year-round swimming in world’s largest 
warm water, outdoor pool, curative vapor baths. 
Trout fishing, riding, golf, tennis. Cocktail lounge, 
dancing, entertainment. 200 rooms with baths,. re- 
decorated, refurnished. Delicious food. Fireproof, 
steam-heated. Reasonable rates. For information 
write FRED N. ROBERTS, Gen. Mgr. DEPT. H. 











| If You Are Visiting or Vacationing 
In Boston and New England 
Plan to Stop At The 


CLIFF HOTEL 


NORTH SCITUATE BEACH, MASS. 
**Gateway to Cape Cod”’ 
19 Miles South of Boston Off Route 3A 
CONVENIENCE .. . you cannot select 
a@ more centrally located first class 
resort hotel, for within a 25-mile 
radius lie all historic and educational 
points of inter’ .t. 
LOCATION... thousands have 
re . “What a location!" . 
hat a view!” “The open At 
lantic at your front door, peers 
country at your back door!’ 
COMFORT ... all modern outside 
rooms with bath, fireproof. Finest 
private, safe sandy beach within 25 feet 
of your room. 
Mdaneing nightly 18 a well known orchoe 
tra. Golf y bows nown orches- 
Go Sailing. 


Deep- 
Soa Fishing. ane Social ‘ 
sacreus FOOD served in beautiful 
— ious rom... Coffee 
Shop .. . the “ * a truly nautical 
terrace overlooking the open Atlantic 
where you may enjoy luncheon in 
beach attire or your Cocktail Hour in 
an atmosphere of South American 
Music; beautiful Bam! 


boo Cocktail 
Lounge and Bar. 
EUROPEAN PLAN—Tariff, single, up to 
$6; double, up to siz day. 
For Reservations, E. KENT 


























ing, is visiting him. Alexis Smith is a 
near-by horse breeder, and both Scott 
and Reagan fall in love with her. 
There are horse-show rivalries, love 
complications and the dreaded an- 
thrax. The good, relatively honest 
vet gets the girl at the finish, and the 
novelist goes home to write a book. 

Where the plot doesn’t get out of 
hand, “Stallion Road” is pleasant 
and interesting and credible. The 
rivalry of Reagan and Scott is well 
handled. Miss Smith is not any 
closer to snatching Bernhardt’s man- 
tle than she’s been in other films, but 
she is not too hard to take. There is 
an excellent once-over-lightly love 
complication in a rich banker’s wife 
who in a brittle and predatory way is 
enamored of the vet. Peggy Knud- 
sen’s lines are fine satire combined 
with social comment and she comes 
to life more completely than any of 
the lead characters. There are fine 
shots of horses on the ranch and 
a fair, if slightly overdramatic se- 
quence at a ranchers’ horse show, a 
photogenic combination of chap-and- 
lariat life crossed with the Maryland 
Hunt. My medical friends tell me the 
anthrax horse serum’s being used to 
save the hero’s life at the end is pure 
malarkey, but, at that, it’s better 
than Scott’s writer’s talk. And there 
is one good barroom fight to make 
the Western label stick. 


**Ramrod”’ (Enterprise) and “Trail 
Street” (RKO), unlike the preceding 
trio, don’t try to depart so far from 
the usual Western pattern. “Ram- 
rod” has to do with the sheepherders’ 
well-filmed struggle with the cattle- 
men. “Ramrod” means ranch fore- 
man, and Joel McCrea is that for 
Veronica Lake. Miss Lake is a trifle 
overdecorative as a cattle owner, 
but she makes up for that by being 
an extra-nasty customer. Her hus- 
band, Andre de Toth, directed, and 
showed that nepotism means noth- 


Joel McCrea as a ranch foreman, with Donald Crisp in “Ramrod.” 


ing in Hollywood by letting his wife 
get her just deserts, and Arleen 
Whelan, a poor but honest dress- 
maker, get Joel McCrea. 

The blood and thunder, fighting 
on the range, stampeding cattle, and 
the man hunt—the stuff and staple 
of the Western—are all here. “ Ram- 
rod” departs from the pattern only 
by handling them more intelligently 
than usual. There are no supermen 
in the film; Joel McCrea as the hero 
is human as well as heroic. Back on 
those faraway Saturdays, “Ramrod” 
would have had us forgetting to 
crunch our peanuts in the balcony. 


**Trail Street,”’ though pleasant 
enough, is an even more predictable 
Western than ‘“Ramrod.” Randy 
Scott is once again our old friend 
Bat Masterson, come, after having 
cleaned up Dodge City, to take over 
chores as U. S. marshal of Liberal, 
Kansas. There is a_rancher- 
homesteader feud similar to that in 
“The Sea of Grass,” but consider- 
ably more exciting. There is a gam- 
bling hell and cabaret with villainy 
galore. Bat cleans things up, not so 
quickly that there isn’t some spirited 
gunplay, and everything ends up 
fine. The best portrayal in the pic- 
ture is Billy House’s villainous saloon 
proprietor. House turns his fat and 
chuckling frame into a new kind of 
menacing frontier heavy. 

From the foregoing it would seem 
as though movie-makers should be 
damned for trying something new in 
Westerns and equally damned when 
they stick to their tried formulae. 
That’s not so. Somewhere in the 
middleland are Westerns which will 
have all the spine-prickle and excite- 
ment we knew when we were kids, 
plus new ideas smoothly blended 
with their stories. A new Western 
well done would be as refreshing to- 
day as “Stagecoach” was when it 
first hit the screen. THE END 
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The frothy summer novel has almost disappeared ; 


today’s authors are wrestling with heavier plots 


by HILARY H. LYONS 





HE INSTITUTION of the summer 
‘Tete novel designed for 
light holiday reading—has declined 
considerably in our times. In the age 
of William Dean Howells, in the hey- 
day of the seaside resort and the 
white muslin frock, the summer novel 
was as much a part of the vacation 
scenery as ladies’ sunshades on the 
lawn. In hot weather the novel and 
the reader both relaxed; publishers’ 
lists were almost entirely given over 
to novels meant to be read in a re- 
cumbent position. The plot was in- 
tended to be no heavier than a 
palmetto-leaf fan, and the rhythm of 
the story was nicely adjusted to the 
lazy motion of a hammock slung be- 
tween trees or of the rockers on the 
newly painted porch of the Grandiose 
View Hotel. 

Today the summer novel seems 
to be as outmoded as the hammock 
and the rocking chair. For the most 
part, readers now demand emotional 
stimulation rather than casual di- 
version, and the novel that is no 
headier than lemonade seldom finds 
a publisher. Generally, novels printed 
in summer are no different from 
those printed in winter. Most seem 
to deal either with the varied out- 
croppings of contemporary frustra- 
tion or with the hyperactivity of 
the libido in the reign of Charles IT. 
Despite a careful check of publishers’ 
lists for the present summer, I have 
managed to find only one new work 


that corresponds to the old idea of. 


the hammock novel. And it is new 
only in the sense that it is being pub- 
lished in this country for the first 
time. Actually, it was written in Eng- 
land almost a century ago. 


THE novel in question is Emily 
Eden’s **The Semi-Attached 
Couple” (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 


$2.75).. In a nonpolitical introduc- 
tion, Mr. Anthony Eden, a former 
British Foreign Secretary and collat- 
eral descendant of Miss Eden, tells us 
that the author was primarily a lady 
of fashion. Indeed, he seems toadmire 
her chiefly because she was devoted 
to her brother, a statesman like him- 
self. But while his ancestress may 
not have written for money, she was 
not an amateur. The contents of 
“The Semi-Attached Couple” are as 
witty as the title, and only the cos- 
tumes worn by the characters are 
old-fashioned or quaint. 

The story is a lively recital of the 
marital adjustments necessary be- 
tween a passionate bridegroom and a 
lukewarm bride. The theme is hardly 
dated, but as in the novels of Miss 
Eden’s great contemporary, Jane 
Austen, the dialogue rather than the 
story is what counts. Everybody 
talks well, including the fools; and 
the fools are snobbish types who still 
may be met at dinners and cocktail 
parties. Party conversation, how- 
ever, seems to have grown duller 
since Miss Eden’s time. 

The book slips badly in the final 
chapters, partly because Miss Eden 
has to rely on plot instead of char- 
acter to resolve the principal situa- 
tion. In this she proves herself in- 
ferior to Miss Austen; otherwise she 
warrants comparison with one of the 
most devastating talents England 
ever produced. Why “The Semi- 
Attached Couple” was so long in be- 
ing published in this country I can- 
not explain. But I am prepared to 
bet that there will not be another 
novel this summer more urbane or 
readable. Thanks to a lady long since 
dead, we have this season a good 
summer novel. 


THE summer’s most talked-about 
novel may well be Sinclair Lewis’s 
**Kingsblood Royal” (Random 
House, New York, $3). It is not light 
entertainment. After several years of 
fooling around with trivial stuff, Mr. 
Lewis has undertaken his most ex- 
plosive assignment since “It Can’t 
Happen Here.” 

His subject is the color question, 
and he has waded into it with nota- 
ble confidence and anger. On two 
striking counts “ Kingsblood Royal” 
is different from most novels about 
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black-and-white relations. It is set 
in a small industrial city in Minne- 
sota rather than in the South or the 
slums of New York or Chicago. Its 
hero is a veteran who discovers by 
accident that his great-great-grand- 
father was a Negro. For reasons of 
conscience, he decides to announce 
his discovery to the smug little com- 
munity in which he is regarded as a 
rising young banker. The announce- 
ment leads to the loss of his job and, 
finally, to involvement in a riot. 

“Kingsblood Royal” is melo- 
drama—which, as used here, means 
that the Lewis story seems unlikely 
but not impossible. Probably the 
novel would have been more credible 
if Mr. Lewis had been able to make 
his hero’s decision appear less im- 
plausible. A novelist capable of get- 
ting under his character’s skin might 
have made Neil Kingsblood a human 
being. But introspection is not in 
Mr. Lewis’ line. His method is that 
of the knockabout social satirist, a 
method not suited to portraits of the 
uncommon and complex man. Mr. 
Lewis does his obvious best to make 
you believe in Neil Kingsblood but 
he makes it difficult to accept ‘“Kings- 
blood Royal” as a serious novel. 

As a tract, however, the book has 
passion and surges of power. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Lewis’ mind and 
heart are in the right place. He can 
still expose hypocrisy as cuttingly as 
in “Main Street” and “Babbitt.” 
He still knows how to start a con- 
troversy in a good cause. And al- 
though the writing is sometimes em- 
barrassingly slipshod and clumsy, he 
still can tell a story. “Kingsblood 
Royal,” once started, demands to be 
finished. You may not believe in the 
people (except several of the Ne- 
groes, who are alive and interesting 
in their own right) but you want to 
know what Mr. Lewis is going to do 
to them next. When so much fiction 
is pallid, that’s a lot. 


FoRTHRIGHT social satire is the aim 
of Herman Wouk, the author of 
*tAurora Dawn” (Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York, $2.75); his subject is 
the relationship between the soap 
and radio industries. Since Frederic 
Wakeman’s “The Hucksters” has 
already looked into this fascinating 
entanglement, you might suspect 
that “Aurora Dawn” was redun- 
dant. But the knowing Book of the 
Month Club has made “Aurora 
Dawn” one of its selections, indicat- 
ing that the soap-radio question is 
still alive. 

Mr. Wouk, at any rate, has not 
imitated.Mr. Wakeman. In “Aurora 
Dawn,” the field of radio advertising 
is treated as the realm of sheerest 
fantasy. Mr. Wouk regards none of 
its inhabitants as even vaguely hu- 


man and permits them to- cavort 
without reference to earth-bound 
standards of behavior. 

The fun might be more than.inter- 
mittent if Mr. Wouk, a first novelist, 
weren't so literary. For some reason 
he has chosen to write in the 18th- 
century manner of Henry Fielding, 
with a dash of Voltaire. The Fieldian 
asides to the reader are often arch 
and sometimes mincing, and the 
trick as a whole is tedious: ‘‘ Do- not 
press, reader, for an explanation of our 
hero’s failure to display gaiety at this 
desired unfolding of events. It must be 
obvious by now that he behaves with a 
Jerky inconsistency which makes it im- 
possible to pass him off as an author’s 
invention. .. .” 

If Mr. Wouk will dispense with 
cuteness, his next book ought to be 
good. ‘‘Aurora Dawn” (the trade 
name of a soap) has genuinely comic 
passages, and the main plot—a radio 
attempt to corrupt a guileless coun- 


try preacher—is pleasantly crazy. 


Rocer VERCEL’s *‘Madman’s 
Memory” (Random House, New 
York, $2.50) is as professional a writ- 
ing job as ‘Aurora Dawn” is ama- 
teurish. It is a somber study of the 
tyranny of the dead. Mr. Vercel, 
whose earlier ‘‘'Tides of Mont Saint 
Michel” was much admired, is a spe- 
cialist in the brooding atmosphere of 
the northern coast of France. It is his 
handling of Breton atmosphere, 
rather than of character, that gives 
““Madman’s Memory” distinction. 
The traditions, the very landscape, 
of Brittany are deeply involved in 
the hushed struggle between a young 
widow and her memory-racked 
mother-in-law. As Mr. Vercel tells 
it, the victor in the struggle is the 
dead husband. The outcome is not 
persuasive, but the quiet authority 
with which Mr. Vercel writes is im- 
pressive. There is a dignity about 
the book. ‘“Madman’s Memory” 
may not be an adequate substitute 
for the vanishing summer novel, but 
it is neither feverish nor inexpert. 


Even THOUGH the hammock novel 
has pretty much disappeared, the 
evidence is strong that the novel it- 
self still is the favorite reading of 
people who look to books for enter- 
tainment. Of the 7735 books pub- 
lished in this country last year, 1722 
were works of fiction, and it’s a safe 
guess most of these were novels. 
Just now there are critics whospre- 
dict sadly that the novel is headed 
for extinction if something-isn’t done 
soon to rejuvenate it. Certainly this 
is not an age of great novelists, and 
as a form of art the novel seems nar- 
rower and less persuasive than it did 
a century ago. But as entertainment 
the novel has withstood the movies 
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and the radio and appears perfectly 
capable of standing up to television. 





Other novels, in brief: 
“The Practicing of Christo- 
pher,”” by Josephine Eckert (The 
Dial Press, New York, $2.75). Awhim- 
sical, but not cute, study of a nine- 
year-old boy’sadjustments to his par- 
ents and reality. Miss Eckert under- 
stands child psychology but she 
doesn’t cram it down your throat. 
The boy Christopher is winning. In 
spite of some Robert Nathan touches, 
this has real warmth and humanity. 
**Sassafras Hill,’’ by Charles Al- 
len Smart (Random House, New 
York, $2.50). A veteran and refu- 
gee from advertising (which seems to 
be much on novelists’ minds) finds 
sanctuary on a farm. Standard 
escapist fare, but Mr. Smart makes 
“Sassafras Hill” slick and genial en- 
tertainment. The chances are that 
you'll see it in the movies before too 
long. The lady—and I did say 
lady—who runs the farm bears a 
certain resemblance to Greer Gar- 
son. Identify either Van Heflin or 
Joseph Cotten with the veteran. 
**The Fascination,”’ by Jean Ped- 
rick (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
$2.50). Boston has become the fa- 
vorite setting for novels about tor- 
tured young women. This young 
woman falls in love with a.Saroyan- 
type character who plays the piano 
in a Boston bar. They torture each 
other in the usual way until a nerv- 
ous breakdown sends her back where 
she came from—Two Rivers, Mass. 
**Devil at Westease,”’ by V.Sack- 
ville-West (Doubleday and Com- 
pany, New York, $2.50). England’s 
Miss Sackville-West has done good 
work in her time, but here she falters. 
“ Devil at Westease”’ poses the ques- 
tion of whether a genius should be al- 
lowed, literally, to get away with 
murder. The author ducks the an- 
swer, which isn’t very pressing at 
any rate. There are exciting mo- 
ments. But not enough of them. 
**Miss Allick,’? by Rupert Croft- 
Cooke (Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, $2.75). An English novel 
about a governess who learns, quite 
painlessly, to turn out a popular 
novel a year. Since Miss Allick, the 
governess, writes in all the approved 
fictional categories—the sex novel, 
the sea novel, the historical novel, 
the sophisticated novel, the prole- 
tarian novel—this is, in effect, a 
satire on what passes for literature 
in our times. It is also a sound and 
fairly shattering piece of criticism. 
The plot eventually becomes a nui- 
sance, but “ Miss Allick” is nonethe- 
less recommended to all readers 
shrewd enough to suspect that novel 
writing has become more of a busi- 
ness than an art. THE END 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


Data on Detroit auto-plant tours, Gaspé trips, 


name-band spots, sun tan, and travel hair-do’s 





DETROIT (page 18) 


Automobile plants located in or 
near Detroit offer the following tours: 

The Ford River Rouge Plant: Tours 
showing development of the auto 
from the.iron-ore stage start hourly 
from 9 a.m. to 3:30 P.M. 

The Dodge Plant, 7900 Joseph 
Campau Avenue and the Chrysler 
“ Jefferson” Plant (of the Chrysler 
Corporation), 12200 East Jefferson 
Avenue: Tours at 9:30 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m., daily, through the engine 
departments, foundry, forge room, 
final assembly line. 

The Packard Plant, 1580 East 
Grand Boulevard: Tours Monday 
through Friday at 10:00 a.m. and 
2:00 p.m. show the making of an 
automobile from parts to final as- 
sembly of body on the chassis. 

The Hudson Plant, 12601 East 
Jefferson Avenue: Tours at 9 and 
10 a.m., 12 noon and 1 and 2 p.m. 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 
A one-mile walking tour hits the 
high spots. 

The Kaiser-Frazer Plant, at Wil- 
low Run, about 25 miles from down- 
town Detroit, may be reached by 
motorists via the Expressway from 
Detroit; there is direct bus service to 
Willow Run on Detroit city buses. 
Tours are conducted at 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m.; four daily are planned for this 
summer. Visitors ride on eight cars 
pulled by an electric tow motor. The 
main operations, from body building 
to final assembly, take about an hour 
to view. The tour covers the most 
important parts of the process, but 
groups may break away from the 
main tour to observe parts assembly 
and smaller departments. 


THE GASPE (page 57) 


There are few requirements for 
entrance into Canada. 

You won’t need a passport, but 
you should have (mainly for re- 
entrance into the United States) 


some identification papers and proof 
of U.S. citizenship, such as an old 
passport or birth certificate. Nat- 
uralized citizens will need certifi- 
cates of naturalization. Residents of 
the United States who aren’t citizens 
must show evidence of legal entry 
into the U.S. 

If you’re driving and plan to re- 
main in Canada more than 48 hours 
and less than 60 days, or if you want 
to remain less than 48 hours and re- 
turn via a different port or place from 
the one at which you entered, you'll 
be asked to fill out a permit identi- 
fying your car. If you’re staying less 
than 48 hours and returning via the 
same place you entered you'll simply 
turn over your owner’s card to 
border officials and pick it up when 
you re-enter the U.S. 

Using Montreal as your place of 
departure, you can reach Mont Joli, 
starting point of the highway which 
encircles Gaspé Peninsula (otherwise 
known as Highway No. 6, or Perron 
Boulevard), on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways line. 

Canadian National operates the 
Ocean Limited, leaving Central 
Station in Montreal at 7:30 p.m. 
daily, reaching Mont Joli 5:50 a.m.; 
and the Scotian, leaving Montreal 
11:55 a.m. daily, arriving in Mont 
Joli at 12:15 p.m. 

A round-trip ticket, first class, 21- 
day limit, with stopover privileges in 
Quebec, costs $11.45 (plus trans- 
portation tax and Pullman accom- 
modation charges). 

There’s also service to Gaspé Vil- 
lage from Montreal (witha change to 
local service at Matapédia) costing 
$21.55 round trip (plus tax and Pull- 
man charges). 

The Gaspé Tour Lines operates 
out of Mont Joli and provides two 
complete trips around the Peninsula, 
one taking three days, one four. The 
company won’t accommodate fewer 
than two passengers on the three-day 
trip; maximum number of passen- 
gers per car is four. 

Latest available figures on the 
three-day trip are: $75 each for two 
persons, $70 for three, $65 each for 
four. The four-day trip costs $85 
each for one or two passengers, $80 
for three, $75 for four. 

Yellow Taxis Limited, 171 Cartier 
Avenue, Quebec, operates three 





Another KIMES 


Camping Classic... 




































The First Successful Swivel-Type 





® Turns on base to keep 
smoke out of your eyes. 

® Quickly set up; easily 
taken down to clear 
yard. 

® Burns charcoal or 
wood by raising or low- 
ering grate positions. 

@ Heavy plate steel pro- 
vides extra rigidity and 
resistance to wear. 

® Protective top slides 
off to form side table 


and @rill slides later- 
ally to load fire from 


@ Separate, hinged fire, 
and ashordraft, doors. 
@ Sturdy, heavy gauge 
tubular steel base per- 
mits stove to turn eas- 


Bob Kimesn 


i. Simply drive the 
flanged metal stake into 





the ground and turn 
threaded post into po- 
sition as shown below. 


v 








2. Post can be screwed 
and unscrewed quickly 
so that lawn or yard can 
be cleared for mowing 
or other activities. 


v 











3. Lifting weight of 
Kimes’ Grill is only 37 
Ibs., so it's easy for an 
adult to handle. Pro- 
tective cover is swung 
into position for shelf. 


v 


4. See how smoke and 
direct heat are kept 
away from hands and 
face by swinging ¢@rill 
with wind to your back. 








m: 
Grill long lasting, rug- 
ged. Grills and grate 
are extra heavy, and so 
are doors and hinges. 











Express Pre-paid 
OUTDOOR STOVE of its kind for wood or charcoal ...... For Only 


| ROBERT H. KIMES 
| 212 £. Sixth $¢., 


Please send me Bob Kimes’ Grill for which | am enclos- 
| ing check or money order for $29.50. 


































ily without sacrificing 
rigidity 


Folder available on request. 


Send check or money order today! 


ROBERT H. 
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KIMES Dayton 2, Ohio 
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HoL/0ay Foo0s’ 
TASTE EVEN BETTER AT HOME! 


All the thrills of eating strange and wonderful food in far- 
away and romantic places can be yours right at home if 
you have a Harder-Freez Home Freezer. For with Harder- 
Freez you can enjoy favorite foods in and out of season, 
the year around. Original goodness and flavor are frozen 
right in. You save time and money. Chest 
and Upright Models, large 12 and 18 cu. ft. 
capacity. Write Tyler today! 


FOR FOOD AT ITS BEST..... 


TYLER FIXTURE CORP., pe H-6, NILES, MICHIGAN 


Rush information on Harder-F 
( )ChestModel ( ) Upright Model. 


NAME 





ADORESS 

















re re om COOL, COMFORTABLE 


SHADE of a 


alia, 
<A 


Relax! Drive in comfort in the shade of a Fulton Sun Shield . . . free from 
eye strain, protected against the sun’s hot, dazzling rays. 


It’s new! It's durable! It’s as attractive as it is practical! The graceful 
sweeping lines blend into the styling of the most modern cars. Its chrome- 
trimmed aluminum construction will add a new note of distinction to your car. 


See your car dealer today. Have him match the color and lustre of your 
car... add new beauty and comfort with a Fulton Sun Shield. One 
model fits most cars, 


THE FULTON COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
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tours out of Quebec, and Cook’s runs 
a Gaspé tour from New York City. 

Yellow Taxis has five, six and 
seven-day trips. Fares range from 
$300 to $500, and include limousine 
and drivers, rooms and meals. 

Cook’s tour will take you through 
New England into Canada. The trip 
lasts 13 days; groups leave New 
York every Sunday, June 29 through 
August 31. Inclusive fare is’ $240 
plus $6.80 tax. 

If you plan to drive to Gaspé, plan 
also to make the circular trip around 
the Peninsula. The highway, al- 
though not paved, is well surfaced, 
well maintained and well engineered. 
Comfortable hotels, cottages and 
inns are located in Percé, Bic Sur 
Mer, Matapédia, Carleton, New 
Carlisle, New Richmond, St. Bona- 
venture, Metis Beach and the town 
of Gaspé. 

Trout and salmon streams on the 
Peninsula include Rimouski, Bic, 
Matane, Cap Chat, Ste. Anne-des- 
Monts, St. John, York, Dartmouth, 
Grand, Bonaventure, Port Daniel, 
Grand Pabos, Little Pabos and 
Restigouche. There’s also good lake 
fishing from May 1 to September 30. 
A season fishing license costs $5 
(salmon-season license is $15, or $5 
for three days). 

Boats to Pierced Rock and Bona- 
venture Island (usually the small 
fishing vessels of Percé fishermen) 
are available throughout the sum- 
mer; cost is $1 to $2 per person, de- 
pending on the number in the party. 


ENTERTAINMENT (page 164) 


The following is a list of some of 
the most popular bands and some of 
the places at which they will be play- 
ing (subject, of course, to possible 
cancellations) from May to July. 

Claude Thornhill—goes into Glen 
Island Casinc in Suburban New 
York May 29 for a long engagement. 

Charlie Spivak—plays the Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City, May 29 to 
June 1. 

Victor Lombardo—goes into the 
Hotel New Yorker on May 15 and 
remains there until July 23. 

Frankie Carle—plays Lakeside 
Park, Denver, from May 30 to 
June 12. 

Stan Kenton—plays at Meadow- 
brook in New Jersey from May 16 
to May 29. Goes on a tour of Cana- 
dian one-nighters on June 17. 

Duke Ellington—plays Lakeside 
Park, from June 27 to July 12. 

Lawrence Welk—opens at the Ho- 
tel Roosevelt in New York in mid- 
June. 

Guy Lombardo—opens at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Starlight Roof in 
New York July 1 


Tex Beneke—plays Glen Island 
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Wonderful Mexican Hand-Woven 


HUARACHES 


Finest leathers, beautifully worked, for 
good looks, comfort and wear. Either 
two-tone, as photographed, or all nat- 
ural. In every way... they are definitely 
finer huaraches. Enclose outline of your 
foot for size. Women's sizes, 4 to 8. 


Vi Arnginta Haren. 


P.O.BOX 7021 © DALLAS 9, TEXAS 











FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


Wy Pamoue 
KODACHROME 


SLIDES 
HISTORICAL, WILD LIFE, 
SCENIC, GARDENS, ETc, 





Superb full-color duplicates from my library 
of several thousand original Kodachromes. 


Sets of 25 slides each of 
© Yellowstone Park and Grand Tetons © Zion Pork 
and Bryce Canyon © Charleston Azalea Gardens 
® Natchez, Miss. Homes (2 sets) © Bad Lands and 
Black Hills © Pacific Northwest ¢ Caves ° Old East 
(Williamsburg, Mt. Vernon, Monti Ww ° 
and Marines * Guatemala (2 sets) © Canadian 





Rockies © Garden Club (Several renowned Gardens) 











M.E.DIEMER, PH.D. STUDIO AND 


LABORATORY 
325°N. RANDALL AVENUE + MADISON 5S, WIS. 


NO GASHES From snare 


TEETH! 











SLIPPERY 
FISH HELD FAST! 


“42 HOLZUM 


Insert Holzum and grasp the gamest, slipperiest fish 
safely while you remove the hook with ease. Protect 
fingers . . . fish can't slip away . . . no mess from 
slime . . . save bait, time, tackle. Great for holding 
fish while cleaning and skinning. Anglers everywhere 
praise this practical new tool. In 3 sizes: 1-3 Ib. fish, 
Model A 50¢; 4-9 Ib., Model B 75¢; 10-20 Ib., Model 
C $1.00. At your dealer or send cash or check to: 


ft INDUSTRIES + ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Hi, ANcLers! 


HAVE YOU HEARD 
ABOUT THE 
MAC LOWDER 


FISH STRINGER 
BRAIDED OF 
NEW FLEXIBLE 


S00 LB. TEST 


NYLON 


@WILL NOT ROT OR MILDEW 
@NON-CORROSIVE METAL FITTINGS 
@FULL FIVE FT. LENGTH 
@ SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
@MAIL ORDERS ONLY 



































MISSOURI 


Americas No.7 
Spa 


Here you will find all the 
famous waters that are avail- 
able in Europe or America— 
sodium, saline, calcium and 
iron—for your enjoyment of 


MAGICAL WATERS 
MIRACLE BATHS 


America’s foremost all yearspa 
lures thousands who would en- 
joy a Health Holiday, coupled 
with every outdoor and indoor 
sport and recreation. Amer- 
ican plan rates, for rooms 
with private bath from $45 
to $80. Write Eppley Hotels 
Company, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri, for holiday 
literature and the book “NEw 
Heattu Awaits You.” 


5 HBL MS exe 


EPPLEY 


MOTEL 





Swiss Colony 


_— 


NATURAL, AGED 


CHEESE 


dlever Sold in Stores 
—Only by Mail 


Sharp, really sharp, Cheddar—the kind o 
cheese you probably haven't tasted for a long 
time. Truly, it’s the best we have featured in 
all our 20 years. We have been 

‘aging it to point up the fine, full Peck He. A32 
flavor. 4 Ibs. $4.65 


Many folks have told us they believe it supe- 
rior to the imported variety. They compliment 
its delicate flavor, so mellow-sweet and nut- 
like. The huge wheels were made here in 
“America’s Little Switzerland” last summer 
gad have been ey! cured in our own cel- 
ars ever since. Our experts say 

it is “just right’ to cut for you Peck fie. B32 
now. 4 lbs. $4.25 


A taste-tempting a ent of Summer-Cured 
Swiss (as described above); Aged Cheddar; 
Old-fashioned Brick; Golden Pack Ne.0:32 
Port Salut and Dutch-type Edam. ; 

4 Ibs. $4.25 


{All Prices include Shipping—Add 25c¢ Per Ship- 
ment West of Rockies) 


<The Swiss Colony 





Casino from May 15 to May 28; the 
Earle Theater, Philadelphia, from 
May 30 to June 5; Meadowbrook 
from June 6 to June 15; Totem Pole 
Ballroom, Auburndale, Mass., from 
June 16 to June 29. 

Freddy Martin—plays at the Co- 
coanut Grove in the Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, until mid-June. 

Jimmy Dorsey—plays the Steel 
Pier from June 28 to July 6. 

Sammy Kaye—opens at the Astor 
Roof in New York on June 16. 

Eddy Howard—goes to the Cocoa- 
nut Grove after Freddy Martin. 

Joe Mooney Quarlet—opens at the 
Trocadero in Hollywood July 1. 


POLIO PRECAUTIONS 


Although infantile paralysis at- 
tacks comparatively few people (20 
cases per 100,000 population is con- 
sidered an epidemic), there were 25,- 
204 reported cases in 1946. The out- 
breaks usually begin in June. 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis suggests the follow- 
ing precautions against polio: 

Call your doctor immediately if 
such symptoms as headache, nau- 
sea, a cold, upset stomach, muscle 
soreness or stiffness or unexplained 
fever appear. 

Try not to mingle with crowds. 

Don’t become overtired. 

Don’t stay too long in cold water, 
and don’t swim in polluted waters. 

Wash before eating; keep insects 
away from food, garbage covered. 

During the summer months avoid 
any mouth or throat surgery, except 
on doctor’s orders. 


SUMMER SUN TAN 


Time, place and length of exposure 
to the sun’s rays are important 
features in cultivating a tan. 

The ultraviolet rays which cause 
tanning are most intense and direct 
between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. standard 
time. You can avoid a burn by giving 
your skin a period of toughening up. 
Limit your first baking to 10, the sec- 
ond to 15 or 20 minutes and con- 
tinue to add 10 minutes each day 
for ten days. From then on you can 
risk fairly long exposures. 

Another method is to take your 
first exposure from 4 to 5 p.M., the 
second day for an hour at 3:30, and a 
half hour earlier each successive day 
until you have enough tan to with- 
stand midday sunlight. 

Both sand and water reflect ultra- 
violet light. One way to acquire a 
dangerous burn is to sit in the sun 
while wet from swimming. Each 
drop of water acts as a magnifying 
glass and intensifies the sun’s rays. 

Ultraviolet rays are also more in- 
tense at high altitudes where there 
are less dust and water vapor in the 
air to filter out the rays. 


SUPER-CHARGED 


For the performance that champions 
demand, plus the value thrifty golfers require, the Sweet Shot is: 
Super-Charged, for long drives. 
Balanced, for true flight on drives and approaches. 
Accurate, for dead center putts to the cup. 
Durable, for extra value. 

The Super-Charged construction of the Sweet Shot is agen 
and exclusive. On sale only at Pro Shops. For the ball that 
champions play, ask your Pro for the Super-Charged Sweet Shot. 
THE WORTHINGTON BALL COMPANY «ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE GOLF BALL MAKER Synce 1904 








Jo thal seed sweet fool. re: 


SPLIT THE FAIRWAYS... 
GROOVE YOUR SHOTS... 
With the PERFECT BALANCE of 


6 wonderful cubs 
from | shaft and 
‘dual purpose heads 


Want to-enjoy your golf 

more .. . without having 

to carry a burdensome 

bagful of heavy clubs? Here's the answer. TRIJA is the most 
PRACTICAL outfit in America . . . used by thousands of 
golfers . ... easy to carry as a cane . .. wonderful traveling 
companion. The heads LOCK quickly into correct position 
+ + + NO adjustments . . . shaft length VARIES AUTOMATI- 
CALLY for each head position. Each outfit fully guaranteed. 
Regulation Model, complete $24.50. If your favorite store or 
pro shop doesn't have it, they can order . . . or write to us. 


The 2-Head Outfit: 

includes shaft, MASHIE and NIB- 
LICK Combination Head . . . 
ond 4-Way DRIVER-MIDIRON 
ond CHIPPER-PUTTER Combina- 
tion head. Grand for women 
golfers. Gives 6 distinct clubs! 


The 3-Head Outfit: 

includes Shoft, DRIVER and 
MIDIRON heod . . . MASHIE 
ond NIBLICK head . . . CHIP- 
PER and PUTTER head. Three 
perfectly balanced heads . . . 
6 individual clubs! 


WITH THE 
“DEMOUNTABLE” 


HEADS TRIJA CO., 1063 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


re CLIP AND MAIL NOW 3 = = we ee = 
TRUA CO. 


——_———_Enclosed is $24.50. Send me one Regula- 
tion TRIJA Club with canvos travel case and 
. (Specify 2 or 3 head set) 


My weight 











STATE 


Send d 





DEALER'S NAME 








If you want To move Mounting 


—WAY UP CLOSE 


OR fallow the races 
OR spot the targets 


The Five-Power NATIONAL 
FIELD GLASS gives you more 
‘‘MILEAGE”’ outdoors. 


COATED OPTICS guarantee 
clear, crisp, three-dimen- 
sional images under all 
lighting conditions. Central 
one-finger focusing — spe- 
cial, hand-fitting design 


S ~ 
Feather- Sd | 
Weight Magnesium . $2975 


With top-grade leath- 
er case, 


Makes them extra sturdy — extra 
light. The NATIONAL FIELD GLASS 
is the hondiest, the quickest on the 


draw that you ever saw 


neck and 

shoulder strap. Now Plus 
obtainable at better Fed. Tax 
dealers, or write 


National instrument corporation 
2332 BELLAIRE BLVD. HOUSTON 5, TEXAS 


FAC cto xe) R H O L [DAY S continued 


Good commercial sun-tan prep- 
arations contain protective agents 
such as zinc oxide or methy| sali- 
cylate. None of them is 100 per cent 
protective; they can only reduce 
the intensity of the radiation reach- 
ing the skin. Some protect for only 
ten minutes, others are effective for 
four hours. A good homemade prep- 
aration is a iive per cent solution 
of tannic acid rubbed on the exposed 
skin and allowed to dry. 

Remedies for relief of mild sun- 


burn include olive oil, cocoa butter, 
tannic-acid jelly, calamine, or a 
dressing soaked in Epsom salts. 

Other chemicals, known as photo- 
sensitizers, make skin more suscepti- 
ble to burn. Fluorescent dyes in 
lipstick, lethol red in nail lacquer and 
oil of bergamot, and perfume are all 
in this class. 

When possible cover your hair; if 
you’d rather let your crowning glory 
show, use brilliantine before expo- 
sure to the effects of the sun. 


TRAVEL HAIR STYLES . . . For summer trips hair stylists suggest 
two basic coiffures—a feathercut with brushed-out curls for short hair, 
or a braid-and-soft-pompadour combination, which also can be bar- 
retted for long hair. Both styles are easy to set and comb, cool and 


comfortable for summer traveling. 


1. CUT AND DRIED—expert cut- 
ting plus a short back part are the keys 
to this two-inch feathercut. This coiffure 
is best on curly, not-too-fine hair, and 
may be shampooed and fluffed dry within 
an hour. It requires no permanent. 


3. ON ARRIVAL, the scarf is re- 
moved and pin curls combed into a page- 
boy roll, caught up by a barrette. For 
roundness at the neck, part evenly and 
cross the hair in the back section, folding 
the left portion smoothly over the right. 


2. EN ROUTE, long hair may be 
pinned up and kept neat in a silk scarf. 
Fold the square to a four-inch width, 
wrap around the head and knot in front. 
Tuck in the scarf ends loosely at the 
sides or off center and anchor with pin. 


4. A TRAVEL VARIATION for long 
hair is braids, combined with a soft roll. 
Part hair in straight line behind each ear 
and plait; fasten braids crown style 
across head; divide back section in two, 


brush straight up and roll behind braids. 


For specific information or help in planning your holiday, write to 
Houiway Information Service, Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. Ask any questions you like about your proposed vacation: what to 
wear, what kind of weather to expect, how to get latest hotel and trans- 
portation data. Request, too, the women’s complimentary ‘‘ Wardrobe 


Planner.” 


There is no charge to Hoxtway readers for this service. 


Printed in US 4. 
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In fitting tribute to the truly memorable enti at life, 
Rolfs has “treated the Signature” and “Monogram” Billfolds. 
These jewels of the leather-worker's art are fashioned of 
richest leather and solid-14 karat, gold, for engraving 
of the. recipient's signature or initials. In suitable 
gift boxes, they ‘are presentation pieces of utmost ‘perfecticn. 
; For less exacting occasions, select among the more 
moderately pricéd gifts illustrated below. 
* ra 
carf, 
idth, 
ront. 
the 
pin. 


eyKaddy, with" pematioes 
purse. In gost- raraaty hooks. Smooth Cow- 
skin, $3.50* hide, for men or women, $3* 


Rolfs “Signature” Bill- : i 


Boodle Beg. ince nite fora 


fold, Iceland Grained 
Sealskin nd solid 14 
© katat gold, 


“Directress’” fof” her, in ‘“Cali- “Director” for him, in smooth 
fornia Saddle Leather, withtwo Calf, with two. spare. key 
spare key pockets, $5° pockets, $7.50* 
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style 
two, oy sd a Ble Mahe new coins | —*”’ Rolls “Fitall’” Travel Case, for 
aids. cae a : AY SRT ge in boarded men.or women, in, British Tan 
} . , 2» ao Cowhide, $10* 
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IN PLANES... IN TRAINS... IN AUTOMOBILES... 
The Wavemg — met , —_ 








The Wavemagnet Makes It Work 


The Wavemagnet Makes It Work 















ON SHIPS... IN THE ARCTIC... 





enith Portables 
wont play 


under water... 


BUT THEY WILE PLAY 
EVERYWHERE ELsé/ 


ZENITHS PLAY 
WHERE MANY FAIL! 


~~ 


The Wave Rod | Makes It Work 











The Wavemagnet Makes It Work 
















IN THE TROPICS... IN CANIP... 





Only Zenith has the Wavemognet 
(Patents Nos. 2164251 . . . 2200674) 











Specially Treated For High Humidity Where You Have No Electricity 








| 
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4N YOCR HOME... 


IN TRAILERS... 
: —_— 


m™ 





THE MOUNTAINS... 


/ 





Works On AC, DC Or Batteries The Wavemagnet Makes It Work 













UNIVERSAL PORTABLE 


For standard broadcast reception with 
big-set power, tone richness. Works on 
long-life battery pack (up to one year’s 
normal usage) and on AC or DC current. 
$54.60 less battery. Model 6G001Y. 
(West Coast prices slightly higher) 














TRANS-OCEANIC PORTABLE 
A masterpiece of smart luggage 
styling. Standard broadcast plus 5 
international short wave bands, with 
exclusive Wavemagnets for both 
standard and short wave. Specially 
treated for high humidity. Works on 
long-life battery pack (up to one year’s 
normal usage) and on AC or DC 
current. $114.40 less battery. 

Model 8GO05SY. 

(West Coast prices slightly higher) 





ow smc RAD IO 


The List of the Owners of Zenith Portables Reads Like “Who’s Who in the World” sbiem ensosenvoaiane | 









